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Bread 


For the first time in its long 
history the flour milling in- 
dustry is engaged in a joint 
project designed to increase 
flour consumption by pro- 
moting public knowledge 
of the nutritional benefits 
and economies of enriched 
wheat flour foods. A nation- 
al advertising campaign is 
under way, the theme being 
dramatized by colorful ban- 
ners pointing to six ways of 
insuring better nourishment 
through the use of enriched 
baked products. These 
banners will be the basis 
of such a demonstrating 
technique as the cover pic- 
ture of this issue illustrates. 
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“ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 

- mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 

More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 

This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 


finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
door. 


























Producing 96,000 Cut. Dally 























21 Great 





wheat takes a bath 


Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 


In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 

All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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You Gash in on our Checks’ 





when you use Pillsbury Mixes | 


You know from experience that variation in the 
quality of any ingredient can affect the quality of your 
baked goods. Yet checking up on every lot of every 
ingredient you use is a complicated, costly job. 
When you use Pillsbury Mixes, Pillsbury takes over 
this exacting job for you. With complete, modern 
laboratory facilities for analyzing every type of in- 
gredient, Pillsbury sets a strict quality standard for 
every ingredient in every Pillsbury Mix... and checks 
constantly to see that the standard is maintained. 


On top of that, Pillsbury checks the baking per- 
formance of each batch of mix before releasing it for 
shipment, so that you can be sure of uniformly fine 
results day after day and month after month. 


The net of it is that Pillsbury Mixes provide 
you with a simpler, surer way of producing 


- the quality baked foods that win 


loyal customers for you. Maybe ee%ee 

you should take a close ote eee? o4 
look at what these mixes can e° eo? ’ 

do for you. ee ve 
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Pillsbury Prepared Mixes 22. 


@ SWEET DOH MIXES—Special, Redi-Raise, Rollex @® CAKE MIXES—Chocolate, 
Lemon Gold, Spice, White @ CAKE DONUT MIXES—Doh Lux, Gold-N-Doh, Qualitex 
@ PO-TA-DOH RAISED DONUT MIX @© SUGARKOTE 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


- 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 
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Plumbing 
Is NO pipe.. 


A PAIR OF ELBOWS and a knowledge 
of all the joints in town don’t make a Master 
Plumber. When you have pipe problems, 
be safe—ask a man who knows the right 
answers. And leave flour aging to experts, 
too. That’s us. We aerate ours just after 
milling. It floats into the bins bulked up 
with 20% air. There it lies, under con- 
trolled time and temperature, until it’s 
right. Just before packing, we aerate it 
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again. Thus, it’s BIN-AGED* ... and that’s 
why all Atkinson flour comes to you per- 
fectly aged, ready to go in production. 

And because we mill for 50,000 cwt. stor- 
age rather than to fill individual orders, we 
have ample time to adjust the milling opera- 
tion precisely. Result, every sack uniform 
from lot to lot, from order to order. 

That’s why you should switch quickly to 
Atkinson’s . . . it’s BIN-AGED.* 
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ATKINSON MILLING CO. sunnzarous, mmusor 


*Trademark Reg. U. 8.Pat. Off. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 








Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 








Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


~NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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| Bemis Band-Label 
Displays your Brands 
FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


No matter how the bags are stacked, your 


brand is bound to show. Made of weli- 
strength paper, the Band-Label is easy to 
remove in one piece and it doesn’t clog 


| washing machines or drains. 


America’s . 
4 EMS Bp 
No. 1 4 
re) 
Bag Maker” ‘ = 4 


SIDES 
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the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


Confidence Confirmed hea 


You can buy KELLY’S FAMOUS with Confidence, knowing 
that as a customer of this milling company you will always re- 
ceive fair treatment. ... You can bake KELLY’S FAMOUS 
with Confidence, knowing that this quality brand will give the 
finest, uniform results day after day. KELLY’S FAMOUS 
quality is based on top notch wheats and expert milling. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











- 


HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Gue You these 
1 Merck Enrichment Wafers The Merck method of pro- Merck Enrichment Wafers . 
e dissolve rapidly, yielding a s duction provides you with * are manufactured under 
suspension of extremely fine wafers of satinlike appearance, _rigid specifications, and their 
particles. This promotes uni- _free from chips and dust. enrichment content is labora- 
form distribution of all enrich- tory controlled. 
ment ingredients. 
\These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Baking. 
7 
Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your — 





yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX!” CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MERCK & cO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. » Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada; MERCK. & CO., Ltd. * Montreal « Toronto « Valleyfield 
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HUBBARD’S ALMANACK | 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“There will be no panic, but there 
will be a gradual adjustment of prices 
to a lower scale which may be painful 
in some cases and helpful in others. 
There will be less extravagance in 
living and a willingness to give a 
full day’s effort for a day’s wage.” 


TRUE STATEMENTS IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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« * QUALITY SINCE 1878 « * « + * 





IMPERIAL 
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Our Wheat Buyers Are Hawhshaws! 


AWKSHAW, Dick Tracy or Sherlock Holmes have nothing on our 
wheat buyers. They are brilliant detectives, too, when it comes to seek- 
ing out and capturing the choicest baking wheats. 


In our carefully planned program, each of our trained wheat buyers at our 
country stations has surveyed before harvest the wheat farms in his territory 


to learn which fields were planted with the varieties and quality we want 
for top performance of IMPERIAL and VELVET. Then, during the mar- 


keting year, we purchase for milling only those wheats that come from fields 
our buyers know are the best. 


This “grass roots” wheat selection program is possible only because of our 
location in the midst of America’s big gest and best wheat belt, where we can 
know each grower from whom we buy and know the wheat he produces. 


This planned program of careful wheat selection is your guarantee of the finest 
baking qualities in those honored brands—IMPERIAL and VELVET. 


WALNUT Creek MILLING ComPpANy 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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VELVET 
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Dec. 1 Private Exports Made Official 





Minneapolis Mill 
Workers Prepare 
to Go on Strike 


MINNEAPOLIS — Fast - breaking 
developments in the disagreement 
over wages for employees in the 
mil'ing industry in Minneapolis indi- 
cate that a strike will be called 
which will bring a shutdown in the 
majority of the flour mills, if not all 
of them in the city. 

‘he dispute has not been definitely 
set‘ied as this issue of The North- 
we-tern Miller goes to press. Here 
arc the developments up to press 
time: 


fact-finding commission, appoint- 
ed by Gov. Luther W. Youngdahl of 
Minnesota, made public its report 
Tu sday, Sept. 7. The industry and 
pu lic representatives of the commis- 
sio’ urged that the recommendation 
of settlement for 12%4¢ an hour, as 
previously advocated by Carl Carl- 





SOIENTIST CUTS CORN DOWN 
TO FIT MAN 


* 


SROOKHAVEN, LI. — Dr. W. 
Ralph Singleton, geneticist in charge 
of studies on the effect of radiations 
on heredity at the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, recently declared 
that he had succeeded in developing 
a “short corn” with decided advan- 
tages over the “tall corn” of Iowa 
fame. The new strain, Dr. Singleton 
says, is less vulnerable to heavy wind 
or rainstorms, the tassels are more 
accessible for fertilizing the seed, and 
the crop yield is greater. In pointing 
out his reasons for reducing the corn 
to the size of a man, Dr. Singleton 
pointed out that it is easier to make 
six-foot corn than a 14-foot man. 


gren, U.S. conciliation service officer, 
be accepted. The labor member of 
the fact-finding commission wrote a 
minority report, in which he set 20¢ 
an hour as a settlement figure. The 
union’s original demand was 57¢. The 
milling companies represented in the 
negotiations offered 10¢. The five 
companies directly involved in the 
negotiations are Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Standard Milling Co., Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., General Mills, Inc., and 
International Milling Co. Minneapo- 
lis wage rates is the sole issue. 

The day shift workers met the eve- 
ning of Sept. 7 following announce- 
ment of the fact-finding commission’s 
report and of 1,100 workers voting, 
all but 49 voted in favor of a strike. 
The night shift workers’ balloting to- 
day, Sept. 8, followed the same pro- 
portion in favor of striking. 

F. W. Hayes, director of industrial 
relations for the Russell-Miller com- 
pany, and spokesman for the five com- 
panies directly involved, issued a 
statement Sept. 7 after publication 
of the fact-finding commission’s re- 
port, and said that the milling com- 
panies were willing to accept the 
commission’s recommendation of 
12%¢ an hour wage raise. 

Raleigh Meyer, business agent for 
the Minneapolis local of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Millers, said 
that the union members would stay 
on their jobs if the milling companies 
accepted the minority recommenda- 
tion (by the labor member of the 
commission) setting 20¢ as the set- 
tlement. Mr. Meyer set 3 p.m. Sept. 
8 as the deadline for acceptance of 
that offer, adding that if the work- 
ers go out on strike, they will not 
return for anything less than the 57¢ 
an hour raise originally demanded. 

Mr. Meyer also said that three of 
the milling companies in Minneapo- 
lis, not included in the five major 
companies named, had indicated that 
they would settle for the 20¢ recom- 
mended by the labor member of the 
commission. He did not name the 
companies which he said would set- 





PMA Asks for East Coast. Flour 
for Mill Shipment by Oct. 15 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration wired mills the night of 
Sept. 7 for offers of flour for East 
Coast delivery, shipment from mill 
not later than Oct. 15. Offers were 
to be filled by 3:30 p.m., Sept. 8, 
for acceptance not later than 10 a.m., 
Sept. 9. The request called for offers 
of hard wheat flour, enriched, soft 
wheat flour enriched and 80% ex- 
traction hard wheat flour, enriched. 

The PMA bought only 477,000 
sacks of flour (1,073,250 bu. wheat) 
for delivery to Gulf ports by Oct. 15 
on its request of Sept. 1. Mills had 
made offers of 3,849,100 sacks. Prices 
paid ranged downward from $5.28 
for 72% extraction and $5.18 for 
80%, at the Gulf. 

Purchases of 40,800 sacks of hard 
wheat flour were announced Sept. 3 
by the army quartermaster depot in 
Chicago. The flour, for distribution 
among various naval stations in this 
country, was bought from mills in 
the Southwest, the Northwest and 
California. The flour is for delivery 
in November- December. Pri'’ces 


ranged from $5.03 to $5.96, depending 
upon delivery point. 

The army quartermaster Sept. 7 
bought 95,000: sacks of hard wheat 
flour, enriched. Prices paid were $5.32, 
$5.90, $4.87 and $5.19, depending on 
type of sacks: and delivery points. 
The flour is for September and Oc- 
tober delivery, partly for export and 
partly domestic. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration will open bids Sept. 13 
for 4,000 sacks of flour, hard wheat, 
bleached, enriched, in 10-lb. sacks. 
Delivery will be 2,000 sacks on Oct. 
1, 1,000 Nov. 1 and 1,000 Dec. 1. 

The CCC bought 5,737,135 bu. 
wheat, 739,125 bu. barley and 200,- 
000 bu. rye during the period from 
noon Aug. 27 through Sept. 3. The 
wheat purchases were 3,638,068 bu. 
through Kansas City, 900,000 bu. in 
Minneapolis, 242,000 in Chicago and 
956,600 in Portland. 

Since July 1 CCC purchases have 
amounted to 94,166,157 bu. wheat, 
4,849,200 sacks flour (10,812,004 bu. 
wheat equivalent), 9,870,664 bu. bar- 
ley, 5,856,427 bu. grain sorghums and 
267,857 bu. rye. 








DECISION AFFECTS NATIONS 
GRANTED FUNDS THROUGH ECA 


Compromise Worked Out Following Lengthy Negotia- 
tions Among U.S. Officials; October-December 
Allocations Include No Corn 


/ 





tle for 20¢ in order to prevent a 
shutdown. 

In the event that Mr. Carlgren’s 
last ditch meeting between represen- 
tatives of the union and the milling 
companies fails to bring about an 
agreement, the mills will be down at 
3:30 p.m. today (Sept. 8), when the 
second shift goes off duty. 

The capacity of Minneapolis mills, 
63,160 sacks, is slightly less than 
half the Minnesota total, and about 
one third of the Northwest total ca- 
pacity. About one half of the U.S. 
durum wheat capacity is in Minne- 
apolis and would be affected in the 
event of a strike. 


Chlorine Dioxide 
Hearing Scheduled 
to Be Held Oct. 5 


WASHINGTON—The Federal Se- 
curity Agency has set Oct. 5 as the 
date for a hearing on proposals to 
amend the flour standards to permit 
the inclusion of chlorine dioxide as 
an optional ingredient and to exclude 
Agene from the standards as a 
bleaching agent. 

The Millers National Federation, 
through its technical service depart- 
ment, has accumulated a_ large 
amount of information to be pre- 
sented. The federation has indicated 
that the two points to be emphasized 
are that chlorine dioxide is a useful 
bleaching agent and that it has no 
toxic properties. 

Government procedure in bringing 
about changes in food standards is 
such that several months will elapse 
between the date of the hearing and 
the effective date of any change 
adopted as a result of the hearing. 
Federation officials believe that in 
the event the federal agency acts 
favorably upon the request, a “sub- 
stantial time’’ will be allowed for the 
mills to make the change-over from 
Agene to chlorine dioxide. 

The federation’s technical commit- 
tee is continuing its investigations 
into the merits of other proposed 
bleaching substances. It was stated 
that these investigations “have 
turned up interesting information, 
but as yet this information is not 
sufficiently comprehensive to justify 
action to obtain additional amend- 
ments to the flour standards.” 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD ADVISES MILLS 
ON CLASS TWO WHEAT 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all. mills that the 
average price of Class 2 wheat over 
the board’s prices of Class 1 wheat 
for the month of August are 37%¢ 
bu. for spring wheat, and 47%¢ bu. 
for amber durum wheat. 











By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The grain export 
monopoly of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. ends Dec. 1, 1948. The accom- 
plishment has been made possible 
through provisions of the Economic 
Cooperation Act which required the 
maximum use of private trade chan- 
nels in the export of commodities 
when Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration funds are used. 

The decision, while a victory in 
principle for the private trade, is a 
compromise decision since the pri- 
vate trade wanted the business turned 
back into free competitive channels 
Oct. 1. 

After Dec. 1, when ECA grant 
funds are used to purchase commodi- 
ties foreign buyers will have to pur- 
chase all grains from private trade 
sellers. However, cash buying coun- 
tries and ECA participating nations 
using their own funds or funds ob- 
tained from ECA under loans in pur- 
chasing grain will have the option of 
buying either from the private trade 
or CCC, 

A compromise decision was brought 
about through the antagonism of the 
front office at U.S. Department of 
Agriculture which had repudiated an 
earlier agreement between private 
trade representatives and operating 
officials at USDA whereby active co- 
operation between the trade and CCC 
would smooth out internal rail trans- 
portation problems and insure efficient 
use of port facilities. USDA top offi- 
cials said that the agency would not 
join in any such program of coopera- 
tion since it would be blamed for 
port congestion which it expected the 
private trade would create. 


Follows Negotiations 


This delayed compromise resulted 
from lengthy negotiations between 
ECA, USDA and U.S. Department of 
Commerce officials. 

The crisis in these negotiations was 
reached when ECA boss Paul Hoff- 
man told Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, that he wanted 


(Continued on page 93) 
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FASHION SHOW SET FOR 
SALESGIRLS 


ATLANTA — An added attraction 
on the Sept. 19 afternoon program 
of the Southern Bakers Exposition 
and Production Conference, to be 
held here at the Municipal Auditor- 
jum Sept. 19-21, will be a fashion 
show for retail bakery salesgirls. The 
show is being sponsored by the An- 
gelica Jacket Co., St. Louis, and Sol 
Brown, local representative, will be 
in charge. There will be four models 
with a commentary throughout the 
show describing materials, color 
schemes, etc. 
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Millers’ Ad Campaign Gets Under Way 
CONSUMER APPEAL SETS OFF 
SERIES OF MAGAZINE ADS 


Leading Magazines, Sunday Newspaper Supplements and 
Southern Newspaper Rotogravure Sections 


to Be Used 


CHICAGO—The first industry-wide 
advertising campaign ever sponsored 
by the milling industry is under way 
in 14 leading magazines and in Sun- 
day newspaper supplements and 
southern newspaper rotogravure sec- 
tions. 

Planned by the Millers’ National 
Federation in behalf of U.S. flour 
mills, the $1,750,000 campaign is de- 
signed to increase flour consumption 
by increasing the public’s knowledge 
of the nutritional benefits and econo- 
mies of enriched wheat flour foods. 

The theme of the campaign, which 
is being handled by the Chicago office 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., is ‘6-Way 
Nourishment from Enriched Bread 
and Flour.”’ Emphasis will be placed 
on nutrition by means of a symbol 
consisting of six flags identified as 
protein, vitamin B-1, niacin, riboflav- 
in, food energy and iron. These flags 
will appear in every ad, rising from 
a slice of bread, a biscuit or whatever 
baked product is being featured. 

Publications selected to carry the 


as Media 


advertising have a total circulation of 
55 million. Full-page, four-color ads 
will appear in Life, Saturday Evening 
Post, Better Homes & Gardens, Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies Home Journal, 
McCall's, True Story, Parents’, Farm 
Journal, Woman’s Day, Family Cir- 
cle, American Weekly and This Week. 

To equalize the campaign in the 
south, half page or two-column ads 
in four-color bleed will be run in 
Holland’s Progressive Farmer, South- 
ern Agriculturist and the roto sections 
of the Louisville Courier Journal, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and 
Nashville Tennessean. 


Ad Schedule Listed 


The detailed advertising schedule 
for the last four months of 1948 fol- 
lows: 

Life—Sept. 13, Oct. 11, Nov. 8, 
Dec. 6. Saturday Evening Post—Sept. 
25, Oct. 23, Nov. 20; Better Homes 
& Gardens—September, October, De- 
cember; Good Housekeeping—Sep- 
tember, October, November; Ladies’ 


-way nourishment 
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FIRST AD—The first consumer advertisement of the Miller’s Long Range 
Program is reproduced above. It is scheduled to appear in Life, Saturday 
Evening Post, This Week, American Weekly, Ladies Home Journal and 
other publications. The total circulation of the 61 publications in which it 


will appear is 55 million. 





Home Journal—September, October, 
November; McCall’s—September, Oc- 
tober, December; True Story—Octo- 
ber, November December; Parents’— 
September, November; Farm Journal 
—September, November; Woman’s 
Day —September, November, and 
Family Circle—September, Novem- 
ber, December. 

American Weekly—Sept. 12, Nov. 7. 
This is a Sunday supplement distrib- 
uted with Albany Times-Union, At- 
lanta Constitution, Baltimore Ameri- 
can, Boston Advertiser, Buffalo Cour- 
ier Express, Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Detroit 
Times, Los Angeles Examiner, Miami 
Herald, Milwaukee Sentinel, New 
York Journal & American, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph, Portland Oregonian, San An- 
tonio Light, San Francisco Examiner, 
Seattle Post Intelligencer, Syracuse 
Herald-American, Washington Times- 
Herald. 

This Week—Sept. 19, Nov. 14. This 
is a Sunday supplement distributed 
with Atlanta Journal, Baltimore Sun, 
Birmingham News & Age Herald, 
Boston Herald, Chicago News, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Dallas News, Des Moines 
Register, Detroit News, Indianapolis 
Star, Los Angeles Times, Memphis 
Commercial Appeal; Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Minneapolis Tribune, New York 
Herald Tribune, Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, Pittsburgh Press, Portland Ore- 
gon-Journal, Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle, St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Spokane 
Spokesman Review, Washington Star. 

In order to bring southern distribu- 
tion of the advertising up approxi- 
mately to the national level, the fol- 
lowing six publications are to be used: 

Holland’s—September, October, De- 
cember; Progressive Farmer—Sep- 
tember, November, December; South- 
ern Agriculturist—September, Octo- 
ber, November; Louisville Courier 

(Continued on page 91) 


Complete Details 
of Big Canadian 
Flour Deal Secret 


WINNIPEG—Particulars regarding 
the sale of 2,750,000 bbl. of Canadian 
flour last week are still somewhat 
shrouded in secrecy. Canadian Whe at 
Board officials refused to comment 
on the transaction, and state that it 
is entirely a business matter between 
mills and the purchaser. 

The wheat was bought for shipment 
to Italy, with the Vatican named as 
the buyer. However, advices from 
Rome say that the purchasing offi-e 
of the Vatican denied reports that it 
had bought the Canadian wheat flo: r 
The Canadian embassy’s commerc al 
attache in Rome, however, was sz d 
to have confirmed a report that te 
wheat had been bought by a priva-e 
buyer ‘on behalf of the Vatican.” 

The entire quantity was handl d 
through private channels, and 
volves a sum of around $33 millic.. 
The price is said to have been $6 pr 
100 lb., basis f.a.s. Montreal. Tie 
flour will be shipped at intervais 
throughout the entire 1948-49 crop 
year, and will be shipped in sacks, 
mainly 100’s and 140’s. The first shi)- 
ments will be made as soon as suf'i- 
cient new wheat arrives to perm t 
the milling and shipping of sizab'e 
quantities. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JULY FLOUR LOADINGS OFF 


MINNEAPOLIS — July carload 
shipments of flour and millstuffs from 
Minneapolis during July totaled 3,655 
cars, according to a compilation pre- 
pared by the Soo Line railroad. The 
July movement compared with 4,561 
cars in the same month a year agi 
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Milling Firms Arrange Tie-in 
Advertising to Push Campaign 


CHICAGO—Advance copies’ of 
magazines containing the first adver- 
tisement to appear in national maga- 
zines in the Miller’s Long Range Pro- 
gram were recently sent to mill ex- 
ecutives by the publishers, the Mill- 
ers National Federation said recently. 

According to the MNF, “this pow- 
erful and continuing national adver- 
tising of enriched wheat-flour foods 
provides a tie-in opportunity which 
<« 3 
alert advertising and sales managers 
in all fields are quick to realize. Iden- 
tification of their products with this 
advertising provides maximum bene- 
fits.” 

Signs of mounting activity in this 
tie-in advertising are visible by mills, 
bakers, food retailers and allied con- 
cerns, the federation says. Mill ads in 
trade papers have been showing the 
banners of enrichment; a mill sales 
division has staged a long range pro- 
gram sales contest, another has pre- 
pared a large display sign featuring 
the banners. Orders for posters and 
inserts have been shipped out stead- 
ily by the federation. One company 
revised a large publication of recipe 








folders to include the banners, while 
another is using six of the large mi!! 
announcement ads plus a_ specié! 
newspaper campaign, and still an- 


other company is using the banne~ 


theme on outdoor billboards. 


A family flour mill has ordere:! 


10,000 posters with the banner on 
biscuit, and another has ordered th 
same number of inserts. 

According to many bag manufac 
turers, mills are ordering bags im 
printed with banners. A flour broke 
has developed his own merchandisin; 
program for wholesale bakers buil 
on the national advertising of th 
Millers Long Range Program, and : 
large food chain is featuring the ad 
in its newspaper ads. 

More than 400 bakeries have or 
dered tie-in materials from mill: 
salesmen, the federation reported 
One large allied company is prepar 
ing a special advertising program us 
ing the national advertising of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, and recor« 
sales have been reported by a schoo 
book cover manufacturer using cov 
ers featuring the banners of enrich 
ment. 
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William J. Warner 


VJ. WARNER, PILLSBURY 
EXECUTIVE, DEAD AT 46 


UINNEAPOLIS—William J. War- 
, 46, manager, durum, rye and 
rse flour sales, Pillsbury Mills, 
, Minneapolis, died at his home 
re of a heart attack Sept. 7. 
Ir. Warner was born Sept. 7, 1902, 
i: St. Paul. After attending Shattuck 
S-hool, Faribault, Minn., he was grad- 
uted from Yale University with a 
P.. B. degree. 

He joined Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Sept. 2, 1924, as a clerk in the audit- 
ing department. Later he became a 
salesman, then an assistant in the 
grain purchasing department of the 
company in December, 1931. 

He was named a wheat buyer in 
August, 1933. Mr. Warner was ap- 
pointed to the position of manager, 
durum and rye flours, in April, 1943, 
and was given the additional respon- 
sibility for all coarse flour sales in 
1946. 

Funeral services were held Sept. 8 
at Oakland Cemetery Chapel, St. 
Paul. The services were conducted by 
the Rev. Donald Henning, rector and 
headmaster of Shattuck School. Pall- 
bearers were James G. Fullerton, 
Chauncey Griggs, George Heffelfin- 
ger, Paige Lehman, Paul Clifford, 
Benton Case, Charles Hodgman and 
Philip W. Pillsbury. 

Mr. Warner is survived by his 
widow, Zelva, three children, Sally, 
Anna and Zelva, and his mother. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES W. RINGWALD JOINS 
BUNGE CORP. IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—James W. Ringwald 
has joined the Bunge Corp. in an as- 
istant managerial capacity in its 
rain and elevator division. 

Mr. Ringwald has had many years 
of experience in this field and re- 
cently represented the Kansas Eleva- 
tor Co. in Kansas City, and previous 
to that was with the Cargill Grain Co. 

He has a broad acquaintance in the 
industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS CONSUMER STUDY 
TO BE RELEASED SEPT. 14 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The third 
annual [Illinois Consumer Analysis 
made in 40 Illinois cities, other than 
Chicago, will be ready for release 
Sept. 14, according to Paul L. Gor- 
ham, general manager, Illinois Daily 
Newspaper Markets, Springfield. 








Information on soda crackers and 
round crackers is contained in Vol. 6 
of the 13-volume survey, and cereal 
buying information is contained in 
Vol. 7. Each volume contains brand 
preference figures and dealer distri- 
bution for both chain and independent 
stores for each of the 40 cities sur- 
veyed. 

National Biscuit Co. leads the soda 
cracker field in the 40 market sum- 
mary with 26.6% of consumer fam- 
ilies buying, followed by Carr-Consol- 
idated and Sunshine with 19.4% and 
15.4%, respectively. Brand preference 
figures for individual cities vary con- 
siderably. 

Ritz dominates in round crackers 
with 86% of consumer families buy- 
ing. 

Copies of the analysis will be avail- 
able to the trade following Sept. 14, 
either from Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets or from national advertising 
representatives of the participating 
Illinois newspapers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERT GALBRAITH, 
TEXAS BROKER, DIES 


DALLAS—Albert Galbraith, 77, a 
pioneer grain broker in this territory, 
died here Aug. 29. He established an 
office in Dallas in 1910. From 1927 
until his retirement in 1941, he was 
located in Fort Worth. Due to his 
many years of active association with 
the grain trade, he was widely known 
and was highly respected. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two married 
daughters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANITATION SESSION ON 
CORN MILLERS’ AGENDA 


CHICAGO—The American Corn 
Millers Federation will hold another 
sanitation meeting at the Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Oct. 26-27, according to 
an announcement by Harry Hunter, 
secretary. 

This will be another round table 
discussion led by George Wagner, en- 
tomologist, department of biological 
control, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 
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USDA Adds to and 
Shifts Previous 
Export Quotas 


WASHINGTON — The following 
emergency export allocations, ad- 
vances, and revisions were approved 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture during the week ended Aug. 27: 

1. 45,000 long tons of barley from 
PMA stocks to the Army for Sep- 
tember shipment to Japan and Korea. 

2. 9,000 long tons of wheat from 
PMA stocks to Switzerland as an 
advance against the tentative Octo- 
ber-December program — September 
shipment. 

3. A previous allocation of 4,000 
long tons, wheat equivalent, of flour 
to Israel from PMA stocks (August 
program) was revised to permit com- 
mercial procurement. 

4. 36,000 long tons of coarse grains 
(oats, barley or grain sorghums) to 
France, Saar and French North Afri- 
ca—commercial, September shipment. 

5. 450 long tons of alfalfa meal to 
Israel—commercial procurement, Au- 
gust-December shipment. 

6. 80 long tons of soybean meal to 
the U.K. for use in streptomycin pro- 
duction — commercial procurement, 
August-December shipment. 
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Upward Trend in USS. Flour 


Production Continues 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 16,857,209 sacks of flour during August. This is an increase of 357,486 
sacks over the July output. The same mills reported production of 17,561,057 
during August, 1947, or 703,848 sacks more than for the past month. Two 
years ago the production for August was 16,003,850 and three years ago, 
16,022,176. Based on the Bureau of Census production figures for June, 1948, 
the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in that month 
made 69% of the total flour produced in the U.S. Assuming that these mills 
accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production in August, the 
figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month indicate that 
total flour production for the U.S. was 24,430,000 sacks. 

During August, 12 durum manufacturing companies, representing approxi- 
mately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S., made 815,338 sacks of 
durum products, an increase of 113,312 sacks over the output for July and 
70,418 sacks over the output for August, 1947. 














Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 
August, Previous — August 
1948 month 1947 1946 1945 
WOFERWERE cccccisiccccsebsncses 3,504,674 3,193.525 4,178,852 3,869,955 3,689,275 
BOUT WOR  coccccvcccsscscececs 6,881,078 6,814,742 6,805,425 6,308,412 5,655,149 
|. Pee eT eee Pee 2,466,492 2,395,131 2,404,322 2,201,019 2,379,854 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,485,804 2,457,752 2,626,319 2,177,619 2,682,934 
No. Pacific Coast .....cscecees 1,519,161 1,638,591 1,546,139 1,446,845 1,614,964 
WORRIED ccc ctreceeetecivadas 16,857,209 16,499,741 17,561,057 16,003,850 16,022,176 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 67 71 


Total Monthly Production of Durum Products 


August, 
1948 


Nine compaties ....ccccccccess 815,338 


Previous Cc August 
month 1947 1946 1945 
702,026 744,920 705,414 











Procedure for Participation 
in ECA Grain Program Listed 


WASHINGTON—With the return 
of grain exports to private trade on 
Dec. 1, exporters handling sales of 
grain, flour and other products will 
be required to execute certain state- 
ments of price certification and other 
documents to obtain payment for the 
transaction. The procedure prescribed 
by the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration appears on page 82 of this 
issue. 

The instructions contain reference 
to the ECA Act itself, the ECA Ap- 
propriations Act and the ECA Regu- 
lation 1 as amended Aug. 10. Copies 
of all these documents should be in 
the possession of exporters planning 
sales to ECA countries if they ex- 
pect to transact business without 
delay. 

Of particular interest in the in- 
structions is the provision regarding 
an ECA procurement authorization 
stipulating procurement from the 
U.S. This type of procurement gen- 
erally may involve commodities 
which are declared in surplus supply 
in the U.S. and for which ECA grant 
funds must be specifically spent. In 
these cases sellers are required to 
note on the invoice or through sep- 
arate notation that the grain to be 
exported was of U.S. origin. This 
provision is included to prevent the 
import of a domestic surplus com- 
modity, such as oats from Canada, 
for export to a foreign ECA financed 
buyer. At present this opportunity 
exists in oats at Buffalo. 

The ECA decided Sept. 3 that it 
will not reimburse for marine insur- 
ance on any cargoes shipped under 
ECA participating account. The ECA 
claims that it cannot set up an in- 
surance section to handle this busi- 
ness. This would appear to have the 
effect of driving the insurance busi- 
ness to foreign insurance carriers. 
In the case of where ECA would 
reimburse under the old procedure 
it is not clear who would obtain the 
payments in case of loss. This ruling 
has been opposed within the ECA 
on the grounds that it would de- 


prive American insurance companies 
of the business. 

Flour mills are advised to acquaint 
themselves with the rules for doing 
business with the ECA on a free en- 
terprise basis, as flour transactions 
with the ECA later will be brought 
under close scrutiny to see that prices 
are fully competitive. 

In this connection, the recent pro- 
curement policy of the Italian Tech- 
nical Mission of advertising for offers 
of flour on specification is not in 
itself complete evidence to the ECA 
that flour has been obtained on a 
competitive basis. However, the Ital- 
ian mission covered all loop-holes, 
when it submitted not only state- 
ments of purchases but rejected bids 
of other vendors when presenting 
bills for reimbursement to the ECA. 
This method is complete and satis- 
factory to the ECA. However, since 
all foreign buyers may not follow 
this method, the ECA intends to 
establish a system whereby all flour 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Wheat Pools Place 
Canadian Crop at 
361 Million Bushels 


WINNIPEG—-A wheat crop this 
year of at least 361 million bushels, 
as compared to 319 million harvested 
a year ago is forecast by the three 
wheat pool organizations. They indi- 
cate that the totals are subject to 
revision when harvesting progresses 
in the late sections of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 

The figures by provinces follow: 





Bushels (000 omitted) 

Wheat— 1948 1947 
Manitoba ...... -+« 57,500 43,000 
Saskatchewan ....... 188,765 173,000 
pS ee ee ee 115,000 103,000 
Total wheat ...... 361,265 319,000 
Total oats .... .- 230,429 194,000 
Total barley . 142,835 131,000 
Total flax 15,903 11,550 
Total rye 23,147 11,638 
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Brannan Attacks Grain Trade 





DECLARES “OBSTRUCTIONIST TACTICS” 
IMPERIL LOAN, PURCHASE PROGRAMS 


Secretary of Agriculture Voices Administration Charges That Grain 
Dealers Will Profit From Distress Wheat Because of 
CCC Storage Shortage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Smarting under 
the opposition of the grain and al- 
lied trades to the administration’s leg- 
islative program in the past session 
of Congress, the administration, using 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, as its spokesman, is intensi- 
fying its attack on the grain, milling 
and baking industries, charging ob- 
structionist tactics which would nul- 
lify the effects of the loan and pur- 
chase programs on the major farm 
crops. 

At a press conference last week Mr. 
Brannan replied to charges made by 
the former Minnesota governor Har- 
old E. Stassen to the effect that the 
administration of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture policies promoted high 
prices. Mr. Brannan declared that he 
doubted that the Stassen charges 
were a personal attack and conse- 
quently must be construed as aimed 
at the theory of the price support 
program. Mr. Brannan gave his en- 
dorsement to the theory of farm price 
supports as a long range policy but 





Vatican Denies 
Large Canadian 
Flour Purchase 


A denial by the Vatican’s purchas- 
ing office in Rome of reports that the 
Vatican had recently bought 3 million 
barrels of Canadian flour was carried 
in Associated Press reports last week. 

The secretary of the buying com- 
mittee of the pontifical commission of 
assistance, quoted in the report said: 
“We have made no such purchase. 
The amount involved, anyway, is far 
too large for our purposes.” 

The Canadian embassy’s commer- 
cial attache in Rome, however, was 
reported by the AP to have confirmed 
a news service report from New York 
that the wheat, about 3% of Canada’s 
1948 output, had been sold to a pri- 
vate buyer ‘“‘on behalf of the Vati- 
can.” 

v =F 


Senator Makes Inquiry 


WASHINGTON — Senator Wherry 
(R., Neb.) said Sept. 2 that he was 
asking Myron C. Taylor, President 
Truman’s representative at the Vati- 
can to see that U.S. flour mills get a 
chance to bid on any large purchases 
by the Vatican. Senator Wherry said 
he was not protesting the reported 
Canadian sale of 3 million barrels of 
flour to the Vatican but that he is 
making inquiries of Mr. Taylor at the 
request of U.S. mills that contacted 
him because he is chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee. 
Senator Wherry reported that U.S. 
mills were not given an opportunity 
to bid on the Vatican business. 


charged that in failing to make the 
flexible price support provisions im- 
mediately effective this year Con- 
gress tied the hands of the USDA. 
Mr. Brannan declared that price sup- 
port progams lend stability to pro- 
duction and prices. 

When questioned over the use he 
would have made of the flexible price 
support powers had they been grant- 
ed he admitted that only in the case 
of potatoes would the power be help- 
ful in this crop year. 


Attacks Grain Trade 


The secretary lost little time, how- 
ever, in expanding his attack on the 
grain trade when he pointed out the 
administration position that it was 
unable to implement the loan and 
purchase program because of the 
alleged inability of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to expand its temporary 
bin storage facilities. Mr. Brannan 
explained that when farmers are un- 
able to obtain adequate storage fa- 
cilities to make them eligible for 
the loan or the purchase program then 
their grain becomes “distress” grain. 
When that occurs the grain trade 
buys the distressed grain and holds 
it until the price returns to the price 
support level. 

At this point Mr. Brannan flatly 
predicted that the price of wheat 
would go back to the loan level. 

He charged that the “big grain 
dealers” would reap profits from dis- 
tressed wheat. However, he neglected 
to explain where the grain trade 
would find storage space since he 
implied that storage space was now 
unavailable to the farm producer. Nor 
did he attempt to point out the mal- 
adjustment of the terminal loan pro- 
gram between Chicago and Kansas 
City, where, because of the failure of 
the Chicago terminal market loan 
rate to reflect full freight over Kan- 
sas City, terminal storage facilities 
have not been utilized to the maxi- 
mum capacity. 

Nor did the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture bring out the fact that little if 
any grain bought by country elevator 
or terminal elevator operators is held 
speculatively. Except under rigid con- 
ditions such as existed under price 
control, trade spokesmen declare that 
little if any grain bought by ware- 
housemen is held unhedged. Conse- 
quently, it is not clear how the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can justify his 
claim of profits to be reaped by big 
grain dealers. 


Criticizes Baking Industry 


The Brannan press conference can 
be definitely described as a political 
bandstand where the secretary re- 
peated the administration attacks on 
the grain, milling and baking indus- 
tries. He cited that price of bread 
which was not under price support 
but had increased in price approxi- 
mately 1¢ lb. when the price of wheat 
went over $3 but the price of bread 
did not come down when the wheat 
price fell, he charged. 

He asserted that he had no opinion 


on the desirable grain export level 
and that he was not conversant with 
the controversy between Charles 
Sawyer, secretary of commerce, and 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
officials over the size of grain ex- 
ports. He said he was not prepared 
to express an opinion on grain ex- 
ports until the final size of the wheat, 
corn and related crops was known. 

In response to a question over the 
reduction in the amount of temporary 
bin storage space available to farm- 
ers from CCC facilities, he said that 
formerly CCC had temporary bin 
storage space of approximately 300 
million bushels but that it had now 
been reduced to 50 million-bushel ca- 
pacity. Some of the bins had been 
sold to farmers and many had been 
diverted for other purposes than grain 
storage, he claimed. He said since 
CCC was unable to renew leases on 
bin space it lost the bins. 

The Republican Congress was gen- 
erally damned by the secretary 
straight across the board in charges 
that they opposed cooperatives, soil 
conservation, farmer-committee sys- 
tems and programs designed to stabil- 
ize farm prices at reasonable levels. 


Charges Big Profits 

Among the more prominent of the 
derelictions of the 80th Congress, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brannan, were the de- 
feat of the International Wheat 
Agreement and the limitations on 
the powers of CCC in its new perma- 
nent charter. In this latter connec- 
tion Mr. Brannan said, “The special 
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interest group for whom this second 
crippling action was performed is now 
in the process of reaping many mil- 
lions of dollars at the expense of the 
producers of wheat and other cereal 
grains. They stand to reap further 
profits when the big corn crop is har- 
vested.” 

Mr. Brannan revealed himself in 
the role of humorist during the press 
meeting when, in discussing the Stas- 
sen charges, he said that Mr. Stassen 
was actually attacking the price sup- 
port system, otherwise his statement 
seemed to “reflect the college sopho- 
more rather than a prospective cc|- 
lege president.” 

He termed charges made concern- 
ing the cost of the price support pro- 
gram as “wild” and that political! y- 
inspired estinrates on CCC losses in 
price supporting operations were ‘0 
times larger than actual losses. 

CCC has earned a lifetime net gain 
of almost $80 million from price sup- 
port operations, he alleged. The wi'd 
guesses which are the core of the 
heavy loss rumors concern whea 
corn and cotton, and on these price 
supporting operations CCC has mac 
a $250 million profit, Mr. Branne 
declared. 

The Brannan session with the pre: 
appears to confirm the prevailing im. 
pression here that the administratic 
intends to make a major issue of th 
new CCC charter by _ repeatir 
charges that the inability of the go: 
ernment to assist the farmers in sto: 
ing their crops is defeating the pri 
support program for the grains. 

At the same time Secretary Saw 
yer has been urging reduced grai 
exports so that prices of basic farr 
commodities will decline and ult 
mately be reflected in lower foo: 
prices for the domestic consumers. 





Brazilian Inquiry Improved; 
New Quotas a Trade Stimulant 


A little more activity in trade with 
Brazil is the only feature of the cur- 
rent export market, although inquiry 
from European buyers is expected 
this week, now that fourth quarter al- 
locations have been issued. 

A number of medium sized lots 
were sold to Brazil in the past few 
days, some of the bookings being on 





OIT EXTENDS LICENSES 
DUE TO STRIKES 


* 


WASHINGTON—Automatic exten- 
sions until Oct. 2, 1948, of export li- 
censes which cannot be used because 
of the West Coast longshoremen’s 
strike and the New York truckers’ 
strike were announced Sept. 7 by the 
Department of Commerce through its 
Office of International Trade. The 
validity periods of all export licenses 
against which shipment would other- 
wise have been impossible because of 
the strikes and which would have 
expired during the period from Sep- 
tember 2 to Oct. 1 have been extend- 
ed through Oct. 2. Extensions are 
limited to licenses covering shipments 
which are to go forward by water 
from West Coast ports and from 
port of New York. In the latter case, 
the New York collector of customs 
must be satisfied that shipment un- 
der extended licenses would ordinar- 
ily have been made from the port of 
New York. 


old letters of credit established prio 
to Aug. 4, which were reinstated, an 
other sales being made sight draf 
upon issuance of import licenses 
These developments indicate a mor 
liberal attitude on the part of the 
Brazilian government toward import 
ed flour, probably resulting from criti- 
cism in the Brazilian press of the 
preference given to high priced Ar- 
gentine wheat and flour as a facto! 
in raising the cost of living. 
Elsewhere in Latin America, mod- 
erate bookings of small lots were 
made, mostly to Central American 
countries. Cuba and Puerto Rico re- 
main rather dormant and sales are 
scarce to Venezuela, where current 
flour stocks are liberal. Some buyers 
in the latter country are asking for 
postponement of shipments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORRECTION 

A news story on page 10 of the 
Aug. 10 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller was incorrectly headed, “P. S. 
Joyce Named Head of GMI Central 
Division.” Mr. Joyce, as the news 
story reported, was recently appoint- 
ed vice president of the central divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., with offices 
in Chicago. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOLF PARTY PLANNED 
MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis will hold its final golf 
party of the season Sept. 13 at Mid- 
land Hills Golf Club, starting at noon. 

A dinner will follow at 7 p.m. 
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Bread Cited as “Good Buy” by ABA 





7,998,200 Bu. Flax 
Boughtby CCC Since 
Crushers Withdrew 


MINNEAPOLIS — Flaxseed crush- 
ers remained out of the $6 bu. flax 
market this week. They have bought 
no seed since Aug. 23, when it was 
decided that crushers could not con- 
tinue to pay the government support 
price and sell linseed meal at cur- 
rent values, which average $5@6 ton 
below the level of $65 ton considered 
as necessary for crushers to break 
even under the $6 flax level. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinues to buy all flax offered to it, 
paying approved terminal warehouse- 
men $6.01% bu. for U.S. No. 1 flax 
on an instore basis Minneapolis, Du- 
luth and Superior. Between Aug. 23 
and Sept. 7, the CCC had purchased 
7,098,000 bu. 

ffective Sept. 3, the agency no- 
tified warehousemen that all pur- 
chases would be made basis Duluth. 
Apparently the CCC desires to get 
the seed in export position by placing 
it at the lake port. 

leanwhile flax crushers are oper- 
ating at a fairly good rate of capac- 
ity on seed purchased previous to 
their withdrawal from the market. 
Some plants have enough such seed 
to run them for two or three months, 
it is reported. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. D. H. WHEELER TO HEAD 
GMI CHEMICAL RESEARCH 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. D. H. Wheel- 
er, head of the fats and oils section, 
General Mills, Inc., Research Labora- 
tories, Minneapolis, has been named 
head of the organization’s chemical 
research department. His appoint- 
ment was announced by Dr. Ralph H. 
Manley, director of research for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., who has served as 
acting head of the chemical depart- 
ment since December, 1946. 

In his new position, Dr. Wheeler 
will be responsible for all organic 
chemical research, including the de- 
velopment of fatty acids, new drying 
oils, synthetic waxes, chemical deriv- 
atives of wheat starch and protein, 
soybean products and other new or- 
ganic chemicals. 

Dr. Wheeler joined General Mills 
in 1943 after four years’ service as 
senior chemist with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory in Peoria, 
Ill. Born at Columbus, Ohio, in 1905, 
he received his bachelor’s degree from 
Oberlin College in 1927, his master 
of science and doctor of philosophy 
degrees from the University of Mary- 
land in 1931 and 1940, respectively. 
Before joining the Department of 











PRUNTY FIRM ENTERS 
75TH YEAR 


* 


ST. LOUIS—The Prunty Seed & 
Grain Co., St. Louis, on Sept. 4 en- 
tered its seventy-fifth year in the 
seed and popcorn business. 


Agriculture, he served successively 
as research chemist for the U.S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Co., assistant chem- 
ist for the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment and research chemist with the 
Kilgore Development Corp. In the fall 
of 1947, he was named one of the 
nation’s ten ablest fats and oils chem- 
ists in a survey sponsored by the 
Chicago section of the American 
Chemical Society. 





BLS FIGURES USED IN CHART 
COMPARING FOOD PRICE HIKES 


Bread Price Increase of 63.1% Compared With Average 
Increase of All Foodstuffs of 116.8%—In- 
creased Enrichment Emphasized 





BREAD, CANNED FOODS 
BEST BUYS 
as most food prices 
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Source: Latest available figures, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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WHERE THE FOOD DOLLAR GOES—Penny for penny, America’s in- 
flation-conscious housewives get most for their food dollar when they 
shop for enriched bread and for canned ‘fruits and vegetables, it was 
pointed out by the American Bakers Assn. in a recent release. The chart 
reproduced above was sent to newspapers, magazines and radio stations. 
Latest available figures from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics were 


used in preparing the presentation. 





NO POSTPONEMENT OF 
NEBRASKA BAG ORDER 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The effective 
date of the regulation prohibiting the 
use of secondhand bags for packing 
flour or other cereal products in Ne- 
braska has not been postponed. It 
will become effective Oct. 1, as orig- 
inally stated by G. B. Flagg, chief of 
the Bureau of Dairies, Foods and 
Weights and Measures. 

Harold L. Winfield, special assist- 
ant in the bureau, said the reports 
in the trade to the effect that the 
order had been postponed until Jan. 
1, 1949, probably originated from an 
extension granted to one company 
which had made a contract with a 
mill prior to the issuance of the regu- 
lation. 

“It is not the intention of this office 
to postpone any date on the prohibi- 
tion of packaging of flour or cereal 
products in used containers beyond 
Oct. 1,” Mr. Winfield said. He ex- 
plained the exception made and added 
that in-a case where the contract 
was negotiated prior to the issuance 
of the order, an exception would be 
made. 

Mr. Winfield said that it will be 
necessary for any company requesting 
an extension to furnish the bureau 
with a certified copy of the contract 
so that the time necessary for an ex- 





tension be determined from the con- 
tract. 

“In no instance, however, will an 
extension of time be permitted to 
go beyond Dec. 31, 1948,” Mr. Win- 
field asserted. 

¥ ¥ 


Order to Be Issued Soon 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — V. L. 
Fuqua, superintendent of the Tennes- 
see division of Dairies, Foods and 
Drugs, said Sept. 3 that his depart- 
ment will issue a formal order pro- 
hibiting the use of secondhand flour 
containers “within a very short pe- 
riod of time.” 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIfE—— 


HENRY ATWOOD HEADS 
FARM FORUM PLANNERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Henry E. At- 
wood will guide members of the 
agricultural committee of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce when 
they plan the 1949 Farm Forum, it 
was announced by Russell C. Dun- 
can, chamber president. Mr. Atwood 
is president of the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 

The purpose of the Farm Forum is 
to provide an opportunity for agri- 
culture, business and labor to discuss 
their mutual problems. The two-day 
event brings in men and women 
from all over the area to hear promi- 
nent speakers who represent the 
views of the three groups. 








CHICAGO—Despite persistent in- 
flationary pressures, the cost. of 
bread has remained closer to the pre- 
war average than any other basic 
food product except canned fruits 
and vegetables, the American Bakers 
Assn. asserted Sept. 3 in an analysis 
of latest Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures. 


Meanwhile, the average of all food- 
stuffs has gone up 116.8% over the 
1935-39 base period. 


The ABA analysis, together with 
a chart showing the comparison 
graphically, has been sent to news- 
papers, magazines and radio stations 
as part of the public relations phase 
of the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program. 


It was also emphasized that practi- 
cally all bread sold today is enriched 
with vitamins and minerals, whereas 
only a small percentage of that sold 
in 1939 carried this important nutri- 
tional fortification. 

A penny-for-penny analysis of the 
housewife’s budget problems showed 
that canned fruits and vegetables 
have jurnped 57.7%, and bread 63.1%. 
Meanwhile, fish is now 201.6% high- 
er than in 1935-39, and meat 163%. 
Butter is up 152%. 


Figures Are National Average 


All figures are national averages, 
since local factors of competition and 
production cost result in varying 
prices across the country at any 
given time. 

The average for all foods has gone 
up slightly more than either of the 
housewife’s other two basic budget 
problems. Home furnishings are ap- 
proximately 96% above 1935-39. 
Clothing for the family costs 97% 
more. 

If all foods had increased no more 
than bread, the ABA said, the gov- 
ernment’s “food basket” budget esti- 
mate on annual grocery costs for a 
family of three would be consider- 
ably less than the all-time high of 
$705 recorded in June. This equals 
$13.56 a week. 

Besides fish, meat and butter, the 
following foods also make a large 
dent in the grocery dollar, all prices 
being quoted together with their per- 
centage of increase over 1935-39: 
Fresh fruits and vegetables, 123.2; 


coffee, 104.8; poultry, 109.3; eggs, 
104.3; fats and oils, 100.8; flour, 
86.9; milk, 77.1, and sugar and 
sweets, 70.9. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


AUXILIARY HOLDS PICNIC 

PITTSBURGH—Mrs, Frank Mandl, 
Mandl Bakery, was hostess Sept. 1 
at a picnic supper at her summer 
home in North Park held by the la- 
dies auxiliary of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Fifty members attended 
and Mrs. Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops, presided. 
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Flour business has fallen back 
sharply from the large volume of two 
weeks ago. Sales by spring wheat 
mills last week about equalled capac- 
ity to slightly less, while winter 
wheat mills booked barely one fourth 
of capacity. Sizable purchases by east- 
ern bakers and jobbers on the favor- 
able price basis of late August cov- 
ered many buyers’ most urgent needs 
for the next 120 days. They now are 
in position to await another market 
dip and meanwhile are purchasing 
only on a hand-to-mouth basis. Ship- 
ping directions on old orders are fair- 
ly good and mills are running actively 
in fulfilling shipments. Eastern truck 
strikes and Pacific coast longshore- 
men labor difficulties are a threat to 
flour distribution on both seaboards 
if continued any length of time. 


EXPORT FLOUR 
TRADE LAGS 


Export trade in flour was draggy 
last week, previous to the Sept. 4 
announcement of October-December 
allocations. The flour quota for that 
period totals 569,600 long tons of flour 
in wheat equivalent, all of which will 
be for private procurement except 
Austria, Greece, the occupied zones 
and Trieste. Only scattered business 
was done to the free area of the 
Western Hemisphere. Most of the 
September quotas have been covered. 
The PMA bought 477,000 sacks for 
gulf delivery by Oct. 13, paying $5.28 
for 72% extraction and $5.18 for 
80%. Nearly 4 million sacks had been 
offered by mills. The army bought 
40,800 sacks of hard wheat flour Sept. 
3 for various naval stations in this 
country. The flour is for October-No- 
vember delivery and prices paid 
ranged from $5.03 to $5.96 depending 
upon delivery point. Mills in the 
Southwest, the Northwest and in 
California participated. 


INTEREST IN SPRING 
FLOUR SLACKENS 


Current interest in spring wheat 
flour is down considerably from the 
heavy volume of the two or three 
heavy volume of the two or three pre- 
ceding weeks. Most buyers have with- 
drawn following their liberal takings 
on the market break of late August, 
either because they are well covered 
for the nearby future or are hoping for 
a recurrence of price weakness. Last 
week’s bookings amounted to 96% 
of capacity, against 202% the pre- 
vious week and 89% a year ago. 
Some spring wheat mills which could 
not meet the price competition of 
two weeks ago have expressed the 
feeling that perhaps they have been 
left behind in the matter of bookings. 
Some have said that with buyers 
bearish in their price ideas and with 
fairly good backlogs of flour already 
coming to them, future activity may 
be hand-to-mouth. Family flour trade 
has slackened since the price upturn 
announced two weeks ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
AT SEASON’S LOW 
Southwestern sales reached another 
low point on the present crop, with 
bookings of only 22% last week. This 
compared with 27% the preceding 
week and 66% a year ago. Millers 
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FLOUR SALES DROP FOLLOWING 
LATE AUGUST BUYING SPLURGE 


Buying Interest Decreases as Buyers Sit Back in Hopes of 
Later Attractive Price Basis—Urgent Needs 
Covered for 120 Days 


were not pressing for new bakery 
business and family sales came to a 
near halt following the fairly active 
volume recorded before last week’s 
firmer price. Production and Market- 
ing Administration purchases of 477,- 
000 sacks for gulf shipment were dis- 
appointing. The army quartermaster 
bought small amounts late last week 
and a somewhat larger army purchase 
is scheduled for this week. Bakers 
lack confidence in market levels and 
show extreme reluctance to buy more 
flour now, even though the govern- 
ment wheat loan program seems to 
assure against a drastic break. Con- 
sequently, hand-to-mouth buying is 
expected to continue. Fairly active 
shipping instructions, plus a little 
day-to-day business, have kept mills 
running fairly well. 


EASTERN SALES LAG 
FOLLOWING SPREE 


Flour buying has dwindled at Buf- 
falo following the spurt of the pre- 
vious week. A_ cautious attitude 
among the wholesale grocery con- 
cerns continues to restrict family 
flour sales. Bakery sales are in small 
volume, with some firms well booked 
ahead and others taking fill-in 
amounts. Active interest by large 
metropolitan New York bakers cul- 
minated in round lot sales of very 
substantial totals. Directions were 
brisk in anticipation of possible 
spread of the truck strike. Thus far, 
no flour deliveries have been affected. 
Chief buying interest recently has 
been in springs, with a good scatter- 
ing of soft winter straights. 

Flour trading is dull at Boston, 
with exception of some activity by 
smaller operators in soft wheat flour. 
Activity last week was termed typical 
for a period preceding a long holiday 
week-end. Pittsburgh reported sub- 


stantial bookings of spring wheat 
flour on one day of the week when 
prices slumped, but the cuts did not 
apply to all mills and trade expan- 
sion was not general over the entire 
territory. At Philadelphia flour buy- 
ers continue to hold off, apparently 
convinced that they will be able to 
purchase supplies at lower prices 
later. Some bakers have ample flour 
booked at price concessions the pre- 
vious week. 


CHICAGO TRADE 
VERY QUIET 


One of the quietest six-day periods 
for some time was noted in the flour 
trade at Chicago. No class of buyers 
was interested in entering the mar- 
ket, and the usual steady buying of 
one and two-car lots also fell off. 
Most buyers contend that prices 
should work lower. Business is slow 
at St. Louis, although a few scattered 
lots were booked for prompt to 120- 
day shipment. The demand for clears 
is somewhat easier, but offers still 
are small. St. Louis mills participat- 
ed in recent flour sales to the PMA. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
TRADE DULL 


Flour business in the South and 
Southeast is dull, with most buyers 
at Atlanta remaining out of the mar- 
ket and even inquiry sharply cur- 
tailed. Bakers are fairly well cov- 
ered, and shipping directions are fair- 
ly good. Family flour sales also are 
light. At New Orleans, further cur- 
tailment of flour sales is evident, 
with the trade in general showing no 
interest in buying, particularly for fu- 
ture delivery. A few sales were made 
for prompt shipment at a price dis- 
count. Bakers and jobbers are oper- 
ating on low stocks. 


STRIKE THREATENS 
PACIFIC TRADE 


Portland advices indicate that new 
domestic flour bookings are holding 
up fairly well, but export bookings 
have slowed down, aside from the 
takings by the PMA recently. The 
longshoremen’s strike will have an 
effect on both export and domestic 
business if it continues long. Indica- 
tions Sept. 4 were for a prolonged 
work stoppage and a general rail em- 





Granulars Trade Still Light; Mills 
Await Post-Labor Day Buyer Attitude 


Durum granular trade still is 
featured by hand-to-mouth buying by 
macaroni manufacturers, with few 
indications of any inclination to 
change this policy of purchasing. Re- 
cently, it was indicated that manu- 
facturers wished to hold off until 
after Labor Day, but it remains to 
be seen whether or not this turning 
point will have any effect. Meanwhile, 
directions on old granular orders are 
fairly active and milfs continue to 
run at virtually full capacity. Order 
backlogs on mill books, however, are 
not very large. 


Receipts of new crop durum are 
picking up, but about two thirds of 
the arrivals at Minneapolis are being 
ordered into store for federal loans, 
which cuts down the open market of- 
ferings. Milling demand is fair, but 
there is no inducement to stock up as 
long as granular demand lags. Choice 
milling durum continues to. bring 
about 18¢ over Minneapolis Septem- 
ber and durum granular holds around 
$5.40 sack, bulk, Minneapolis: 


Eastern advices indicate an excel- 


lent domestic demand for macaroni 
and noodles as most distributors pre- 
pared for the fall demand. The export 
picture still is muddled, with manu- 
facturers awaiting OIT licensing de- 
velopments. June exports of maca- 
roni products amounted to 13,507,864 
lb., bringing the January-June total 
up to 198,424,780 Ib. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Sept. 4, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 





1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.334% @2.36\4 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.33% @2.36% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.31% @2.35% 
1 Durum or better ......... 2.12% @2.29% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.12% @2.29% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.08% @2.19% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 

No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4 10 211,425 95 
Previous week . 12 *193,175 76 
Year ago ...... 12 187,900 80 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Sept. 4, 1948 1,658,314 
July 1-Sept. 6, 1947 1,882,434 


*Revised. 
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bargo is expected momentarily. This 
would back up both flour and mill- 
feed deliveries from interior mills. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 55,378 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3.- 
963,250 sacks, compared with 4,018.- 
628 in the previous week and 3,58(),- 
853 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,131,585 and three years aro 
3,382,851. Production increased 13,000 
sacks in the Northwest over the pre- 
vious week but decreased 476 sac!-s 
in the Southwest, 21,000 in Buffa!o, 
34,000 in the Central and Southeast 
and 13,000 in the North Pacific Coas' 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUIET FORMULA TRADE 
SLOWS INGREDIENTS 


-_<o— 


Feeder Indifference Toward Forwa: 
Needs Causes Mills to Proceed 
Cautiously 








Northwest “ formula feed trade 
shows no improvement over the du‘! 
tone of several weeks past. Poultr: 
dairy and hog rations are movin 
very slowly as feeders stretch su) - 
plies as far as possible and hold off 
until the new corn and_ soybe: 
movement, which they feel certa 
will bring some lower prices. 

As a result, formula mills musi 
stay with their day to day operatinz 
policies and they are buying ingre- 
dients accordingly. Once in a while 
several of them run out of certain 
ingredients at the same time, whic 
brings on a quick demand for re- 
placements and a firmer price tone « 
the favored items. Generally speal 
ing, however, there is no broad tra‘ 
ing in ingredients and very little in 
terest in futures. 

Millfeeds are erratic. Eastern mi> 
ers and jobbers have been in the ma: 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 217.6 as of 
Aug. 31, up 5 points for the | 
week, The feed grain index was {| 
265.5, up 25 points. i 


OO A IS 








ket for midds. but interest in bra 
is light. 

Expected price cuts when nev 
crop corn and soybean harvests begi! 
are acting as a brake on southwest 
ern formula feed business, both deal 
ers and feeders fearing losses on an; 
inventories held in the next 60 days 
New crop corn in the southern centra 
states is available at prices belov 
terminal market values, likewis« 
curbing enthusiasm for buying com 
mercial mixtures. The unusually larg: 
future discounts for new crop cor! 
and protein meals are probably with 
out precedent so late in the year. 

Millfeed undertone grew weake 
but on declines offerings fell of! 
while buyers pulled out on advances 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE PAYS $1.20 
CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Interstate Bakeries Corp. has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.20 on its outstanding $4.8( 
preferred stock payable Oct. 1 to 
holders of record Sept. 20, 
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Wheat Futures Sag Lower 
After Erratic Week 


Bickering Over Export Target and Political Arguments Over 
Price Supports Versus Living Costs Cause Uncertainty 


Wheat futures have been highly un- 
settled the past week, with the mar- 
ket moving in both directions before 
falling into a slump toward the end 
of the period. Bickering in Wash- 
ington over the amount of wheat 
that should be exported, plus evi- 
dence that farm price supports ver- 
sus high food costs are to be a ma- 
jor political issue, contributed to the 
morket uncertainty and led to cau- 
tiousness on the part of both buyers 
an. sellers. Final prices show losses 
of “£@4¢ bu. as compared with a 
weex ago. 

sing prices Sept. 7 were: Chi- 
cayo—September $2.214%, December 
$2..1% @2.24%, May $2.15@2.15%, 
July $1.92% @1.92%; Minneapolis— 
Sep ember $2.19%4, December $2.18%, 
May $2.12%; Kansas City—Septem- 
be» $2.153%., December $2.165%, May 
$2.°5%. 

Washington Agencies Argue 

rly deliveries on September con- 
tracts were liberal. The announce- 
ment of the return of exports to pri- 
vate trade Dec. 1 was met with mixed 
int-rpretations, some trade interests 
leaning to the thought that foreign 
na‘‘ons might take less wheat on a 
coi;petitive basis. The Department 
of Commerce is wrangling with the 
Department of Agriculture over the 
quentity of wheat which should be 
shipped abroad. The former agency 
takes the view that the American 
consumer should be given some con- 
sideration and allowed to buy food 
at reasonable prices rather than 
dump the grain abroad to maintain 
high farm income. 


= 


Much Wheat to Loans 


Trade estimates indicate that about 
two thirds of the heavy spring wheat 
receipts are being ordered into stor- 
age for loan purposes, which eases 
the pressure of cash offerings. Move- 
ment in the winter wheat belt is 
decreasing rapidly. October-Decem- 
ber grain allocations announced Sept. 
4 were 145,201,000 bu., including 107,- 
581,000 bu. wheat and flour and 37,- 
620,000 bu. coarse grains. No corn 
is included. The allocations were 
about as expected in trade circles 
for the past week. 


Springs Movement Heavy 

Spring wheat movement was heavy 
as the seasonal peak of marketings 
neared. Receipts at Minneapolis to- 
taled 4,692 cars, while Duluth arrivals 
amounted to 5,378 cars. Despite the 
large movement, open market offer- 
ings were light, since a large share 
of the receipts, especially from North 
Dakota and Montana, was ordered in- 
store. General quality of the re- 
ceipts, both spring and durum, showed 
further improvement as a result of 
the more favorable harvesting con- 
ditions. Ordinary wheat sold in about 
in unchanged range, but premiums 
n high protein lots were slightly 
lower. Mill demand was quite broad 
following an active flour trade. With 
wheat selling at or below loan levels, 
most flour buyers have been willing 
to purchase supplies liberally and 
anticipate future requirements. At 
the close ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, up to 12% protein, trad- 
ed at the Minneapolis September 
price to 5¢ over; 13% protein brought 
3¢ over the ordinary range; 14% 
protein 7¢; 15% protein 17¢, and 
16% protein 29¢ over ordinary. For 





to-arrive wheat 3¢ under Septem- 
ber was bid for No. 1 dark northern 
spring protein up to 12%, with l¢ 
premium for each %% protein ad- 
ditional. Bids for movement to Du- 
luth were 2¢ higher than for Min- 
neapolis. Receipts of durum wheat 
were large, but here again the ma- 
jor portion of the movement was 
ordered into store. Run of the re- 
ceipts this week showed improved 
quality over the early arrivals, and 
while considerable damage is still 
present, more of the cars show good 
color. Demand remained quite selec- 
tive, with the result that there was 
quite a range in price within a given 
grade. Top milling quality No. 2 hard 
amber brought 19@20¢ over Sep- 
tember. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 4: 


Peavy. DMS CO WW. 6... ccccisece $2.20@5 


1 2.25 
RB DNS BO ID. wccccccccncccscvcce SL9QS.94 
1 Bs cc nccdssvcseccsces Shean e.ee 
2 Oh: stovd es eveee keer en 2.18 @2.23 
3 | Pee Terre rs Ter ere 2.16 @ 2.22 
3 BD. cecccccccccccsccce SAE6QOS.32 





Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 13% 2¢, 14% 6¢, 15% 16¢, 16% 28¢. 


K.C. Values Easier 


No appreciable change in wheat 
values occurred in the Kansas City 
market. A slightly bearish tendency 
continues to withstand any bullish 
outcroppings and as a result cash 
wheat is 1%@3%¢ lower this week. 
Premiums are one-half cent higher 
to one-half cent lower. Ordinary No. 
1 dark hard wheat advanced from 
2% @3¢ over the September future 
Aug. 30 to 3@3%¢ over Sept. 7. A 
slight gain of one-half cent was scored 
by 12% protein which moved from 
2% @4¢ over Aug. 30 to 3@4¢ this 
week. Thirteen percent protein was 
down a half cent to 3@7¢ over. Loss- 
es by the September future caused 
the cash wheat range which was 
$2.19% @2.29% Aug. 30 to drop to 
$2.174%4 @2.26 a week later. Milling 
demand is fair to quiet, but lower 
receipts help to maintain premiums 
on a relatively stable plane. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Sept. 4, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.17% @2.25% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.16% @2.25% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.14% @2.24\% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.09% @2.23% 
PG Se ve csc tdrseeisvcvee 2.17% @2.21% 
3 2. Serrerrrervercerres: 2.16% @2.21% 
BOO. F HOG cccccvscvevscscses 2.144% @2.20% 
NO. 4 ROG .ncccccccccccccecs BOOK OS.19% 


Pacific Trade Slow 


Pacific Northwest markets were 
slowed by the further tightening of 
an embargo on the movement of 
wheat and barley for storage or ex- 
port. The first order prevents the 
movement of wheat designated for 
export, but barley was added and 
movement for storage was prohibited 
on either grain. The longshoremen’s 
strike added further complications. 
This stopped even the loading of army 
wheat. If the strikers continue to re- 
fuse army wheat, a general embargo 
is antieipated, and a permit system 
for movement of wheat to mills and 
feed manufacturers is expected. In 
the meantime, wheat purchasing has 
slumped to a minimum. Farmers are 
not selling, nor are buyers pressing 
for supplies. The CCC purchased 
only % million bushels last week. 
Total purchases during August were 
8,450,000 bu. Harvesting is complet- 
ed in the earlier areas, but the later 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














Aug. 29- Aug. 31- 
Sept. 4 Previous Sept. 6, Sept.1-7, Sept. 2-8, 
week 1947 1946 1945 
Northwest 899,309 860,034 786,201 717,877 
Southwest 1,578,174 1,394,751 1,200,826 1,259,602 
WOUEEEED ce Ree eKeceereredccdesers 569,518 621,502 406,323 545,746 
Central and Southeast ......... 581,176 615,607 539,006 444,670 523,789 
North Pacific Coast ........e0. 342,938 356,020 265,560 293,565 335,837 
TORRID cc ccvccsccesccesseces 3,963,250 *4,018,628 3,580,853 3,131,585 3,382,851 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
c———Percentage of capacity operated —~ cr July 1 
Aug. 29- Aug. 31- 
Sept. 4, Previous Sept. 6, Sept. 1-7, Sept. 2-8, Sept. 4, Sept. 6, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 87 86 82 76 73 7,306,504 9,020,674 
Southwest ...... 101 101 91 82 93 14,747,619 15,205,083 
Buffalo ......0+.% 91 94 87 67 91 5,227,610 4,732,253 
Central and Ss. E. 74 81 70 58 66 5,331,007 5,492,530 
No. Pacific Coast 88 91 73 78 85 3,370,184 3,313,375 
Totals ...... 90 92 83 74 82 35,982,924 37,763,915 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- . oe é 
capacity output _ tivity Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 376,920 374,975 99 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 376,920 375,696 100 Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 378,960 359,921 95 
VOar G80 ..ccess 372,720 315,541 85 Previous week .. 378,960 *352,482 93 
Two years ago .. 364,320 243,655 67 SOOt GRE icececs 378,360 324,423 86 
Five-year average tte ee eee eee eee 81 Two years ago .. 360,360 253,775 70 
Ten-year average ....-++++++seeeee " Five-year Q@V@TASe .....cccsccccces 76 
Wichita ZOMFORF GVOTEDS occiccisvesiscses 68 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 118,800 102,647 86 *Revised. 
Previous week 118,800 103,323 87 Sey: : : 
Wear BNO iscisss 118,800 69,747 59 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 94,959 84 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year @VerTage .......ceccesees 77 Montana and Iowa: 
POR-FORE GVOPRMS 26. 0c ccc cc cesccncce 68 Weekly Flour Pot. ac- 
Salina capacity output __ tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 100,200 97,246 97 Aug.. 29-Sept. 4.. 666,600 552,536 83 
Previous week 100,200 100,602 100 Previous week .. 666,600 *546,827 82 
TORP GOO iicsece 100,200 76,410 16 Teur ene pong ote reed on 
Two years ago .. 84,600 59,963 71 oo pale n,n ll iy Piciny 
Five-year Average .......ececseees 75 Two years ago .. 667,800 532,426 80 
PURPENE GURUS 0.045060 50 6066000 78 PivVO-YVOAF GVOTABO cccccccccccscece 69 
Ten-year FOTOBOS ccccccccssccsices 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 7 ae os 
*Revised. 


City, Wichita and Salina 


Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 964,680 1,002,830 104 
Previous week .. 964,680 998,553 104 
TOOP GOO cccsssc 944,280 933,053 99 
Two years ago .. 894,660 802,249 90 
PIVG-+FORF GVGPAMD ccsncecccvcvnese 94 
TOR-FORP GQVOTERS occ ccccccsscrvsces 83 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 780,964 581,176 74 
Previous week 755,764 *615,607 81 
BOGP GHO cicsere 767,166 539,006 70 
Two years ago.. 763,506 444,670 58 
Weveewene GVOTEO shiv. cecctcasses 66 
TUTOR BUONGRS osc tcissccreciese 67 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 604,200 948,981 91 
Previous: week .. 604,200 *569,518 94 
BOOP BOO saccccs 601,200 21,5 87 
Two years ago .. 601,200 b 67 
WiVO-YORF GVGFAGS § ovis cscvccceses 81 
po ll Te ee 82 

*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 243,000 246,938 102 
Previous week .. 243,000 *251,098 103 
Year ago ....... 223,320 189,992 85 
Two years ago .. 225,720 168,487 69 
Five-year Average .......cccsseees 74 
TOM-YOOF AVETABE .cccccscrcccsccss 73 


*Revised, 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4.. 146,400 96,000 66 
Previous week .. 146,400 104,922 72 
Year ago ....... 134,200 75,568 54 
Two years ago .. 134,200 125,078 93 
Five-year Average .........ceecece 84 
TOM-VOOF BVETAZS .ccccsssssicsries 75 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, 





Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4 . 31,948 312,272 17,528 
Previous week . 31,958 116,866 
Two weeks ago . 32,660 16,182 
BRST ccovscvcces 28,244 313,693 16,291 
BEGG wosccccsece 24, 216,341 12,186 
BOG é¢es ci seeies 25,5 255,244 14,537 
BEE. oc ccdccccser 230,754 14,022 
Five-yr. average 26,427 265,661 14,913 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


7-—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


-—Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 
‘ 





146,813 11,100 108,769 60,576 567,854 
$11,384 60,208 
10,899 59,741 
173,230 10,084 88,187 54,619 575,110 
120,355 6,298 74,778 42,801 411,474 
163,519 11,051 105,73 51,095 524,497 
141,304 8,888 90,689 45,479 462,747 
149,044 9,484 93,631 50,824 508,336 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





sections are still slowed down by 
intermittent showers. With the heavy 
movement to terminals, most of the 
wheat is under cover at interior 
points. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. M. SHARP TO SPEAK 
PHILADELPHIA—tThe first fall 
meeting of the Philadelphia Bakery 
Production Men’s Club will feature J. 





M. Sharp, the Diversey Corp., Chicago, 
speaking on bakery sanitation, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Wil- 
liam Saloman, president of the group. 
The meeting will be held Sept. 13 at 
the Penn Sheraton Hotel. Paul 
Kuhnle, Hiestand Bros., Philadelphia, 
an instructor at Dobbins Vocational 
School, will present a cake decorating 
demonstration. 
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WASHINGTON — October-Decem- 
ber grain export allocations totaling 
3,717,900 long tons (145,201,000 bush- 
els), including 107,581,000 bushels of 
wheat and flour (in wheat equivalent) 
and 37,620,000 bushels of coarse 
grains were announced Sept. 4 by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
program has been approved by the 
Department of Commerce _Inter- 
Agency Advisory Committee on Re- 
quirements. 

The July-December 1948 program 
for wheat and flour totals 6,717,000 
long tons (250,800,000 bushels in 
wheat equivalent). In July-December, 
1947, the shipments of wheat and flour 
totaled 6,832,000 long tons (255,100,- 
000 bushels in wheat equivalent). The 
July-December, 1948, total does not 
include wheat and flour to be shipped 
to the Western Hemisphere and the 
Philippines under general license (no 
export licenses required) which went 
into effect Aug. 27. 

Allocations for the countries in the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
program (including ECA countries 
which finance their own purchases) 
account for 69% of the October-De- 
cember total announced Sept. 4, of 
which nearly 38% is for the occupied 
zones of Germany. Another 9% of the 
grain allocated will move to the U.S. 








Hamilton W. Putnam 


NEW DIVISION HEAD—Fred W. 
Lake, president of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., has announced 
that Hamilton W. Putnam has been 
appointed to head the special prod- 
ucts control division in the central 
laboratories of the company. For the 
past year Mr. Putnam has been head 
of the food research division in the 
research laboratories of the Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Decatur, Ind. Prior 
to this he was in charge of Igleheart 
Bros,’ Evansville Laboratories. Mr. 
Putnam is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Denver and is a member of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers and the Institute of 
Food Technologists. He will make his 
home in Denver, Colo. 
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OCT.-DEC. GRAIN ALLOCATIONS 
PLACED AT 145,201,000 BU. 


Of Total, 107,580,000 Bu. Is Wheat and Flour and 37,620,- 
000 Bu. Is Coarse Grains, Excluding Corn— 
Mostly Private Trade After Dec. 1 


occupied zone of Japan and Korea. 
The remainder, 22%, will go to other 
countries (Egypt, India, Iraq, Liberia, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Tangier and 
unspecified. 

Beginning December 1 under the 
October - December program an- 
nounced Sept. 4, all shipments of 
wheat will be made through commer- 
cial channels, with the exception of 
wheat going to Austria, Greece, the 
occupied zones, and Trieste, which 
will continue to be procured by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 

The following table shows the 
cumulative totals of allocations for 
the July-December period and the 
quantities procured through Septem- 
ber 2, by PMA against its portion: 


Procurem’nt 


Against 
Allocations 
Allocations* as of 

July-Dec., 1948 Sept. 2, 1948 

PMA— (Bushels) (Bushels) 

Wheat ...... 176,200,000 140,700,000 

Flour ....... 27,300,900 21,000,000 

Other grains. 25,600,000 19,700,000 

Total ..... 229,100,000 181,400,000 

Commercial t— 

Wheat ...... 15,300,000 
PIOGP cccccce 32,000,000 
Other grains. 36,100,000 
Total ..... 83,400,000 


*Adjusted for carryover or preshipment 
on July 1, 1948. 

+Excludes shipments of grain and grain 
products on general license. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


West Coast Strike 
to Involve Lengthy 
Negotiations 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Pacific 
Coast longshoremen’s strike prom- 
ises to be a lengthy affair, with the 
leader of the strikers, Harry Bridges, 
threatening to tie up West Coast 
ports for three months and employ- 
ers declaring that they will refuse 
to negotiate with the unions until 
the union officers have signed non- 
communist statements, as required 
under the Taft-Hartley Law. 

A new statement by the employers 
is expected later in the week. 

The effect on the grain and milling 
industries is not apparent as yet, 
but a continuation of the strike will 
probably mean a general embargo 
on movement of wheat, flour and 
millfeed to Pacific ports. 

The walkout of 30,000 dock work- 
ers, called Sept. 2, ties up approxi- 
mately 550 ships on this Coast. 

The immediate effect of the strike 
in Washington has been the stop- 
page of all shipments intended for 
off-shore movement, according to G. 
H. Bodinger, assistant manager of 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. Whether the 
strike will affect the movement of 
government grain and flour to Pa- 
cific destinations is not known. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads has placed car service divi- 
sion embargo No. 170 into effect to 
prohibit shipment of both wheat and 
barley for either export or storage 
when consigned to terminal eleva- 
tors in Washington and Oregon. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM—OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1948* 
(1,000 Long Tons, Grain Equivalent) 

















-——_ WH EAT————— 
PMA **Commercial 

Claimant— Procurement Procurement tFlour tOther Total 
ER Se 108.0 36.0 tt27.0 171.0 
Belgian Congo ................ 4 8 2.5 3.3 
DEL DaeeWeSRESe Veccerececece 72.0 27.0 30.0 $18.0 147.0 
Terenas WERE ASFION 20s gece cees 7.0 7.0 
pe, TTT TT TIT Tee eee 18.0 9.0 8.0 $18.0 53.0 
EE . Gy Sed 64-40 R deb bo G5. 0 6 409-085 36.0 9.0 12.0 57.0 
France, Saar and F.N.A. ...... $27.0 27.0 
French West Africa ............ 6.0 6.0 
Greece 108.0 36.0 tT18.0 162.0 
Iceland 2 1.0 1.2 
India 108.0 54.0 24.0 +1324.0 510.0 
er 9.3 9.3 
Ireland 18.0 9.0 9.0 36.0 
Italy 225.0 108.0 112.0 445.0 
Liberia “f 5 
Lebanon 10.0 10.0 
RS are rea rere 126.0 54.0 60.0 118.0 258.0 
Netherlands East Indies ........ 25.0 25.0 
BEG Sch edbee ease Hees che. dsc 36.0 9.0 15.0 9.0 69.0 
Occupied Zones: 

U.S.-U.K. Germany ......... 648.0 96.0 +t117.0 861.0 

French Germany ....... 81.0 27.0 18.0 

Japan and Korea .......... 288.0 24.0 124.0 335.0 
a. Sarre ree 27.0 18.0 5.0 0 
Portuguese Colonies ............ 3.0 3.0 0 
i Cee ce ios ss canbewes ede 8.0 1.0 1.0 
ES! owe. Q6s swe ear eee FRED 63.0 27.0 $27.0 117.0 
CEE 5:08 4 4,5.0:5:5 bm Dale 2 a wD 1.6 1.6 
SP RPS rec rereee res er 12.0 0 
See eee ee 5.0 15.0 $200.0 229.0 

ES Sactncnd ane aves Ghee ae 1,979.3 333.0 569.6 836.0 3,717.9 


Bushels (Flour in wheat 
ce) SOLO OE eee eT 73,887,000 


without export ilcense. 


12,431,000 
*In addition to the allocations, as specified, wheat, ‘wheat flour, barley, oats, and geri 
sorghums can now be shipped to the Western Hemisphere countries and the Philippi»es 


21,263,000 37,620,000 145,201.°00 


**For shipment after Dec. 1 only except for Belgium Congo, Iceland, Portuguese ( »|- 
onies, and unspecified, which allocations are for shipment October-December. 

tThe Production and Marketing Administration will supply the flour and coarse grains 
for Austria, Greece, the occupied zones and Trieste. All other allocations are for commer: ial 


procurement, 


ttGrain sorghums, oats, or barley as available. 
tGrain sorghums, oats or barley at option of importing country. 


ttGrain sorghums. 
{ Barley. 


§Type of grain and destination to be determined. 





N.Y. Flour Trade 
Prepares for Spread 
of Truck Strike 


NEW YORK—Although the strike 
of New York truckmen has not yet 
affected flour, the trade is preparing 
for a sympathy walkout and building 
up reserve stocks. The teamsters’ 
unions involved thus far do not serve 
this industry but should the 1946 pat- 
tern be followed, eventually prac- 
tically no truckers will work. 

At that time more than 1,000 chain 
groceries closed and many bakeries 
were affected in the 55 days before 
40,000 men returned to work. The 
strike in 1946 also started by the 
rank and file members of local 807 
refusing a proposal negotiated by 
their officers and spread to other 
unions. 


By the second day of the current 
strike, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. was not operating its bak- 
eries because it could not deliver to 
its own units. Some was being ob- 
tained from other companies and 
other groceries operating their own 
plants were also affected. Jobbers 
and small bakers reported difficulty 
in obtaining shortening, sugar and 
salt. 


In anticipation of possible tie-up, 
bakers were laying in substantial sup- 
plies of ingredients, but since flour 
truckmen’s contracts do not expire 
until the end of the month, no par- 
ticular concern had been previously 
felt. 


The embargo on carload and l.c.l. 
freight placed by the Association of 
American Railroads Sept. 2 applies 
to unessential goods for export 
through New York and to freight for 
shipment to Jersey City, Hoboken 
and Weehawken when intended for 
truck delivery to New York City. 
Stocks in the large terminals at the 
close of the week were, however, not 
tremendous and it was not difficult 
to obtain permits for flour. 


Milo Piles on Whest 
to Complicate 
Kansas Storage 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Far™m- 
ers of the high plains country west 
and southwest of Hutchinson realize 
a new storage crisis will strike them 
in about 60 days and have started 
to do something about it. Bins and 
make shift storage are going up on 
scores of farms in preparation for 
what promises to be the largest mi!o 
crop in history, certainly the largest 
since 1944. 

D. B. Frazee and Charles Sum- 
mers of the Security Elevator Co., 
visited the large feed-growing area 
last week and report prospects are 
perfect for an all time record cro». 
Kafir and milo fields are lush ard 
green from unusual summer rains. 
Hardland milo will produce immense 
yields for the first time since 1944. 

Growers feel that cash milo prices 
are apt to dip much farther under 
the loan rate than has wheat and 
many are selling part of their store 1 
wheat to make room for milo. Ot! - 
ers are installing the big metal rour 1 
tops to take care of their crop. (f 
one thing all are certain, elevatois 
will offer no relief. They are fu | 
of wheat and owners of the gra‘ 
as a rule do not plan to sell un! |! 
after Jan. 1. 

According to Mr. Frazee, virt' - 
ally all wheat is now off the ground 
in Kansas. This does not hold trv2 
for eastern Colorado, however. 
huge yield in that area overtaxed 
limited storage. 

“Regardless of the large amour 
of new storage farmers will have 
problem that will back all predeces- 
sors off the boards,” said Mr. Fr: 
zee. “There’s no hope for elevatc 
space and farm bins simply won't 
hold the crop.” 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 
FEED GROUP TO MEET 

TORONTO—tThe eastern division 
of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. is holding its annual meeting 
at Quebec City Sept. 10. 
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CANNON VALLEY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE 
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[F you are using Cannon Valley Master 

Milled Flours in your shop now you'll 
know what large, flavorful, golden brown 
loaves these spring wheat flours produce. 
If you haven’t used Cannon Valley Flours, 
your first order will convince you that 
Cannon Valley Master Milled Flours pro- 


duce hearty wheat flavored loaves that 


keep your customers coming back again 
and again. 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
DEPENDABILITY 
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Searle Grain Food Price Analysis 
Sees Steady Rise in Food Costs 


WINNIPEG—The world has now 
reached its food production limit, ac- 
cording to the latest food price an- 
alysis prepared by the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd. The analysis states that the 
price of wheat and all foodstuffs will 
tend to rise for some years to come, 
for the expansion of acreage has 
. to an end. 
ag = ed believe,” the Searle report 
says, “that the increase in acreage 
from now on will be much less than 
the increase taking place in popula- 
tion, which is going on at the rate, 
we are told, of 1% yearly, or around 
20,000,000 additional mouths each 
year to be fed. It is apparent, then, 
that unless a miracle happens, such 
as we cannot now foresee, less and 
less food per capita will progressive- 
ly be available to the people of the 
world.” . 

This means, the Searle report con- 
tinues, that a larger percentage of the 
cultivated land in the world will have 
to be devoted to the production of 
cereals: wheat, rice and rye—which 
make bread and which people eat di- 
rectly, and that gradually less acre- 
age will have to be devoted to the 
production of livestock and livestock 
products, for it is well known that 
one acre of land producing wheat, rice 
or rye, will keep alive and produce 
energy for five times as many peo- 
ple as will one acre that is devoted 
to grasses, clover or coarse grains 
that are fed to livestock, the prod- 
ucts of which in turn the people con- 
sume. 

Conservation Vital 

The only hope, it would seem then, 
according to the report, of arresting 
somewhat the almost inevitable de- 
cline that is to take place in the 
quantity and variety of foodstuffs 
available per capita in the world, 
would be to increase the yield per 
acre of existing acres, and to save 
every acre now in cultivation from 
the damaging effects of wind and soil 
erosion. 

“Some rather startling progress 
has taken place,” the report con- 
tinues, “in recent years in the im- 
provement of yield per acre. Rust-re- 
sistant wheat, for instance, has in- 
creased the wheat yield in Canada 
and the northwestern U.S. states by 
10% a year. The use of 2,4-D and 
other chemicals will certainly in- 
crease yields by reducing weed popu- 
lation. 

“There are possibilities, too, of fur- 
ther increasing yield per acre by the 
development of disease resistant va- 
rieties. Varieties also are being pro- 
duced, and more will be produced, no 
doubt, that will resist insect damage. 
Some advance may take place in in- 
ducing artificial rainfall. With all 
this, however, the additional food pro- 
duced by increasing yield per acre 


CROSS-COUNTRY TRIP BEING 
PLANNED BY BAKERS 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers is making tentative plans for 
a 24-day cross-country trip to be 
made some time in June, 1949. It will 
be made by train, with stop-offs at 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, Los Angeles, 
Grand Canyon and other scenic and 
important spots between New York 
and the Pacific Coast. Adam Metz, 
president, Bakers Mutual Insurance 
Co., is chairman of the arrangements 
committee. 


‘is likely to be far less than the 


world’s steady yearly increase in 
populations.” 


Prewar Level Not to Return 


From this it would seem that per- 
haps never again—unless an unfore- 
seen miracle happens—will the white 
people of the world be able to enjoy 
the extremely high level of food that 
was available in the years 1938 and 
1939, the Searle report adds. 
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“The white races,” it continues, 
“will have to adapt themselves, it 
would appear, to a gradual change in 
their diet, consuming less livestock 
products and more cereals; just as 
the Chinese, Japanese and Indian 
populations were so obliged to adapt 
themselves long, long ago. 

“This all gives rise to another 
thought, which is that as the world 
demands for foodstuffs of all kinds 
increase, and inasmuch as the supply 
cannot keep pace with the increasing 
demands, so will the price of wheat 
and all foodstuffs tend over the years 
gradually to rise and so will good 
farm lands tend to increase in value.” 
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WINNIPEG BAKERS ASK 
FOR INCREASE IN PRICES 


WINNIPEG—Winnipeg bakers are 
requesting the Prices & Trade Board 
to grant permission to increase the 
price of bakery products, particula) ly 
bread. The Winnipeg bakers’ request 
was forwarded to Ottawa last weck, 
and it is expected that the request 
will develop on a Dominion-wide scale 
and will be taken up by the National 
Council of Bakers. 

The bakers’ request is based on 
the need for increased  reverue 
to cover rising production cos’s, 
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and the failure of local bakers 
to advance prices 1¢ last January. At 
that time a general 1¢ increase went 
into effect across the Dominion. It 
is understood that the National Coun- 
cil of Bakers will make a formal 
submission to the Prices & Trade 
Board for price increases. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEA-ESTA FESTIVAL 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The annual 
Whea-Esta harvest festival held at 
Okeene, Okla., Aug. 26 attracted a 
large number of visitors from a wide 
area. The closing ceremony was the 
narning of the wheat king, L. C. West- 
fahl, Enid; who won his distinction 
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MNF Advises Mills to Avoid Use 
of ‘“‘Easy’’ Credit to Push Sales 


by his Tenmarq wheat sample. His 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Henry Westfahl, 
Okeene, was designated queen of the 
festival for her “best loaf of bread.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN OATS SALES 
ABOVE 1,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Canadian oats were 
in demand last week, and sales of 
more than 1,500,000 bu. were con- 
firmed, with U.S. buyers credited with 
purchases of at least 600,000 bu. The 
remainder went chiefly to Belgium, 
and possibly Holland. Export sales 
of rye topped the 100,000 bu. mark 
for European destination. 








CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation advises milling concerns 
to observe caution in extending cred- 
its, particularly in instances when 
credit extension is used primarily for 
the purpose of obtaining business. 

This warning appeared in a recent 
issue of the Hook-Up, MNF publica- 
tion: 

“For four or five years, during the 
period of expanding outlets for near- 
ly every product, the matter of credit 
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arrangements with customers consti- 
tuted a relatively unimportant prob- 
lem for millers. During that time, 
credit could be extended to almost 
any customer without much danger of 
loss. In fact, a big majority of the 
trade was in such good shape that 
they were able to pay drafts or their 
equivalent, and there was much less 
interest than usual in terms of any 
kind. 


“This situation has changed radi- 
cally during the past year or so. 
Mounting costs and increasing com- 
petition among bakeries, industrial 
unemployment in strikebound towns, 
collection difficulties on the part of 
jobbers and bakers, an occasional cus- 
tomer who overexpanded or became 
bullish at the wrong time—these and 
other factors, including especially the 
tendency on the part of commercial 
banks to be more selective in their 
loan policies than they were a few 
years ago, have restored the credit 
problem to the prominent place which 
it held during the period before the 
war. 


“Undoubtedly the most difficult 
phase of handling credit in flour mills 
is the constant pressure by custom- 
ers upon the sales department, by 
salesmen and brokers upon the sales 
department, and by the sales depart- 
ment itself upon the company to be 
more liberal than should be dictated 
by sound business policies. It is one 
thing for terms to be granted strictly 
upon the basis of the customer’s abil- 
ity to pay and his record of past per- 
formance in that respect, but it is 
quite another for the extension of 
credit primarily for the purpose of 
obtaining the business. 


“Month by month for more than 
two years, the rate of business failure 
has been rising steadily. Those who 
are best informed on such matters 
tell us that a good many more con- 
cerns will fail during the next year 
than has been the case during the 
past year, and that the number of 
concerns which will be unable to pay 
bills promptly will be considerably 
greater a year hence than it is now. 
Apparently this condition is general 
and the statements made here are 
just as applicable to bakers, jobbers 
and other flour outlets as they are 
to business at large. A consideration 
of these facts certainly ought to cool 
off the eagerness of mill sales de- 
partments to crowd credit managers 
into risky practices.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


136,897,000 BU. SHIPPED 
IN CANADA CROP YEAR 


TORONTO — Exports of Caradian 
wheat during the crop year ended 
July 31 totaled 136,897,000 bu, down 
23,439,000 bu. from the 160,336,000 
shipped in the preceding year, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics report- 
ed recently. Wheat flour exports were 
lower, totaling 13,906,000 bbl. against 
17,660,000 in 1946-47. Britain took 
the bulk of the wheat exported, 123,- 
734,000 bu., followed by Belgium with 
3,545,000, Netherlands 3,123,974, Mal- 
ta 1,763,000, Egypt 1,745,000, Pales- 
tine 811,000, Switzerland 656,000 and 
Italy 519,000. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FREIGHT AGENT APPOINTED 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald J. Ruble 
has been appointed traveling freight 
agent for the Monon Route, at Minne- 
apolis. 
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THE COVER PICTURE—tThe lady in 
the picture on the front cover of this 
issue is by no means a “nobody,” 
as is almost invariably the case with 
the people shown there. She certain- 
ly is not anonymous. Most of the 
readers of The Northwestern Miller, 
we feel sure, will recognize Mrs. 
Clara Gebhard Snyder, director of 
the Wheat Flour Institute. 

Frequent suggestions come to the 
editors as to personalities that ought 
to be complimented by appearance 
upon the front cover. Periodically it 
is intimated that prominent flour 
millers would appropriately adorn 
the page. Probably they would—in 
most cases. But we think we have 
been prudent in not yielding to these 
suggestions, and a few moments of re- 
flection, if the reader can spare them 
for such an exercise, will serve to 
supply him, we feel sure, with most 
of the many reasons for this deci- 
sion. In the case of Mrs. Snyder, 
however, we have no such compunc- 
tions or hesitations. In fact, we can 
think of few persons in or adjacent 
to the flour milling industry of this 
country whom we would more read- 
ily and with pleasure put in a cov- 
er picture! 

The picture was posed specially for 
this issue of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, which contains news particulars 
of the opening of the Long Range 
Program advertising compaign. 


“UNADULTERATED NONSENSE” 
—tThe British Baker finds amusement 
in a pamphlet issued by the Producer- 
Consumer Whole Food Society en- 
titled “Real Bread and How to Get 
It.” It thinks most modern farmers 
and flour millers would be equally 
amused. The pamphlet, reports the 
editor, claims that “the nutritional 
value of any food depends on positive 
answers to three questions: whether 
it has been grown naturally without 
chemical fertilizers; whether it is 
fresh, and whether it has escaped be- 
ing tampered with during its produc- 
tion. In the case of bread . . . it is 
of paramount importance that the 
answers should be positive and that 
it should reach us in a whole, health- 
giving condition.” 
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“For unadulterated nonsense,” com- 
ments British Baker, “this takes some 
beating. The Producer-Consumer 
Whole Food Society apparently fails 
to realize in the first place, that it 
matters little to the growing grain 
whether the nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phorus, etc., needed as plant food 
comes from artificial manure or 
whether it comes from farmyard ma- 
nure, compost, or other organic 
sources. The latter, it is true, pro- 
vides the spongy humus that main- 
tains the mechanical condition of the 
soil. But unless the ground is in good 
mechanical condition, the plant can- 
not thrive in any case. The source of 
the plant food is quite another matter 
and it is nonsense to speak of artifi- 
cial manures as if they were both 
harmful to the plant and to the con- 
sumer of the food it bears. Were this 
really true we should all have been 
dead long ago.” 

But there’s a safe way for every- 
one, it seems. The Whole: Food so- 
ciety offers to provide wheat grown 
without the aid of those wicked chem- 
ical fertilizers, and will even go so 
far as to assist in obtaining hand 
mills so that each man may grind his 
own grist. “Always use all the flour 
or meal, do not throw anything 
away,” warns the society’s spokes- 
man. 

“So, presumably,” British Baker 
concludes, “the clients of the PCWFS 
will eat the meal produced by grind- 
ing all the seeds in the bag—the dirty 
wheat, the poppy seeds, the oats and 
barley, the cockle seeds, the thousand 
and one other seeds produced when 
wheat is threshed. Have these people 
ever seen the careful methods where- 
by wheat is cleansed from all the 
deleterious material in a modern mill? 
If not, they would probably develop 
canine hysteria at the thought of all 
the rubbish they have been eating 
with their fresh wholemeal wheat.” 

eee 

MINNESOTA CENTENNIAL—From 
the Minnesota Historical Society 
comes the accompanying pictorial re- 
minder that next year Minnesota will 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary 
of its establishment as a territory. 
The great seal has an interest for 
those who know the name of St. An- 
thony Falls and who recognize in that 
renowned source of power at the 
head of the Mississippi River naviga- 
tion the prime reason for Minneapolis’ 
growth and greatness as a flour mill- 
ing center. The falls, viewed from the 
east bank of the river, are visible in 
the seal, as are two other great fac- 
tors in the state’s beginning—the pio- 
neer settler with plow, ax and mus- 
ket, and the departing Indian. 





The first official reference to the 
seal appears in the message of Gov. 
Alexander Ramsey to the first terri- 
torial legislature, Sept. 9, 1849. A 
legislative committee had recommend- 
ed as a seal device “an every-day 





scene, consisting of an Indian family 
with their lodge, canoe, etc., and a 
single white man visiting them, with 
no other protection than the feeling 
of hospitality and friendship existing 
between the two people. The white 
man is receiving from the Indian the 
pipe of peace.” 

That seal was authorized by law 
but never used, though it may have 
influenced the design of the one 
adopted. Substitution of the musket 
and powderhorn for the pipe of peace 
possibly had special significance. The 
motto, “Quo sursum velo videre,” the 
first word of which should have been 
“quae” and the third “volo,’”’ meaning 
“I wish to see what lies beyond,” was 
selected by Henry H. Sibley, who was 
to become first governor of the state 
but who then was a delegate in 
Congress. 

Although ridiculed by journalists 
as representing ‘a scared white man 
and an astonished Indian,” and “a 
man plowing one way and looking an- 
other,” this territorial seal was used 
until the adoption of the state seal in 
1858. 

It was complained also that the 
Indian was riding eastward toward 
what should have been the setting 
sun. 

The state government began to 
function without a seal. Authorizing 
temporary use of the territorial seal, 
Governor Sibley brought up the sub- 
ject and a special committee was 
named. W. H. C. Folsom, chairman, 
submitted an elaborate design, which 
was adopted by joint resolution. When 
the new seal was delivered, however, 
it was found that the legislative in- 
tent had failed, and in place of that 
elaborate design one resembling the 
territorial seal was used, as it ap- 
pears in the illustration. The word 
“state” was added and the date of 
admission substituted for the ter- 
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ritorial year. The setting sun was 
restored to its proper place in the 
West. The -motto was changed to 
“L’Etoile du Nord,” translated “The 
North Star.” There was still some 
criticism. It was objected that few of 
the early inhabitants were French 
and that Governor Sibley chose the 
French motto simply to show his lin- 
guistic erudition. He was on safer 
ground in the French, at any rate, 
than he had been in his Latin! 


One of the state associations of 
millers seems to have been rather 
fancying its longevity, which is a 
matter of about half a century. Imag- 
ine this group’s chagrin and perhaps 
even mortification, therefore, when it 
learned recently—through our own 
librarian—that at least three state 
associations antedate it. The Michi- 
gan State Millers Assn. claims to be 
the oldest milling trade association 
in the U.S., having attained the ripe 
distinction recently of entering upon 
its 84th year of continuous existence. 
Three score and ten is the record of 
the Pennsylvania Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., and the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers Assn. has been going for 
well over six decades. 


BACKFIRE? — Herman Steen 
takes sardonic satisfaction out of the 
fact that two of the magazines which 
early this year published scare arti- 
cles about agene-treated flour have 
winked out and that another is blink- 
ing hard and likely to follow suit. 
Could it be that the American maga- 
zine reader is developing an im- 
munity not only to scare stuff in gen- 
eral but to bread-bunk and debunking 
in particular? 


x *k * 
A GOLDEN CRUST 


“Only the crust of the loaf,” I 
said, 

And threw it out at the garden 
gate; 

But a moment later the fragrant 
bread 

Was a feast for a bright-eyed 
bird and his mate 

Who sang of the wind and the 
summer rain 

And the wonder of harvest and 
ripening grain. 

Then I bowed my head, ashamed 
that one 

Who holds the riches of life in 
trust 

Should have forgotten the glory 
of sun 

And earth enshrined in a golden 
crust. 

Grace V. Watkins 
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IMPERIALISTIC MILLERSP 


RE you an imperialist? Holmes Alexander, 
A a Washington columnist, whose writings are 
syndicated to a number of newspapers, implies 
that the United States flour milling industry as a 
whole is imperialistic because it favors the inclu- 
sion of not less than 25% of flour in American 
wheat exports under the Marshall plan. He recently 
has renewed an attack he first launched several 
months ago. As do an unfortunate number of com- 
meniators nowadays, Mr. Alexander substitutes 
name calling and his own vaguely supported con- 
clusions for well-rounded argument. The flour 
milicrs, he says, are indulging in a “pork barrel 
grab,” the “full iniquity’ of which only now is 
being revealed—presumably by him. By forcing 
Europe to take our flour, he contends, we are 
preventing European flour mills from returning 
to {Jl production, and thus we are defeating a 
prire purpose of the Marshall plan. We are 
forc'ng participating nations to stay in the bread 
line, he continues, “beholden to the United States 
for ‘heir staff of life and reduced to the status 
of c:lonies of the American flour milling industry.” 

r. Alexander cites information from unidenti- 
fied “authorities” to support his argument that 
Europe has milling facilities not operating at ca- 
pac''y, and that these millers would prefer wheat 
to our from the United States so they could in- 
crease their running time. 

from a standpoint of public relations, of course, 
such: attacks as those by Mr. Alexander are un- 
pleasant, and millers should be well enough 
informed of the facts to answer his charges to 
anyone who takes them seriously. 

[here is good justification for the inclusion of 
flour in exports under the plan. Under a system 
of free enterprise in the export field, United 
States millers over the years have fought for and 
won a substantial volume of European business. 
There can be little doubt that they could maintain 
these sales under competitive conditions. The in- 
dustry, and the nation, should be protected in this 
trade under present conditions, until such time 
as free trade is restored. There is historical justifi- 
cation, in other words, for shipping a part of 
our wheat to Europe in the form of flour. 

Mr. Alexander seems to imply that it was only 
through some skullduggery on the part of the flour 
milling industry and certain members of Congress 

he specifies Senator Reed—that the flour clause 
was included in the law. The fact is that Congress 
gave considerably more analysis and deliberative 
thought to this section of the law than Mr. Alex- 
ander apparently has done. The millers’ influence 
was exerted in the wholly proper way of giving 
to Congress the information that was required to 
make a study and reach a decision. Informed 
persons undoubtedly will accept the premise that 
Congress was in a better and more responsible 
position to judge the matter than a Washington 
columnist would be. 

We doubt that Mr. Alexander expresses the 
soundest thought or reflects the preponderant 
attitude of the citizens of the United States in 
regard to the Marshall plan. There is a marked 
tendency in some government circles and among 
some writers to place emphasis almost exclusively 
on the rehabilitation of industry in the war- 
ravaged countries. That is one of the chief pur- 
poses of the Marshall plan, of course, and it is 
generally considered to be a sound theory from 
the standpoint of world economy and world peace. 
By no means, however, is there agreement that 
it is sound to follow such a policy without consid- 


' eration being given to our own needs. Certainly, 


the millers of countries receiving Marshall plan 
aid would like to have wheat and capacity opera- 
tions and no imported flour. It is to their self- 
interest to contend for these things. But the 
United States also must have its industries operat- 
ing and its workers employed if there is to be 
world peace and prosperity. 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BANNERS FOR BREAD 
(See News Story on Page 10) 


URRENTLY 55,000,000 readers of the leading 
American magazines are seeing the opening 
words of what it is to be hoped will become a 
never-ending promotion of the nutritional and 
economic virtues of flour and bread. This is the 
Long Range Program of the flour milling industry. 
The picture on the front cover, specially posed 
for this journal, illustrates one of the demon- 
strating techniques developed in the millers’ pro- 
gram. Emphasis is placed upon a “six-way nour- 
ishment” story, and this is the theme of the open- 
ing series of advertisements. 

Some months ago the baking industry began 
its parallel promotion, and together from this time 
forth baker and miller will be moving jointly 
toward the end that can best serve both and at 
the same time best insure the nutritional welfare 
of the American people. It is a moment, therefore, 
for congratulation. No greater event has occurred 
in the long histories of these allied industries. 


e@e ®@ 
INFLATION-DEFLATION HISTORY 


REAT. wars are accompanied by inflation 
G and followed by deflation, and when the 
latter brings agricultural depression or recession, 
one thing is as certain as cold weather in January 
—that is a cry of “overproduction.” 

Such is the interesting thesis developed by 
A. B. Genung, an economist with Cornell Univer- 
sity. His description of past cycles is currently 
pertinent because of their similarity to the pres- 
ent situation. The “overproduction” threat has 
always been accompanied by a political move to 
the left, in the form of demands for greater and 
more centralized powers for the federal govern- 
ment and various reforms tending to limit the 
rugged individualism of the citizens. 

The United States has experienced this four 
times, the author says, starting at the birth of the 
Republic when the country was “swaddled” in 
paper money and had its first dose of economic 
colic in the deflation of 1784-92. 

A clamor immediately arose for tariffs to 
protect the home market. One of the first con- 
cerns of the new federal government was a tariff 
act enumerating 81 articles. 

The war of 1812, financed largely by inflation, 
came along, was followed by deflation and a col- 
lapse in commodity prices, and overproduction 
again was the popular and immediate explanation. 
Agriculture was overdone, commentators of the 
period said. A series of tariff raises and additions 
again were made, extending over a period of years 

The cycle occurred again during and after the 
Civil.war. When deflation followed inflation, that 
simplest and readiest explanation, overproduction, 
once more was brought forward. One historian 
wrote: 

“Too many acres were being tilled, with the 
result that too many bushels of grain, too 
many bales of cotton, too many tons of hay, too 
many pounds of beef were being thrown on the 
market each year. The markets of the world 
were literally broken down.” . 

The bureaucrats, as usual, despaired of th 
future. The report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor for 1886 spoke darkly of the dis- 
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placement of labor by the new machine technique: 

“In the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, 600 men do the work that 15 or 20 years 
ago would have required 2,145 men. In the manu- 
facture of flour there has been a displacement 
of nearly three-fourths of the manual labor neces- 
sary to produce the. same product.” 

The commissioner, like other commentators be- 
fore and since, was ready to write finis to the 
process of industrialization and to lament the 
end of broad opportunity alike for individuals and 
nations. “The day of large profits is probably 
past,” he reported. “Supplying themselves will 
give to each of the great nations something to 
do, but the part of each in this work will be 
small and far from enough to insure more than 
temporary activity.” 

The fourth experience of the nation in the 
war and post war inflation-deflation history came 
in 1920, in the wake of World War I. Following 
the pattern, prices rapidly crumbled, overproduc- 
tion was blamed, an emergency tariff was passed 
to ward off the rising tide of goods. 

What to do with the so-called surpluses became 
the top political issue of the time. The McNary- 
Haugen bill held the stage for half a dozen years, 
although it never became a law. In essence, it 
proposed to dump the exportable surpluses of 
farm products outside the country and then behind 
the tariff walls to maintain an artificially higher 
price on the products consumed domestically. 

The thing that was tried was the Federal Farm 
Board. With its large financial resources it was 
supposed to operate in the markets as a stabil- 
izing force, holding surpluses off the market and 
feeding them back later when supplies were 
smaller. This experiment was drowned in the sea 
of world wide deflation. 

Finally came the efforts by the government not 
only to destroy the surpluses but thereafter to pre- 
vent overproduction by limiting production at the 
source. As Author Genung writes: 

“Never before in history did nations go to 
such lengths to divest themselves of what in 
saner moments are regarded as the basic neces- 
sities of our civilization. They burned stocks of 
sugar, chopped down rubber plantations, plowed 
under growing wheat and cotton, dumped coffee 
in the ocean, slaughtered millions of pigs and 
breeding sows, destroyed cattle, closed oil wells at 
bayonet point, limited wheat exports to quotas 
fixed by international conference and reduced the 
output of many other products. In this country 
we made it a prison offense for an employer to let 
his hired help work more than so many hours a 
week and for a man to sell his services at less 
than a prescribed ‘code’ rate. In such a fashion did 
economic and political leaders advocate and pro- 
mote the destruction of wealth as the way to raise 
the national level of well-being!” 

It is obvious, in studying Mr. Genung’s essay, 
that while we are now in the midst of another 
inflation-deflation adventure following a great 
war, we are facing nothing new. Rather, it is a 
phenomenon as old as the nation. All through 
World War II and since, we were told that the 
world is so short of food and fibers that American 
farmers must produce at top speed for a long 
time to come. Yet now we stand for the fifth 
time on the peak—or maybe a little bit over the 
crest already—looking down once more into the 
valley of the shadow of “overproduction.” 

What will happen this time cannot, of course, 
be stated with certainty. However, viewing the 
past and considering the trends that are now 
apparent, it is probable that the process will 
involve the expansion and continuing centraliza- 
tion of federal power—toward statism and away 
from individualism and free enterprise. Such a 
conclusion would seem to be almost inevitable 
unless the stoicism or preoccupation of the aver- 
age citizen is shaken to a degree that would 
divert the political philosophy of our government 
into more conservative channels. 
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France Plans to 
Recapture Prewar 
Flour Trade 


LONDON—Attempts by France to 
regain her prewar flour export trade 
are envisaged by a decision of the 
French government to make agricul- 
ture the biggest national industry by 
providing it with the means of ex- 
pansion, 

Plans have been made for develop- 
ment in accordance with the policy 
of Paul Reynaud, former finance min- 
ister, to develop French agriculture 
until it not only satisfies national 
needs, but becomes an export indus- 
try. 

Considerable quantities of French 
flour reached British and other Eu- 
ropean markets before the war, but 
conditions have not allowed a return 
of the trade since. the liberation of 
Europe. 

The government is to give priority 
to immediate agricultural needs such 
as fertilizers, expand the program 
for rural development and adopt a 
policy of guaranteed prices based on 
production costs. Finally, by means 
of long term agreements with food 
importing countries the French pro- 
ducers will be assured of a market 
for the increased production. The 
authorities consider that the best con- 
tribution France can make towards 
European recovery is by the expan- 
sion of food producing resources. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BAKERS’ GROUP 
OPERATES FAIR BAKERY 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of Greater Chicago leased 
space at the Cook County Fair, held 
at Soldiers Field, Aug. 27-Sept. 6, and 
operated a fully equipped modern 
bakeshop. This venture was planned 
to promote the retail baking industry 
and induce the housewives to become 
more “bakery-minded.” The bakeshop 
was in continuous operation and in 
full view of the public. Demonstra- 
tions as to “how the baker bakes” 
were the main attraction, but cake 
ornamentation was also a feature. 

The association distributed posters 
to its members, which invited the 
public to visit the fair and the bak- 
ers’ exhibit. Literature describing the 
nutritive value of baked products 
was distributed to all visitors. 

A number of allied concerns co- 
operated with the bakers in arrang- 
ing and equipping the exhibit. They 
also had their service men at the 
fair, doing the baking and helping the 
association. 

Among the allied companies co- 
operating were: J. W. Allen & Co.; 
Anetsberger Bros.; Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.; Armour & Co.; the Brolite Co.; 
Chapman & Smith Co.; Chicago Bak- 
ers Cooperative Assn.; Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods; Elgin Milk Products Co.; 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co.; General 
Mills, Inc.; Hachmeister, Inc.; Hilker 
& Bletch Co.; Hobart Mfg. Co.; Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co.; National 
Yeast Corp.; Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
Procter & Gamble; Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co.; Ad. Seidel & Son; 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Standard Mill- 
ing Co.; Swift & Co.; Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., and Arthur R. 
Moore. 

Charles Oswald, secretary of the 
association, was in charge of the ex- 
hibit, assisted by Henry Topp, field 
secretary; Peter Esperschmidt, presi- 
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dent; Sam Musser, treasurer; Floyd 
Armistead, director; Eugene Day, edi- 
tor of the Chicago Retail Baker. 

The exhibit attracted a large num- 
ber of visitors and, according to Mr. 
Oswald, an average of 10,000 people 
was served daily. 
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AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
PLANS BIG AD PROGRAM 


ATLANTA—American Bakeries Co. 
has announced plans for the biggest 
newspaper and radio advertising cam- 
paign in its history following a re- 
cent sales meeting here. The meeting 


FERMENTATION 


FERMENTATION 
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was attended by approximately 100 
who heard J. E. Greer, plant super- 
visor here, and Tucker Wayne, head 
of the baking ffirm’s advertising 
agency, present the advertising cam- 
paign. C. Stuart Broeman, president 
of the baking firm, spoke on merchan- 
dising and advertising. 

“This is one of the largest bakery 
campaigns ever to run in Atlanta,” 
Mr. Wayne said, “and it will be one 
of the largest in the nation. It in- 
cludes use of full page, two-color 
advertising in leading newspapers 
throughout the South.” 

Officials also discussed plans for 
distribution of a book which they 


is our 


is our 
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say will be the first in the nation 
devoted completely to sandwich 
recipes. 

Talks on marketing bakery prod. 
ucts were made by R. W. Roberson, 
P. W. Greene, C. B. Martin, C. H. 
Lowe, D. O. Lindsay, B. R. Watkins 
and W. R. Hutcheson. 

The advertising campaign will co- 
incide with the 10th anniversary of 
American Bakeries partnership with 
the Lone Ranger radio program. 
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GENERAL AGENT TRANSFERRED 


MINNEAPOLIS—George L. Halen- 
kamp, general agent, Southern Pa- 
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cific Lines, has been transferred to 
Cincinnati as general agent there. A 
farewell luncheon for Mr. Halenkamp 
js planned for Sept. 7 at 12:15 at 
the Hotel Normandy, by his many 
friends in the Traffic Club of Min- 
neapolis. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SECRETARIES CIRCLE 
TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS—I. S. Anoff, president 
of Albert Pick Co., Inc., Chicago, and 
Frederick J. Ashley, public relations 
counsel, the Chicago Convention Bu- 
reau, Inc., will address the meeting 
of the Secretaries Circle Sept. 29 at 
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FERMENTATION 
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Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The meeting 
is being held in connection with the 
52nd annual convention of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 

Mr. Anoff will speak on “How to 
Run a Convention.” Mr. Ashley’s sub- 
ject will be “Public Relations in Trade 
Associations.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REFRESHER COURSE PLANNED 


NEW YORK—A refresher course, 
open to a limited number of employed 
bakers of the New York metropoli- 
tan area is scheduled to begin in 
October in the Food Trades Vocation- 
al High School, 208 W. 13th St. 
Planned by the educational commit- 


is our 
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tee of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., it will run for 24 
weeks and guest instructors were se- 
lected at an earlier meeting of the 
executive committee and board of di- 
rectors. Members of the educational 
subcommittee which is negotiating 
the undertaking are Arthur Hackett, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc.; Henry Voll, 
Bakers Weekly, and William H. Wel- 
ker, Swift & Co. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICE ESTABLISHED 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Southern 
Railway System has established an 
offce in the Rand Tower, with Charles 
Kluiber in charge as district agent. 
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Record Corn Crop 
Likely, Despite 
Some Heat Damage 


MINNEAPOLIS — Despite recent 
hot weather which some reporters 
believe will cut corn yields, the over- 
all situation still indicates a corn 
crop of at least 3,500 million bushels, 
Cargill, Inc., reports. 

In most areas the heat was wel- 
come, aiding the harvest of small 
grains and bringing the corn along 
after a period of abundant moisture 
and cool weather during the critical 
growing period. The corn crop was 
estimated to be about two weeks 
ahead of last year, with little likeli- 
hood of frost damage. 

The heat, accompanied by strong, 
hot winds, dried out the soil exces- 
sively in some localities, however, the 
Cargill report said, leaving the corn 
damaged to some extent. Southern 
Nebraska and northeastern Iowa 
seemed to be the hardest hit. 

The harvest of grains was reported 
past the peak in all sections, late 
flax being cleaned up in northern 
Iowa and the eastern Dakotas. 

Preparation of the fall seedbed was 
reported about 75% completed over 
the southwest wheat area and plant- 
ing was reported progressing rapidly. 
Acreage of wheat for 1949 is expected 
to approximate that in 1948, accord- 
ing to preliminary reports. 
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BUCKWHEAT ASSN. MEETING 
TO BE LATE IN SEPTEMBER 


BUFFALO—tThe date for the an- 
nual meeting of the Buckwheat Assn. 
will depend on the maturity of the 
new crop, but it will be during the 
Jatter part of September, according 
to P. G. Schumacher, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association and president 
of the Larrowe Mills, Inc., Cohoc- 
ton, N.Y. 

The present government estimate 
for the new crop places it at 6,232,- 
000 bu., which is 15% less than the 
7,334,000 bu. harvested in 1947, and 
about 11% below the 10-year average 
of 7,022,000 bu., or the third smallest 
since these figures began to be com- 
piled by the government. 

New York, the major buckwheat 
producing state, shows at present an 
indicated decline in acreage from last 
year of 10%, while Pennsylvania, the 
second largest producing state, shows 
an even greater decrease of 25%. 
In the north central states where 
buckwheat is primarily a catch crop. 
the acreage dropped to about half of 
that harvested in 1947. This year 
the crop is reported as planted main- 
ly on land well suited for buckwhca 
and growing conditions have bcer 
favorable. Yield is indicated at 17G 
bu. an acre compared with 14.2 i 
1947 and the 10-year average o° 
16.9 bu. 

The price of buckwheat will be 
more or less dependent upon what 
the export market develops in de- 
mand. Last year a very keen demand 
for export sent the price way above 
normal domestic levels and created 
an unsatisfactory and abnormal con- 
dition throughout the season to the 
detriment of the domestic trade. 

The Larrowe Mills, Inc., Mr. Schu- 
macher said, whose milling plant was 
completely destroyed by fire last 
spring, is completing the rebuilding 
and will be ready to handle the new 
buckwheat when it is ready. 
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Slight Increase 
in Spring Wheat 
Protein Reported 


MINNEAPOLIS — King Midas 
Flour Mills reports that analysis of 
first samples of new crop spring 
wheat received by its company’s coun- 
try elevators throughout the North- 
west shows an average of 14.15% 
protein. There were 1,157 samples, 
ranging from 11% to 16.9% protein 
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in the tabulation. Slightly more than 
32% of the samples were in the 
range from 14 to 14.9% protein. 

That average is 0.66% above the 
13.49% average of the first 837 sam- 
ples received from the 1947 crop, the 
milling company said. 

The milling characteristics of the 
new wheat are described as “very 
satisfactory” from the standpoint of 
production of flour of normal ash and 
good color. 

The summary of the products con- 
trol laboratory report issued by the 
company stated that the gluten of 
the new crop is more mellow, and 
consequently, mixing requirements 


will not be as great as for the 1947 
crop, despite the slightly higher pro- 
tein content. 

“The improved varieties of wheat 
developed and now being grown in 
the Northwest, together with favor- 
able growing and maturing weather, 
have given us this excellent gluten in 
this year’s crop,” the report stated, 
adding that “the more mellow gluten 
means the production of doughs that 
require less mixing time, machine 
up very well, and produce bread of 
excellent volume, grain and color.” 

The King Midas report stated that 
no significant changes will be required 
in fermentation schedules or formu- 





GOOD LOOKING 


 Slast Figs 


THAT's what bakery sales managers want... 
sweet goods with so much Sales Appeal they 


can’t fail to sell. Good appearance is the prime 


essential to good display, to customer accept- 


ance, to volume sales. 


Good appearance starts, of course, with the 
product itself. But equally important is the 
package. Unless the package keeps the prod- 
uct fresh and delicious looking. . 


remains pleasing to the eye. . 


will not be achieved. 


. maximum sales 


Eye appeal in bakery goods is best maintained 
with laminated packages: 


laminated packages, because of their sturdy, 
3-ply construction, stand up under stacking 


and handling . . . keep the product undamaged 





. and itself 


their inner, greaseproof liner keeps shortening 
from reaching the outside of the package... 
prevents ugly spots and stains 


the product too looks fresh longer, and actually 
is fresh longer, because laminated packages 


are moistureproof as well as greaseproof 


If you are not already using laminated packages for your cakes, 
cookies, doughnuts, buns, sweet yeast raised goods, why not 
consult your package supplier at once? 


TO TEST YOUR 





PRESENT PACKAGES 


Hold a lighted match under corner section of a package. If laminated, the protective 
liner will loosen and separate from board. 


Laminated packages are made of highest quality paperboard, laminated to a grease- 
proof sheet with a combining agent composed of microcrystalline wax and other 
materials which create a firm bond and at the same time a moistureproof barrier. 
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TIT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


United Board and Carton Corporation, New York, 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
New York 
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las. The doughs, it was said, will re. 
act favorably to normal amounts of 
yeast food. Malt supplementation can 
possibly be somewhat lowered be. 
cause of the more mellow gluten, the 
chemists reported. 

Baking tests conducted by the com- 
pany indicated that “greater absorp. 
tion will be obtained from the 194g 
crop.” 
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AIB UNDERTAKES STUDIES 
OF FLOUR AGING FACTORS 


CHICAGO—Dr. W. B. Bradley, di- 
rector of laboratories for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, has started 
a study to determine the effect of 
different maturing agents and tyne of 
storage container on aging of ({ our, 
The flour used in the study was niilled 
from 1948 Kansas hard winter wiicat, 

Part of the flour has been stor« 1 in 
multiwall paper bags of various t,pes 
and the remainder has been st» red 
in cotton bags. The effect of the :on- 
tainer on the rate of natural m: ur- 
ing of flour is being studied, u ing 
unbleached flour, Agene-treated {our 
and flour treated with chlovine 
dioxide. 

At the same time data are bring 
collected to determine the value to 
the baker of chlorine dioxide tr: at- 
ment of flour. This data, Dr. Bra: ‘ey 
said, may be used in testimony at ‘he 
hearings to be conducted early in 
October on definitions and stand: ds 
of identity for flour. 

The Millers National Federaiion 
has petitioned the Food and Dug 
Administration of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency for a change in the stand- 
ards to provide for the use of chlor ne 
dioxide and discontinuance of the ‘ise 
of Agene. 
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TEX HETT JOINS MORTEN 
SALES FORCE IN ATLAN’A 


DALLAS—The appointment of Tex 
Hett as southeastern sales represen- 
tative for the Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, was announced recently by 
Lewis Schutts, sales manager of the 
baker flour division of the parent 
organization, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mi‘!s 
Co. 

Mr. Hett is not a newcomer (0 
buyers of bakery flour in the Sout)- 
east. He spent 18 years with the Bor- 
den Co. as bakery engineer and «s- 
sisted in the development of “Brea ‘- 
lac.” During the war he was loan d 
to the American Bakeries Co., whee 
he served in the capacity of super- 
visor of production. 

Mr. Hett will maintain his office >t 
531-532 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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HAMMOND OFFICES MOVE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — J. °. 
Mickelson has announced the remo - 
al of western sales and service offic: 5 
of the Hammond Bag & Paper C . 
to 823 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapol :. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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We know that MADE-RITE will produce the finest 


of baking results in your plant. We know it because 
at every step from wheat kernel to flour sack MADE- 
RITE is produced under the watchful eye of men 
expert in their jobs. As part of the MADE-RITE pro- 
gram of quality control, we recently opened new and en- 
larged laboratories dedicated to the continuous guard- 


ing of MADE-RITE perfection. 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because I[t Is Made Right 
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A Farmer’s Viewpoint on the Production of Durum 





we know it today in this coun- 

try, didn’t just happen. About 
1900, M. A. Carleton, then cerealist 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, was sent by the department 
to northern Europe, and especially to 
go into Russia, in search of plants 
and seeds that might be suitable to 


Tre durum growing industry, as 


By B. E. Groom 


areas of somewhat similar climatic 
condition in this country. He brought 
back many new collections, including 
a number of durum wheats as well 
as other spring wheats, also oats, 
barley, rye, millet and other crops. 
Some of his durum introductions, to- 
gether with the interest in the possi- 
bilities of the crop which he and 


eseoco-™orrwrYrnr Ere 


others helped to bring about, have in 
the years gone by, played a large part 
in the agriculture of my state, as it 
has in the industry which you repre- 
sent. 

A few years later, or 1903, Dean H. 
L. Bolley of North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, was sent to Russia to 
study flax and wheat production, in- 
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' ms man 3 NON-FAT miik SOUDS 
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FROM WAFERS 
THAT ARE... 


EASY TO USE 


For the average bakery formula, you merely add one 
Pfizer Enrichment Wafer for each one hundred pounds 
of flour. 





DOUBLE SCORED 


Each wafer is double-scored so that it breaks readily 
into halves and scored again into quarters ... convenient 
to use the correct amount for any size dough batch. 


QUICK TO DISINTEGRATE 


Pfizer wafers are specially prepared to give rapid dis- 
integration. They are firm enough so that crumbling 
and dusting are avoided in transit, yet disperse easily 
enough in a water or yeast suspension to give uniform 


Pfizer Enrichment Wafers come in two types — Type “A” for 


formulas including 3% or more non-fat milk solids and Type 
“B” (shown above) for formulas including less than 3% non-fat 
milk solids. Both conform to the recommendations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American Institute of Baking. 
Write for prices and new folder giving details of composition. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 
211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, 


San Francisco 7, Calif, 
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distribution in the dough. 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 
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cluding durum, and he too brought 
back with him a considerable collec. 
tion of new plants and seeds, includ. 
ing durums for observation and test. 
ing in this area. 


Experiment Station Established 


To promote durum, a tract of 169 
acres of land was bought and paid 
for by Cavalier County and business 
men of the community. This was giy. 
en to the state. In about 1908 a sub. 
experiment station was established 
at Langdon. This, in time, became the 
plant breeding headquarters for state 
and federal agronomists to promote 
durum production. The durum col. 
lections of Carleton and Bolley, to. 
gether with other introductions, were 
tested widely, not only by the experi- 
ment stations in our state, but by 
other wheat states. Out of these many 
introductions tested at Langdon, E, 
D. Stewart, first manager of the sta- 
tion, found Kubanka and Aranutka 
proved most valuable from the stand- 
point of production and milling qual- 
ity. Farmers secured seed for plots 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accon. 
panying article comprises the essen- 
tial text of an address by Mr. Groom 
at the 44th annual convention of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. Mr. Groom is chairman of 
the board of directors, Greater North 
Dakota Assn., Fargo, and is also a 
large producer of durum wheat on 
several of his own farms. His ad- 
dress explains many of the farmers’ 
problems in producing durum and 
outlines a four-point program for 
further quality improvement. 





and were shortly shipping carloads of 
seed durum to many counties over 
the state. 


That development very shortly fixed 
a rather definite area which is now 
commonly referred to as the durum 
area in North Dakota. In connection 
with that program, I want to tell 
you that some very efficient work in 
plant breeding and testing new strains 
of durum has been done at that little 
substation at Langdon, by Dr. Glenn 
Smith and Victor Sturlaugson, man- 
ager of the station and president 
of the State Durum Show, who have 
directed this work. 


All of you familiar with durum 
production know that the most of 
the durum is grown in approximately 
20 counties in the northeastern and 
central part of North Dakota. The 
area extends from the Canadian bor- 
der to as far south as the main line 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. In 
other sections of the state more or 
less durum is grown on farms which 
commonly seed bread wheat, rye and 
other crops. This practice often re- 
sults in admixtures to such an ex- 
tent that the durum, as I understand, 
can never qualify for the production 
of a high quality semolina product. 


98% of Durum from N.D. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
authority for the statement that 93% 
of our national production comes 
from North Dakota. As I check the 
figures of our agricultural statistician 
at Fargo, I am cenvinced that about 
90% of the real high quality durum 
comes from this restricted area of 
about 20 counties. 

Recognizing this condition which 
has obtained to a greater or lesser 
degree since 1904, when I saw the 
first field of durum growing in North 
Dakota, and during the 20 odd years 
I directed agricultural programs for 
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the Greater North Dakota Assn., I 
spent many thousands of dollars 
through sales crews sent out to farm 
meetings, seed sales, prizes, exhibits, 
publicity and every other avenue I 
could think of to sell the worthwhile 
jdea of high quality durum. In later 
years I was greatly assisted by the 
agricultural departments of our rail- 
roads, pure seed growers, college and 
extension men, also men from the 
inspection department of the markets 
at Duluth and Minneapolis and later 
by your organization. 

Some real and substantial progress 
has been made, but the job is not half 
done. I don’t know what can be done 
that has not been done to some ‘ex- 
tent to curtail the seeding of durum 
on farms polluted with shattered bar- 
ley, rye and bread wheat. Up in the 
area of my farms where I can’t raise 
corn, I have found that a ration of 
25% durum, 50% barley and 25% oats 
is about as good a hog ration as I 
have ever found. However, when Mr. 
Farmer takes his mixture of 80 to 
90% durum and something else to 
a local elevator and gets paid a 
pretty high grade durum price for 
it you have the hog feed program 
knocked into a cocked hat. That very 
thing happens regularly. The buyer 
wants the business and buys on a 
margin wide enough to protect him 
on his entire bin of durum. The only 
thing that gives the elevator boys 
a real scare is when they have made 
an evening purchase of red durum 
for dark northern spring. 


Admixtures a Problem 


Neither the Greater North Dakota 
Assn. nor the combined cooperating 
agencies can greatly boast an accom- 
plishment in changing human nature. 
Altogether too many farmers are in- 
different and unappreciative of the 
worth and profitable returns from 
good pure seed. Then they are equally 
indifferent to the land on which du- 
rum is seeded to avoid admixtures. 
Durum frequently yields satisfactor- 
ily when grown after barley. Admix- 
tures are certain to follow that prac- 
tice, but the temptation is too strong 
for many to resist. The combine has 
helped a lot in overcoming mixtures 
from old threshing machines and 
bundle racks, but it is not a com- 
plete solution. 


The local elevator agents are out 
for volume business and must try 
and satisfy and hold their farmer 
patrons. It’s tough for them to pay 
the real price for quality stuff and 
then cut down on some lot of off 
grade stuff. They just don’t do it. 
During the past years of durum short- 
age the most of the elevators paid 
the farmer about the same price for 
whatever he classed and dumped as 
durum. That practice just does not 
help improve quality. Too often high 
quality stuff does not get the price 
it should and low grade stuff is over 
paid. The buyers just have to buy 
so that they can level off on the whole 
lot. Then, of course, lack of bins for 
various grades is a serious handicap. 

The farms in the best durum sec- 
tion of our state are large. They will 
average close to 500 acres and with 
a high percentage of tillable land. 
They are rather largely out of the 
Corn Belt and small grain crops are 


_ the major source of crop income. The 


livestock population in that area is 
greatly reduced. Those farmers have 
never carried as much livestock on 
their farms as they should. These 
farms are highly mechanized. On ac- 
count of the character of the soil and 
topography of the country, they are 
ideal for heavy power machinery. The 
use of power equipment has almost 
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entirely displaced horse drawn equip- 
ment. There is a definite trend to 
larger acreage and heavier machin- 
ery, as additional quarter sections are 
added to a former home unit. The 
same man power using heavier equip- 
ment will handle the additional acre- 
age and do a better tillage job than 
was done by small operators with 
outmoded equipment. 


Use Power Machinery 


In this area at the present time we 
have hundreds of farms without hous- 
ing facilities, or year round occupant, 
but farmed by fellows living in town. 
In the spring they go out and with 


the power machinery get the crop 
seeded in a hurry, then later do a 
little summer tillage work, then with 
combines and trucks, harvest and 
market the crop in a few days and 
farming for the season is over. The 
fall plowing is often done at night 
with the tractors that pull the com- 
bines in the day time. Last fall, from 
a slight elevation on one of my farms, 
I counted 27 tractor plows operating 
at midnight on farms in the neigh- 
borhood. 

While that type of farming is gen- 
erally deplored, it has proven so good 
financially, that no one has a better 
program to offer to check the present 
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trend. As Grover Cleveland once said, 
“We f&ct a condition not a theory.” 

We are operating in a short season 
area—somewhat less than 100 frost 
free days during the growing season. 
That is somewhat offset by the long 
hours of sunshine during the northern 
summer months. Time for seeding and 
producing a crop has got to be given 
careful consideration by those large 
scale operators. These durum growers 
have got to give just as careful con- 
sideration to their farm plans and 
cropping programs as you gentlemen 
do in your business. 

The government flax program by 
which $6 bu. is guaranteed, is a 
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keeps your bakery 
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ingredient necessary 
to make that kind of 
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in the lead in your 
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Gives you the basic 


tradition of highest 
standards for more 
than half a century. 
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True, bakers spend more money for flour than 


any other single item. But no baker can make 






a more serious mistake than to sacrifice the 






reputation of his product for the negligible 






saving in cost between a high grade and ordinary 






flour. Flour is a controlling factor in bread 






quality and in the satisfaction of your customers. 
Pay a little more—get TOWN CRIER flour— 
put your bread in the top quality class and 








watch your sales accelerate. 






FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


os 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall. Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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IS KING 


POLAR BEAR flour is noted for its economy —and 
the economy is in its baking, not in its milling. The 
fine wheat quality and extra milling care that goes into 
this famous -brand is measured by the extra baking 


values, high bread yields and flavorful loaves POLAR 
BEAR produces. POLAR BEAR has been a mark of 


quality for nearly half a century. 
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great inducement to cut wheats and 
seed flax. 


Diseases a Factor 
Before coming down here, I dis- 


cussed with Dr. T. E. Stoa of our ag- | 


ricultural college, the question of crop 
losses from plant disease, with spe- 
cial reference to durum and bread 
wheat. Our heaviest durum losses 
come through root rot, stem rust, 
black point, ergot and head blight. 
With our bread wheats we have black 
rust, more severe than with durum, 
leaf rust, smut, sawfly and grass- 
hopper damage. 


Weather conditions beyond our 
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control are responsible for the most 
of these crop disease losses, but new 
resistant varieties and seed treatment 
have largely overcome much of this 
loss and on the whole, there is not 
now much difference between losses 
on bread wheat and durum. 

I also contacted R. M. Stangler, 
manager of the North Dakota Mill 
and Elevator at Grand Forks, N.D., 
as it is now milling durum. I asked 
for information as to the relative 
value of wheat and durum as milled 
and this is what he tells me: 

“In making a comparison in the 
out-turn of mill products from spring 
bread wheat and durum, we must 


bear in mind that spring wheat No. 1 
grade will vary from 58 to 60 lb. 
On the other hand, No. 1 durum will 
run 61 to 63 lb. Using 59 Ib. spring 
bread wheat as a basis and 72% flour 
recovery, a bushel of spring wheat 
will produce 43 lb. of flour of which 
about 33 lb. is short patent and 10 
lb. clear flour and a resultant 16 lb. 
of millfeed. 

“A bushel of durum wheat 61 Ib. 
test weight will produce about 43 
lb. semolina and flour of which 36% 
lb. will be semolina and 6% lb. du- 
rum clear. The offal feed of spring 
bread wheat and durum wheat have 
the same value.” 





Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 





Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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Some of the most discouraging fac- 
tors incident to more and better 
durum stems from the marketing 
situation. Out in those small prairie 
towns every elevator buyer has to 
handle bread wheat, durum, flax, rye, 
barley and oats. Every one of these 
crops has several quality grades. That 
means bins are not available for all 
grades of all grains. Some of every 
kind and every grade is marketed 
every day during the marketing sea- 
son. The buyer has his daily card 
price for all grades. That does not 
mean much to him when he has a 
dozen bins and 20 grades of grain to 
handle. Right there the good grower 
gets penalized for he does not get the 
high quality price and premium that 
commonly goes with quality in the 
terminal. 

Good growers could beat that prob- 
lem if they could get cars in which to 
ship their own grain, but they cannot 
get cars in this period of car short- 
age. I checked the Langdon station 
on the 1946 crop and out of 474 cars 
of grain shipped, not a single farmer 
got a car in which to ship his own 
grain. That situation does not lend 
encouragement to better production. 
To a very large extent, the farmer is 
to blame. They nearly all have trucks 
and when harvest starts the trucks 
start the crop to market. The eleva- 
toys are plugged in about four days. 
A truck that will handle from 150 to 
250 bu. at a load and make six trips 
a day puts grain in the elevator at a 
different rate than formerly, when 
teams took a whole day to market 
one load of 75 bu. 


The elevator buyer is helpless and 
the railroads can never be expected 
to haul the entire crop in a few weeks’ 
time. Some of you may recall Edwin 
Traynor of Starkweather, N.D., who 
appeared with me on your program 
two years ago. Mr. Traynor is the 
largest grower of durum in North 
Dakota and he owns his elevator and 
ships his own grain. He has frequently 
told me that his elevator was what 
enabled him to get premiums in full 
amount on his grain. Most growers 
are not so efficiently equipped. Occa- 
sionally, and in short crop years, we 
can get a special bin and get a car- 
load handled for us. That is most 
helpful and I have found it profitable. 

In short crop years and when mar- 
ketings are light, country buyers can 
and do a much better job of grading 
and pay accordingly. Then the grow- 
ers of low quality durum holler. They 
know that durum that carries admix- 
tures and is off grade for various 
reasons is penalized more than com- 
parable bread wheats. However, that 
system is fundamentally correct. If 
we really want high quality durum 
for the manufacture of superior prod- 
ucts, the high quality durum must 
receive a high premium. The other 
stuff will have to get the price it 
merits. If there is a substantial dif- 
ference it will continually improve 
the quality of the entire crop. So 
long as anything called durum can 
be sold at about the same price, there 
is no chance to make substantial 
headway in the crop improvement 
effort. 


If, in your business you can afford 
to pay a fancy price for a fancy 
product, and sell it at a price that 
will yield the essential profit, you 
have the foundation for a sound du- 
rum improvement program. If, on the 
other hand, you send your buyers out 
to buy something you can use as 
cheap as you can and then be ready 
to undersell a competitor, your busi- 
ness is not going to go far in encour- 
aging a better durum program, which 
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I assume is an objective of this meet- 


"The farmer is going to ponder over 
all of the problems directly concern- 
ing him and grow the crop that he 
thinks will make him the most money. 
If you, through your business poli- 
cies and publicity avenues, can show 
the fellows up in that durum country 
that there is a good demand for high 
quality durum at premium prices, the 
program can show substantial gains 
year by year—with due allowances 
for the uncertainties of the weather 
and its effect on the crop. 


Four-Point Program Suggested 


In conclusion I suggest that to fur- 
ther this program the following mer- 
its consideration: 

1. Pay a price for high quality du- 
rum that will make it more profitable 
to grow in proven durum areas than 
other crops. 

2. Continue improved seed pro- 
grams indefinitely to acquaint grow- 
ers with new varieties and commer- 
cial demands. 

3. Timely information through all 
available publicity channels to con- 
vince growers of the reason for high 
premiums and severe cuts in prices 
in the markets. 

4. Sell the consumer on the worth 
and food quality of the product, to 
increase consumptive demand. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


High Cost of Wheat, 
Flour Imports Cited 


by Indian Journal 


LONDON—An Indian comment up- 
on the collapse of the International 
Wheat Agreement was provided by 
the New Delhi journal, The States- 
man, when drawing attention to the 
strain on India’s resources caused by 
importing grain at high prices and 
selling at low. 

“Imports,” it was stated, ‘must be 
reduced in quantity or price. Much 
was legitimately hoped of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Now, 
however, that has collapsed and it 
seems likely that India will have to 
pay more for her wheat. If h‘gh 
prices encourage production, there is 
that in their favor. Many schemes 
have been drawn up to promote the 
expansion of cultivation. The effect 
of prices on the cultivator, however, 
depends on how much of the benefit 
goes to him. Most people suspect that, 
as usual, the middle man is the chief 
beneficiary.” 

The mounting prices of wheat and 
flour have been noted by other Indian 
observers, while the proposed reintro- 
duction of rationing in certain prov- 
inces has provoked a large number 
of comments as being indicative of 
the new dangers facing Indian sup- 
plies of food. One commentator stat- 
ed that in Madras, Bombay and else- 
where rationing had been abandoned, 
it had been reintroduced under the 
name of relief. 

An additional 400,000 tons food 


Up 


PERCY KENT 
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grains have been allocated for sale 
in relief shops in the central prov- 
inces and western Bengal. The United 
Provinces government has reimposed 
rationing in 12 towns for people hav- 
ing a monthly income of $30 or less. 
The rations will be confined to wheat 
and rice. 

As a result of these difficulties it is 
expected that in spite of the price 
factor, India’s import requirements 
during the next few months will be 
considerably higher than was at first 
anticipated. While the dollar short- 
age precludes large purchases from 
the U.S. it is understood that Indian 


representatives there are being in- 
structed to explore the possibility of 
obtaining increased supplies of wheat 
and flour, while negotiations for in- 
creased supplies from Russia are still 
proceeding. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








IRWIN MARTIN TRANSFERRED 

CHICAGO—Irwin Martin, formerly 
with the William J. Stange Co., Chi- 
cago, in the Michigan district, was 
recently transferred to the Oakland, 
Cal., plant of the company, under the 
direction of C. A. Wood, serving food 
processors in northern California, ac- 
cording to an announcement by E. J. 
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Marum, vice president and general 
sales manager. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NABISCO SALES CHIEF 

MINNEAPOLIS—Nile E. Cave has 
been named manager of the local 
sales agency of the National Biscuit 
Co., according to a recent announce- 
ment by L. S. Hubbell, district sales 
manager. Mr. Cave started with Na- 
tional Biscuit in 1932 at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. He has held various po- 
sitions in the Nabisco sales agencies 
in Iowa and Nebraska, and will now 
have jurisdiction over sales and 
service in the major portion of Min- 
nesota and some parts of Wisconsin. 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
@rs at elevators we own and operate. 
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POUND FOR POUND... on 


every count...dextrose is perfect 


sugar for bread! 


END AN EAR to what science —exact and un- 
biased —has to say on the subject of sugars 
in bread baking: 
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THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 
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REFINING c 
NEW YORK. UGA 

















1. In bread baking, sugar is primarily a 
yeast food . . . not a sweetener. During 
fermentation, dextrose and sucrose are 
equally effective. After fermentation 
neither dextrose nor sucrose remains in 
sufficient quantities to make any differ- 
ence in the ‘“‘sweetness” of the loaf. 
Pound for pound, dextrose is perfect 
sugar for bread. 


. You can replace sucrose with dextrose 
pound for pound ... in any bread 
formula and get identical or better 
results. In flavor. In bloom. In texture. 
In volume. In every conceivable 
scoring point. 


The majority of America’s bakers have 
learned this from experience . . 
foremost American baking scientists 
have proved it beyond question. To the 
practical, economy-mindéd baker, the 
evidence is conclusively in favor of 
dextrose. 


. and 






Get This Detailed Proof... Write for the 
published report on the research findings. Also, if 
you wish, for further information on the use of dex- 
trose in cakes and sweet doughs as well as in bread. 
Address: Bakery Service Division, Corn Products 
Refining Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


CERELOSE’ 





we 


dextrose 


#CERELOSE is a registered trade-mark distinguishing this 
product of the Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N.Y. 
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— mills are known as quality flour producers and 
others are not. It is a question of which comes first 
with the mill—the price or the baking quality of its flour. 
No flour can rise above the purpose of the miller who 
makes it. THORO-BREAD is acknowledged to be a 
better than average flour and it is our purpose to keep it 


in the top quality class always. 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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SHREWD GRAIN BUYERS No Longer 
Have To Buy High Weevil-Infested Wheat 
Just Because It Looks Good And Grades"l 
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Both samples look alike, both grade No. 1 hard under present U. S. Grading 
standards—BUT ... dye test reveals 1014% weevil damage in the above 
sample. From a milling standpoint this No. 1 wheat becomes No. 4 wheat! Milling 
tests indicate 60 fragment counts per pound in Patent flour. 


GRAIN BUYERS: You can be among the first to buy insect-free 
wheat... keep it clean... sell it at a premium price! Amazing 
new Cook-Dye Insect Damage Detector shows exact extent of 
insect damage in any wheat sample... gives you positive insect 
damage control. However, even low-infested wheat must be 
‘reated immediately with Cert-O-Cide Grain Fumigant to stop 
further costly infestation now. Authorities predict premium prices 
will be paid by millers for low-infested wheat by next spring. Cash 
in on extra profits by detecting insect infestation with COOK-DYE 
(write Cook for FREE dye), and by killing all stages of infesta- 
tion—even the egg—with CERT-O-CIDE at only a fraction of a 
cent a bu. It’s the cheapest insurance you can buy. 


COOK'S CERT-0-CIDE GRAIN FUMIGANT: 


Can You Tell Which Wheat Sample Has 10%% Weevil Damage? 
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This wheat was unloaded in a terminal in August, 1947, and treated immedi- 
ately with Cook’s Cert-O-Cide Grain Fumigant at the rate of 1-gallon Cert- 
O-Cide per 1000 bu. Dye test, 10 months later, shows weevil damage of less 
than % of 1%—proof that Cert-O-Cide can give you 99.5% insect-free results! 


MILLERS: Now you can actually see the infestation in the wheat 
you buy . . . control fragmentation . . . produce a cleaner product ... 
sell to bakers at premium prices! The combination of the COOK- 
DYE test to detect insect damage—plus, CERT-O-CIDE Grain 
Fumigant to protect against further infestation—gives you abso- 
lute control of fragmentation for the first time in history! It’s the 
cheapest insurance you can buy. 


WARNING: Cook is the only fumigant company using these re- 
search facilities: (1) 6-million bu. of terminal elevator storage for 
practical testing; (2) Complete mill and laboratory facilities to 
determine baking results. 


For FREE DYE And Information on Treating Wheat, Write To 
COOK CHEMICAL CO., 935 N. WABASH, K. C., MO. 
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Anniversaries Marked... 


x ABA Veterans * 


WENTY-ONE years and ten 

years with the American Bak- 

ers Assn. are the records now 
attained by Tom Smith and Searing 
W. East. 

Tom Smith joined the organiza- 
tion in 1927 and has served as its 
secretary since July 15, 1928. Mr. 
Smith’s career following his educa- 
tion in Hannibal, Mo., has varied. He 


first was employed by Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, and later joined his 
brother in operating their father’s 
machinery maintenance business be- 
fore entering the air service’ during 
World War I. The end of the war 
found him attending ground school at 
Princeton University. 

Mustered out of service, he en- 
tered the baking business as a part- 


ner in Zimmerman’s Bakeries of 
Hannibal in 1919, staying in that 
capacity until 1927. From there he 
went to ABA. 

Mr. Smith is well known, indus- 
try-wise, nationally. His service in 
connection with both Atlantic City 
Baking Industry Machinery and 
Equipment Expositions in 1930 and 
1936, as well as his part in planning 
and presenting the ABA annual con- 
ventions, has won him friends in both 
baking and allied circles. 

He served as secretary of the Na- 
tional Bakers Council—the Code Au- 
thority of the Baking Industry dur- 











PRECISION-BUILT MACHINES FOR 
VERSATILE, PROFITABLE MIXING 








Just as you use good ingredients to pro- 


duce quality baked goods, so AMF uses finest quality 


materials to build Glen Mixers. Expert craftsmen work on 


the assembly and finishing. A thorough ‘sand batch” test 


is given every mixer before it is shipped to you. No wonder 


Glen Mixers stand up so well. year after year in bakeries 


all over America! 


Precision-built Glens are versatile, too. With 


Variable Speed Control you adapt the mixer to your exact 





formula, not the formula to the ordinary mixer with three 


or four fixed speeds. With special patented beaters, 


interchangeable bowls and powerful drive, you can mix 


anything from delicate foam batches to bread doughs 


with equal ease. 


DEPENDABLE 


120 QUART 





You get quality batches at lower 
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Tom Smith 


ing NRA days. In 1941 Mr. Smith 
was requested to serve in Washing- 
ton as special advisor with the Office 
of Production Management until the 
policy of not having salaried trade 
association men on that staff was 
established when he was succeeded 
by John T. McCarthy. 

Searing East, head of ABA’s legal 
department in Chicago, represented 
the association in Washington dur- 
ing the war. His 10 years with ABA 
includes a 24-year tour of duty as 
a lieutenant in the Navy. 

In July, 1938, Mr. East joined the 
association as assistant to its gen- 
eral counsel and monthly bulletin 
editor, William A. Quinlan. He pro- 
gressed to his present position, where 
he handles much of ABA’s legal 
work, together with that of the 
American Institute of Baking and 
the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program. Among his other duties, he 
authors and edits many of ABA's 
bulletins to members, and is secre- 
tary and legal adviser to the ABA 
bread standards advisory committees. 

Mr. East is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, where he ob- 
tained his Bachelor of Arts degree 
in 1933 and won his “C” as cap- 
tain of the university’s water polo 
team. He also holds a Doctor of Law 
degree from the University of Chi- 
cago Law School. He was admitted 
to practice before the Illinois Su- 
preme Court in 1936 and the U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1945. 


cost and greater speed with streamlined, sani- 
tary Glen Mixers. When you invest in a Glen, 
you get DEPENDABILITY, plus FLEXIBILITY, 
plus ECONOMY. 





Write The Bakery Division, American 





Machine & Foundry Company, 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y, for Circular 4224 





FOR PROMPT DELIVERY SEE YOUR 
LOCAL AMF GLEN DISTRIBUTOR 


160 QUART 








Searing W. East 
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Some@s years ag sought a word to describe our methods and ° 
_ products—a/Aword that would tell you what pains we take to make 
our flours excel. 


“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 


To you, Moore-Lowry “‘‘precision’’ means uniformly-fine flours 
that have the right properties and the same properties whenever 
you bake with them. Our packages of “precision” are named 
Topper, Flaming Arrow, and Big Boy. 


i-=LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Offices at Kansas City 6, Mo. Mills at Coffeyville, Kans. 
Daily Capacity 4200 cwt. . 
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Anniversaries Marked... 


x ABA Veterans «x 


’ | YN WENTY-ONE years and ten 
years with the American Bak- 
ers Assn. are the records now 

attained by Tom Smith and Searing 

W. Fast. 

Tom Smith joined the organiza- 
tion in 1927 and has served as its 
secretary since July 15, 1928. Mr. 
Smith’s career following his educa- 
tion in Hannibal, Mo., has varied. He 


first was employed by Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, and later joined his 
brother in operating their father’s 
machinery maintenance business be- 
fore entering the air service during 
World War I. The end of the war 
found him attending ground school at 
Princeton University. 

Mustered out of service, he en- 
tered the baking business as a part- 


ner in Zimmerman’s Bakeries of 
Hannibal in 1919, staying in that 
capacity until 1927. From there he 
went to ABA. 

Mr. Smith is well known, indus- 
try-wise, nationally. His service in 
connection with both Atlantic City 
Baking Industry Machinery’ and 
Equipment Expositions in 1930 and 
1936, as well as his part in planning 
and presenting the ABA annual con- 
ventions, has won him friends in both 
baking and allied circles. 

He served as secretary of the Na- 
tional Bakers Council—the Code Au- 
thority of the Baking Industry dur- 











PRECISION-BUILT MACHINES FOR 
VERSATILE, PROFITABLE MIXING 








Just as you use good ingredients to pro- 


duce quality baked goods, so AMF uses finest quality 


materials to build Glen Mixers. Expert craftsmen work on 


the assembly and finishing. A thorough ‘‘sand batch” test 


is given every mixer before it is shipped to you. No wonder 


Glen Mixers stand up so well year after year in bakeries 


all over America! 


Precision-built Glens are versatile, too. With 


Variable Speed Control you adapt the mixer to your exact 





formula, not the formula to the ordinary mixer with three 


or four fixed speeds. With special patented beaters, 


interchangeable bowls and powerful drive, you can mix 


anything from delicate foam batches to bread doughs 


with equal ease. 


You get quality batches at lower 


cost and greater speed with streamlined, sani- 


tary Glen Mixers. When you invest in a Glen, 
you get DEPENDABILITY, plus FLEXIBILITY, 





plus ECONOMY. 


Write The Bakery Division, American 
Machine & Foundry Company, 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York I7, N.Y, for Circular 4224 








FOR PROMPT DELIVERY SEE YOUR 
LOCAL AMF GLEN DISTRIBUTOR 








160 QUART 
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Tom Smith 


ing NRA days. In 1941 Mr. Smith 
was requested to serve in Washirg- 
ton as special advisor with the Ofl!:ce 
of Production Management until the 
policy of not having salaried trade 
association men on that staff was 
established when he was succeeded 
by John T. McCarthy. 

Searing East, head of ABA's leval 
department in Chicago, represeni:d 
the association in Washington d 
ing the war. His 10 years with Al}A 
includes a 21-year tour of duty is 
a lieutenant in the Navy. 

In July, 1938, Mr. East joined the 
association as assistant to its gen- 
eral counsel and monthly bulletin 
editor, William A. Quinlan. He p 
gressed to his present position, where 
he handles much of ABA's legal 
work, together with that of the 
American Institute of Baking and 
the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program. Among his other duties, he 
authors and edits many of ABA's 
bulletins to members, and is sec 
tary and legal adviser to the ABA 
bread standards advisory committecs. 

Mr. East is a graduate of t! 
University of Chicago, where he « 
tained his Bachelor of Arts degree 
in 1933 and won his “C” as cap- 
tain of the university’s water polo 
team. He also holds a Doctor of Law 
degree from the University of Chi- 
cago Law School. He was admitt:d 
to practice before the Illinois Su- 
preme Court in 1936 and the U. 
Supreme Court in 1945, 


Searing W. East 
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PRECISION... 








Somes years ago we sought a word to describe our methods and 
products—a/word that would tell you what pains we take to make 
our flours excel. 


“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 


To you, Moore-Lowry “precision” means uniformly-fine flours 
that have the right properties and the same properties whenever 
you bake with them. Our packages of “precision” are named 
Topper, Flaming Arrow, and Big Boy. 


, 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Offices at Kansas City 6, Mo. Mills at Coffeyville, Kans. 
Daily Capacity 4200 cwt. . 
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NEW YORK—For the 20th succes- 
sive year the doughnut will be pro- 
moted during the month of October by 
the National Donut Month Committee, 
which recently announced elaborate 
plans for the annual campaign. More 
than 90 national] advertisers have 
pledged their support to the promo- 
tion. All media of advertising and 
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‘‘Donuts and Cider’’ Combination 
to Feature Annual Donut Month 


publicity will be utilized together 
with trade channels “to remind the 
consumer of the autumn timeliness 
of doughnuts around the clock,” ac- 
cording to the committee. 

Speaking on behalf of National 
Donut Month, J. I. Sugarman de- 
clared, “In each of the past 20 years 
the Donut Month promotion has been 


a big thing in the food field. In 1948 
we expect to break all previous rec- 
ords.”’ 

Because doughnuts are associated 
with Halloween, cooperation of the 
National Halloween Committee this 
year will attempt to stimulate more 
Halloween doughnut parties than ev- 
er before. Last year under the aus- 





GOOD BREAD 
DOESN’T JUST HAPPEN 


When Mrs. America steps out to luncheon 


and finds a gaily decorated table with a 


plate of yummy sandwiches, she is flattered. 


Quite naturally, for her hostess put real 


thought in preparing that luncheon. 


And you know too that the baker who 


baked that gorgeous 


looking bread put 


real thought into its making. 
It can definitely be said that WYTASE is 
used by thoughtful, earnest bakers who are 


eager to make the market's best bread. For 
WYTASE adds overtones of quality to bread 


which you simply can't get in any other way. 


Superintendents who seek top quality use 
WYTASE because it adds that “Extra 


Something” which makes the loaf stand out. 


Bread with a sparkling crumb 
color and close even texture 
speaks up for the taste that is 
in the bread and the taste that 
portrays the table arrangement. 


yf 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
\ the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
netyrol enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


/ 











have used WYTASE in our bread 
for years,” said this baker to 
his visiting friend. 


SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
+ 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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pices of the Halloween committee 
over 1,000,000 private and community 
parties were held at which doughnuts 
provided the central theme for food, 
decoration and games. 

The National Halloween Commit- 
tee reports that it has already placed 
feature stories on the stellar role of 
doughnuts in Halloween festivities in 
national periodicals such as American 
Weekly, Ladies Home Journal, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Secrets, Call- 
ing All Girls, Young America, as wel] 
as picture sections of numerous news- 
papers. 
Doughnuts and Cider 

The official Halloween poster ‘his 
year will feature the combina’ on 
of doughnuts—sugar and plain— ind 
cider. The poster, in full color in ,u- 
tumn hues, comes in two sizes, 11 in. 
by 14 in. and 19 in. by 25 in. Pos‘ ers 
are available through bakers to all 
food outlets. For further informa’ on 
about posters, National Donut Mc 
committee, 393 7th Ave., New Y 
City, may be contacted. This year : 
in the past, food outlets will use 
poster as a focus for merchandi 
doughnuts and related holiday f 

Through both the Donut Mc 
Committee and the National Hall 
een Committee, arrangements h 
been made for commercial mat 
ganizations to prepare mats for { a- 
ture pages suitable for food out) ts 
on Halloween and doughnuts. F: od 
outlets (bakeries, grocery stores, 1- 
per markets, restaurants, hot ;) 
wishing to run local ads during Do- 
nut Month can secure these mnats 
from local newspapers. In additin, 
mats for promoting doughnuts, ci‘.cr 
and Halloween are available dir ct 
from the National Donut Month Com- 
mittee. 

Home economists, food editors 
1,400 women’s radio commentat 
from coast to coast are now recv'\- 
ing material outlining new uses 
doughnuts at the thousands of I 
loween parties which will provid 
colorful climax to Donut Month. B 
ers and other food outlets interes 
in receiving catch copy for their o 
ads and feature material on dough: 
uses can write to the National Do: 
Committee. 


Along the lines of special pror 
tions, arrangements have been cc 
pleted by the Donut Month Comm | 
tee to have Ralph Edwards on 
national network NBC progr 
“Truth or Consequences” on 145 s 
tions, with a listening audience 

(Continued on page 42) 
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DONUT MONTH THEME—The 
ficial Halloween poster featured t! 
fall as part of the 20th annual N 
tional Donut Month is shown abov°. 
Plain and sugar doughnuts and cid 
will be the combination publiciz 
this year. 
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THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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ARMOUR and COMPANY 
announces an expanded | s 
help today's busy bakers 








Now available to bakers everywhere, this new 


expanded Armour service: tested formulas which 


improve quality and lower costs... new time- 


saving methods . . . technical information .. . 


production problem assistance . . . successful 


merchandising methods . . . all of which bring 


you more of the housewife’s business. 


Every time-saying improvement that you 
can make in the operation of your bake- 
shop lowers your production costs. Also, 
more time left over from routine baking 
schedules makes way for profitable addi- 
tions to your range of products. Saving 
you time and improving quality are two 
of the important ways Armour enables 
you to increase your profits. 


Send for the Armour man if you have 


a particular bake-shop problem. Whether 
you need a method to speed-up produc- 
tion or new ideas to stimulate sales, the 
Armour man will arrange to find the 
solution with the assistance of the en- 
tire Armour Bakery Research Staff. Try 
him—and see for yourself why more 
and more bakers everywhere are getting 
the idea “The Armour man is the man 
to see!” 
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service designed to 
increase their profits! 











IT’S YOUR RESEARCH BAKERY — USE IT! 


Call upon the services the Armour Bakery 
Research Staff can render you. Tens of 
thousands of dollars worth of new equip- 
ment and tens of thousands of hours of re- 
search knowledge are combined here to help 
you—the busy baker! All you need do is 
write us your bake-shop problem — or tell 
the Armour man when he calls on you! 


over 50 products for the baker! save time—buy the line! 


himoun te 


AND COMPANY 








BAKERY SALES DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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FRONTING ROCK RIVER—1% BLOCKS 


1. The Old Cooper Shop 4. The Mill 


2. Grain Storage 5. Steam Plant 
6. Water Tower 


3. Screenings Warehouse 












7. Office Building 
8. Parking Space 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


Established 1848 


100 Years of Milling by the Blodgett Family 


Five generations have concentrated 
on Rye and Buckwheat Products, 
shipped in straight carlots to the 
principal markets in the United 
States. Pictured here are the mills 
now in operation, especially equipped 


to supply the requirements of every 
baker of Rye Bread, and of all buyers 
of Buckwheat Flour. 
Buckwheat Flours are rebolted 
through an Entoleter System. for 
additional protection. 


All Rye and 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, INC. 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 

















FRONTING ON RIVER STREET OVER ONE BLOCK 


9. Warehouse and Packing Room 4. The Mill 2. Grain Storage 


4. The Mill 
7. Office Building looking South 


9. Warehouse and Packing Room 


10. Sack Storage—one-story 
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—because of those young Indians 
of mine—T! never have 


ENOUGH TOWELS! 


















FULTON JOWEL BAGS 
are the BUDGET-SAVERS ! 


Rip — Cut — Hem — PRESTO! TOWELS! 


2 to 4 ideal kitchen, hand, or tea towels from every 
empty FULTON Towel Bag. 






One 100-Ib. feed bag 
mokes four ideal towels, 
size 20 x 23 in. ‘ 


















It’s very simple to convert a FULTON Towel Bag into These Towel Bags are high quality, finely woven 
handy, thirsty towels. Enough towels is every woman’s 





— printed with specially prepared soap — soluble, easy to 






problem. Now that problem can easily be solved. 





remove, inks. FULTON Towel Bags can open up 






Repeat business is good business, and repeat 
business you’ll have as women build up 





entirely new markets for your products— 







their towel supply by buying your 
products in FULTON Towel Bags. 





increase sales in present markets, 
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National Donut Month 





(Continued from page 36) 


about 20,000,000, feature a doughnut 
sequence on the broadcast of Oct. 9. 
The Donut Month Committee has 
prepared a colorful poster with copy 
reading: ‘‘Listen to Ralph Edwards’ 
salute to the Doughnut on Truth or 
Consequences over NBC stations on 
Oct. 9, 1948,” available from the com- 
mittee. 
Candidates and Doughnuts 

In view of high-pitched interest in 
the election campaign, arrangements 
have been made for pictures to be 
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taken of major political candidates 
with doughnuts. In the presidential 
campaign of four years ago, an elec- 
tion eve photograph of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Thomas E. Dewey eat- 
ing doughnuts gave wide impetus to 
doughnut sales. 

Since last year, when social arbiter 
Emily Post lent her sanction to dunk- 
ing, special efforts have been made 
to direct attention to acceptance of 
this practice. Comedy radio programs, 
in particular, will be utilized this Oc- 
tober to popularize dunking. In cities 
where channels are available, tele- 
vision programs, such as the NBC-TV 
program, Alma Kitchell’s Kelvinator 
Kitchen, will also be used to carry 
the doughnut message. 





The historical continuity of the 
doughnut in the American scene will 
be emphasized at the 30th annual 
American Legion convention to be 
held at Miami, Fla., during the week 
of Oct. 18. Reassociation of the 
doughnut and the doughboy will be 
dramatized at that time and free 
doughnuts will be distributed to con- 
vention visitors, the committee an- 
nounced. 

Related selling of doughnuts and 
other items will be stressed in the 
promotion. Coffee, cider, apple juice, 
raisins, brazil nuts and other holiday 
foods will be presented in conjunction 
with doughnuts in advertisements, in 
store displays and in menus. In res- 
taurants and grocery stores the Hal- 








It’s the JRON that’s ASSIMILATED that’s important... 













Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of 
Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


THE NEW, IMPROVED 
ENRICHMENT TABLET 


OFFERS THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


bread have been enriched with new, 
improved B-E-T-S to date. 


io recommended potencies of all re- 
quired nutrients accurately, easily and 
economically. 


4. FASTEST DISINTEGRAT- | 
ING TABLET, ASSURES DEPEND- >< 
ABLE ANDUNIFORM ENRICHMENT. SE Sts - 


The functionof iron in the chemistry of the human body 

is to carry life-giving oxygen to the tissues. In order to 
be fully effective, iron must be in a form that is easily 
assimilated. 


1 m CONTAINS FERROUS SUL- 
FATE—THE HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE 
FORM OF IRON—AS AN EXCLUSIVE 


Medical authorities recognize ferrous sulfate as one of 
FEATURE 


the most readily absorbed and utilized forms of iron. 

The process for producing a quick disintegrating tablet 
containing ferrous sulfate was developed by Winthrop. 
B-E-T-S, with ferrous sulfate, have been accepted by the 
Baking Industry ...to date, several billion loaves of 
bread have been enriched with these new and improved 


tablets. 
Use Roecal, ‘powerful ger- 


micide, to sanitize your bakery. 


2 = Has been accepted by the Bak- 
ng Industry—several billion loaves of 


3 w Enables bakers to enrich bread 














SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


e 


inc. 
3170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


® TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Stocked for quick delivery; Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portiand (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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loween poster will serve as a focal 
point for such related merchandis- 
ing. 

The National Donut Month Com- 
mittee is cooperating with both 
the Bakery Industry Promotional 
Program and the Millers Long Range 
Program and both these groups are 
expected to aid the doughnut cam- 
paign. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L:FE 
‘ 


Program Set for 
Virginia Bakers’ 
Fall Meeting 


RICHMOND, VA.—The second an- 
nual Fall meeting of the Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., will be held 
Sept. 17-19 at the Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va., accordinz 
to a recent announcement by Harold 
K. Wilder, executive secretary of the 
group. 

The afternoon of Sept. 17 will be 
given over to registration and info 
mal conferences. At 6 p.m. there wi 
be a Dutch treat dinner in the dinin: 
room, followed by the first business 
session of the meeting at 8 p.m. Joh: 
I. Bowman, president of the council 
will give the opening address. 

After committee reports and th: 
addresses of the secretary and treas 
urer, William R. Wilson, radio com 
mentator, will give the featured ad 
dress of the evening, “Death anc 
Taxes.” An open forum discussion wil! 
follow. 

At 9:30 p.m. the party will go tc 
the Natural Bridge. A program of 
music will be presented at the illu- 
minated monument. 

The main feature of the program, 
supporting the theme of the meeting, 
“Where Will Your Products Be in 
1949?” will be an address of the same 
title, illustrated by slides, by J. Budd 
Breidenstein, district manager, Scott 
Paper Co., at 10 a.m. Sept. 18. A 
round table discussion on “Where Are 
We Heading?” will be led by a mod- 
erator chosen at the convention. Pet- 
er G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, will sum up the business ses- 
sion before adjournment for lunch. 


A ladies’ luncheon and bridge is 
scheduled for the entertainment of 
the ladies while the golf tournament 
is in progress in the afternoon. At 7 
p.m. a buffet dinner and dance will 
be held, with a demonstration of 
“Bakery Magic” being given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Western, Sylvania 
Corp. 

A form for reservations has been 
sent to all members of the Virginia 
Bakers Council, requesting that re- 
plies be sent to the council offices, 
812 Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
Bldg., Richmond. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY 
EMPLOYMENT RISING 


PHILADELPHIA—Employment in 
Pennsylvania bakeries during May 
was above both April and the com- 
parable 1947 month, according to a 
monthly survey by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia. 

The institution’s index—based on 
1939 as 100—moved up to 117. This is 
7% higher than the April level and a 
2% improvement over May of last 
year. 

Payrolls have recorded similar ad- 
vancement with a 238 index 10% 
above the April figure and 12% over 
May, 1947, 
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FLOUR ELEVATOR FEED MILL 
CAPACITY CAPACITY CAPACITY 















GOOCH'’S BEST FLOUR. 


F Is Dependable 


Requires No Blending 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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We've got them hot 
You do the choosing! 


This isn’t aimed at our many customers in the milling 





industry who find their needs completely served by the 
familiar St. Regis multiwall paper valve bag. 


This is written for those who definitely want a creped 
outer sheet bag for flour—and are willing to pay a premi- 


um for it. 


St. Regis has now developed such a bag. Its performance 
in handling... transit... and storage is excellent. It wins 


warm adherents among men handling bags from the time 





they are put on the filling spout to the time they are used. 


We can’t guess at preferences. But we can make two fine 
types of bags —and put it up to you! A St. Regis sales office 
will gladly discuss it with you. They will give you, too, any 


information about a complete St. Regis Packaging System. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 





WEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Homilton St. + OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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ELECTION CAMPAIGNS THAT MADE HISTORY 





Winning the vote of approval from flour users for 
105 years is the campaign record of Standard Milling Company. 
It’s a record that guarantees smooth shop performance through 
the stages of mixing, dividing, rounding, proofing, moulding and 
baking. Order your flour from the “Standard” representative and 


have bread that is good to see— good to eat—a pleasure to sell. 
3 


Sas 


HSS WieAuaS or SERVICE 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD conean 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 72 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points, A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. During the summer months, 
hard rolls lose their crispness faster 
than in the winter months. True or 
false? 

2. A short patent flour contains 


a greater amount of protein than 
whole wheat flour. True or false? 
3. Danish doughs should be thor- 
oughly mixed in order to produce 
the best product. True or false? 


4. A tough pie crust will result 
when the flour and shortening are 
rubbed together too much before the 
water is added. True or false? 

5. In cake mixes containing fruit 
or nuts, cream of tartar should be 
used to prevent them from sinking 
to the bottom of the cakes. True 
or false? 

6. If a baker’s refrigerator does 
not have enough humidity, increas- 
ing the moisture content in the for- 
mula will prevent crusting of the 
dough on made-up units. True or 
false? 

7. To elmininate the settling of 
cornstarch in custard pies, the starch 


——— 





Having troubles with see-saw flour performance? You can 
forget such worries with REX and CHARM. Careful 


wheat selection, expert milling and watchful laboratory 


control combine to maintain exactly the same flour quality 
today and every day. That’s where REX and CHARM 


help your bread reputation. 
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should be cooked before adding it 
to the custard filling. True or false? 

8. In order to obtain the same 
fat content 10% oz. breakfast cocoa 
and 5% oz. shortening should be 
used to replace 1 Ib. bitter choco- 
late. True or false? 

9. If a four-hour straight dough 
is three degrees too warm, when it 
comes out of the mixer, the fer- 
mentation time should be shortened 
by about 10 to 15 minutes. True or 
false? 

10. The proper friction on a 
dough mixer can only be determined 
by actually running a test dough. 
True or false? 

11. Cinnamon used in yeast raised 
doughs has a retarding effect upon 
fermentation. True or false? 

12. Cakes made with egg whites 
mold more readily than cakes made 
with whole eggs. True or false? 

13. The acid content in the cheese 
used for making cheese cake is very 
important. True or false? 

14. From % to %% yeast is used 
in making soda crackers. True or 
false? 

15. To eliminate the sinking in 
the center of streussel coffee cakes, 
they should be turned upside down 
on the cooling racks as soon as they 
come out of the oven. True or false? 

16. The government standard for 
moisture in flour is 16%. True or 
false? 

17. A good pie crust should con- 
tain a mixture of hard and soft 
wheat flours. True or false? 

18. Bread should be cooled for at 
least four hours before it is ready 
for the slicing and wrapping ma- 
chines. True or false? 

19. Pure lard is preferred over 
vegetable shortening or vegetable oil 
for pan greasing. True or false? 

20. Many loaf cakes produced 
have a very irregular crack on top. 
There is no procedure known that 
will produce a nice crack down the 
center of the cakes. True or false? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Bakers, Allieds 
Attend Baseball 
Party in Detroit 


DETROIT—Over 400 bakers and 
allied men from eastern Michigan 
and Detroit attended the “bakers’ 
baseball party” at Briggs Stadium 
here August 8 to watch the Tigers 
down the Washington Senators twice. 
This was a joint affair sponsored by 
the Associated Bakers of Eastern 
Michigan and the Associated Retail 
Bakers of Detroit. 

Before the game both groups met 
at the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.’s auditorium on West Vernor 
Highway near the ball park, where 
refreshments were served. After the 
game the Associated Retail Bakers 
of Detroit played host to the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Eastern Michigan 
at a buffet lunch. 

A decorated cake was present- 
ed to Harry Heilman, baseball an- 
nouncer, by Herb Steininger, Char- 
lie Millar, Ernie Hale, Al Waugh and 
Cecil Cadwell, who were representing 
the retail bakers of Michigan. 

Those in charge of the committees 
from the out-state group were Herb 
Steininger, president of Associated 
Bakers of Eastern Michigan, Sag- 
inaw; George Zeigler, Lansing; Art 
Hurand, Flint; Nafe Katter, Sag- 
inaw, and Ed Jablonski, Bay City. 

The Detroit committee was com- 
posed of Charlie Millar, president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of De- 
troit; Ernie Hale, King Midas Flour 
Mills, and Al Waugh, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co. 
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NEBRASKA WHEATS 
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BETTER THAN EVER 


Well known for their good baking prop- 
erties, Nebraska wheats are better than 
ever on this crop. That’s because the 
work of the Nebraska Wheat Improve- 
ment Association over the past decade 
has proved to farmers the value of 
growing recommended wheats. More 
than 98% of Nebraska wheat is of 
varieties considered “good” to ‘“ex- 
cellent” in milling and baking char- 
acteristics. And nearly all Nebraska 
wheat is of just four recommended 
varieties. 








Ed Rosse, chief chemist of the 
Maney Milling Co., is pictured above 
at the Extensograph. Extensograms 
similar to those shown above this 
photo are run on doughs after 45 
minutes fermentation and again after 
180 minutes. Significant points are the 
height of the curve, the width of it, 
total area beneath it and the rela- 
tionships recorded between the two 
fermentation times. Extensograms 
and similar laboratory charts are the 
“blueprints” that enable us to make 
Maney flours uniform and dependable 
with top notch baking qualities. 








TO ASSURE BETTER 
BAKING VALUES IN 


MANEY FLOURS + 


E literally tear dough apart in the Maney Labora- 

tories to measure baking properties of flour before 
being approved for use in your bakery. That’s part of 
the careful production control which assures the finest 
baking performance for every sack of Maney flours. 


Doughs are pulled apart on the extensograph—one of 
many ingenious flour testing devices in the Maney Labora- 
tories. The extensograph stretches a piece of dough 
until it breaks and measures the amount of stretch and 
resistance to stretching. . 


Doughs are first prepared and measured in the farino- 
graph. So that all conditions will be standardized, the 
extensograph is fitted like a miniature bakery with a small 
rounder and moulder to produce a uniform dough piece 
and a cabinet in which the dough is fermented at controlled 
temperature during rest periods prior to testing. 


The extensograph chart gives us fuller understanding of 
the quality of flour tested and its reaction to fermentation 
in the bakery. It enables us to be more accurate on indi- 
cations of the loaf volume that will be produced and it 
also affords a measure of how flours respond to maturing 
agents in the mill and yeast foods in the bakery. 


Extensograms like the one pictured herewith are only 
one of many “blueprints” which guide the production of 
Maney flours. Like the Mixograph, Farinograph, Amylo- 
graph and other dough testing devices previously de- 
scribed in these advertisements, the Extensograph assists 
us in maintaining constant uniformity of production and 
in knowing exactly the baking response of Maney flours 
before they are milled for you. 


Because Maney flours are thus “blueprinted” at every 
step in production, they give you planned and assured 
baking results. With Maney flours you can make the finest 
loaf you ever made. Try them and you will be convinced. 


LUXURY v WESTERN KING v MANEY’S BEST 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Milling Capacity 4,100 Cuts. Daily ° 


MANEY MILLING CO. Hf 











Wheat Storage 00,000 Bud. 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


1 MIDAS 


FLOUR 


UWilled prom 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS <Q> MINNESOTA 
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Che Miller Family 


The Business Paper Family Serving the Related 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER—published week- 
ly—for 75 years has served the flour milling industry. 
It reflects and amplifies the industry’s dignity and in- 
tegrity. It honestly and effectively presents the industry’s 
wares. This journal is a strong medium for profitable 
advertising, as evidenced by over 350 advertisers. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER—published monthly—pro- 
vides the baker with informative news about his industry. 
It gives the people who buy ingredients and equipment 
complete market and bakery news. An outstanding reg- 
ular feature is an authoritative review of the factors influ- 
encing the flour market, nerve center for bakery profits. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly technical 
journal for operative millers, cereal chemists and their 
associates. Its circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage among key personnel in 
the production departments of the flour milling industry. 


FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly newspaper for the feed 
manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer, gives its read- 
ers ‘vital market information about the products they 
use, buy ard sell. In addition to its paid circulation— 
largest in the field—selective controlled trade coverage 
provides concentration in the territory you want to reach. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
614 Board of Trade 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 23 Beaver Street 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
1007 Lumsden Bidg. 52 Mark Lane 


TORONTO 2, CANADA LONDON E.C. 3, BNGLAND 













































HEART of AMERICA is a 


“worry free. flour for the baker. 
You can depend on this famous 
| brand for uniform results all the 
| /\ time. Why this is so you can 


Ml 










see for yourself. We recently 





published a brochure giving a 




















“picture tour of our production 














control procedure and we will 





gladly send you a copy on 


request. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 








— 


CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 





Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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HARD WHEAT + SOFT WHEAT 


Sip 


your doorway to baking 
profits | 











OUR COMPLETE FACILITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE TO AID CUSTOMERS. IN 
THE COMPLICATED ART OF BAKING 




















& SONS ine. 


GIQOBASDWABES ° MICHIGAN 
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Your VERSATILE FLOUR 


..- For These Changing Times! 














More and more bakers are turning to Quaker Bakers Flour 
for the versatility needed for today’s changing baking formu- 
las. No finer short patent flour on the market—yet Quaker 
Bakers Flour doesn’t cost you a penny extra. 

Strictest wheat selection. Especially milled for high-speed 
production. Milled under the high standards of The Quaker 
Oats Company, and constantly laboratory-checked for uni- 
formity. Get all the facts about Quaker Bakers Flour now. 


Call, write or wire... 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Chase 
Multiwall 
Paper Bags 


— 


ee pence 
ve 


Chase ‘ jf; ANY Duty 


Topmill 


Burlap Bags : ¢ oO T T oO fd 


Chase 
Saxolin Open 
Mesh Bags 


en 


ES indeed ... there’s a Chase COTTON BAG for 


almost every agricultural and industrial packing 


purpose... Flour Bags, Feed Bags, Seed Bags, Mailing 


Bags—made from strong Chase-Tested materials. 


Furthermore, Chase Pretty Prints are available in a 


large variety of colorful, attractive patterns. They’re be- 


coming more popular every day with housewives the 





BOISE * DALLAS « 


OKLAHOMA CITY «+ 








tain a preference for your products! 


country over! They'll help increase your sales and sus- 


Your nearby Chase Salesman is technically trained to 


- 


TOLEDO ¢ DENVER ¢ DETROIT « 


PORTLAND, ORE. ¢~ REIDSVILLE,N.C. °¢ 


analyze your requirements and recommend the con- 
tainer that best combines protection and economy. He 
will be glad to consult with you. Your inquiry to any of 
the Chase addresses below will receive prompt attention. 


¢ BUFFALO 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 





Chase Liners— 
Crinkled and 
Pleated 


Chase 
Pretty Print 
Cotton Bags 


Chase Specialities: 
Spiral Tubing, 
Mailing Bags, 

Twines 


CHASE CRAFTSMEN PRODUCE 
BETTER BRAND DESIGNS... 


Your brand name is sharper, more mod- 
ern, and more attractive—when de- 
signed by our Central Art and Research 
Department. Our specialists will re- 
design your old brand or design an 
improved new brand for your products. 
For complete details, see your Chase 
Salesman. 


A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


NEW YORK ¢« CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES » MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS «* ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 


CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. * CROSSETT, ARK, 
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BAKERY 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of,experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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original schedule will be completed 
with the units visiting various cities 
throughout the country. 


Re-opening of Fleischmann 


School for Bakers Scheduled 


NEW YORK—September 14 is the 
date for the reopening of the 
“Fleischmann School for Bakers,” ac- 
cording to an announcement by G. H. 
Ekstedt, manager, bakery production 
service department, Fleischmann divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc. 

“A streamlined course will be of- 
fered, designed to accent quality 
baked products and efficient produc- 





Three-day Course 

The course will be of three days’ 
duration. The latest information on 
ingredients, pie-making, cake-making, 
cake decorating and icing, daylight 
baking and efficient shop layouts will 
be presented. The material will be of 
value to either the master or appren- 
tice baker. Practical methods for pro- 
ducing quality products with maxi- 
mum efficiency will be shown. 

The program for the course will be 


tion,’ Mr. Ekstedt said. “In these 
days of a rising cost of living people 
are more careful in their buying. 
Quality products are necessary. It is 
a competitive necessity for a baker to 
know how to produce highest quality 
products most efficiently.” 

The school will again be divided in- 
to two units with George Thoms and 
C. M. Baker each handling one. The 

















BAKERS | 
ARE SPECIFYING 


COTTON FLOUR BAGS 





eno costly breakage 











@ emuch quicker handling 


















ereally profitable 


De You Know? 


ee. that you can arrange to see 
FREE a sound-color movie— 





“Prize Package" — showing 




































how bakers throughout 
America are profiting from 
sturdy cotton bags. 


that you can have colorful 
booklet—"'Double Life'’—that 
gives you specific examples of 
how you may profit through 
use of plain white and dress 
print cotton bags. 


that you can have one of our 
“Flour Container Advisors” 
call on you, analyze your 
operation, and provide valu- 
able “tips” on your handling, 
storing, and selling of emptied 
bags. No obligation. 






Write us for full information 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


611 DAVIS STREET 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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G. H. Ekstedt 


similar to the past. The first day will 
feature a sound slide film on the re- 
tail baker’s market for sweet baked 
products, a review of bakery ingre- 
dients and the fundamentals of quali- 
ty pie-making. The second day will 
be devoted to the fundamentals of 
quality cake-making, including icing 
and decorating, and will feature the 
new Fleischmann color sound movie, 
“Holiday Happiness.” The third day 
will cover daylight baking and effi- 
cient bakeshop layout, with a com- 
pletely equipped miniature mode} 
bakery to illustrate a variety of bak- 
ery layouts. Throughout, actual dis- 
plays of a variety of quality baked 
products will be presented. 

A certificate of attendance and a 
complete binder covering every phase 
of the entire three-day course will be 





Favorite Sport: 


The Squeeze 





OMAHA, NEB.—Bakers here don't 
get as “wrathy” as some at the treat- 
ment afforded their bread by Mrs. 
Housewife, as witness this news story 
which appeared recently in a local 
newspaper: 

One of the favorite grocery store 
sports got a halfway nod of approval 
from Omaha bakers recently. 

It’s okay, lady, to squeeze that 
loaf of bread. 

Most women shoppers and men, 
too, squeeze bread to see if it is 
fresh enough to suit them. 

Okay, okay, say the bakers, that 
helps sell more bread. Sales, they 
contend, still are made basically on 
sight and touch. 

But, lady, just don’t squeeze so 
hard that the wrapper is_ broken. 
Then the bread will become stale. 

Bakers are willing to put up with 
the momentary discomfort of seein; 
the attractiveness of the wrappe 
mussed if the bread sells. 

But the shopper may be doing her 
self a disfavor, say bakers. 

Squeezing bread breaks down th: 
air cells, and makes it less fluffy. I! 
also may loosen the crust. 

But bakers would appreciate it i! 
shoppers would go easy on other cel- 
lophane-wrapped bakery goods. Fre- 
quently shoppers puncture  cello- 
phane, and bakers must replace those 
items. 

One baking firm sells such replaced 
goods through its surplus stores at 
20% less. 


Septemt 
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"Watson, I’ve Found it! 
'... THE SOLUTION TO 
BETTER BAKING” 


The clues lead to only one answer—Russell- 
Miller Flours for all your baking requirements. 

We of Russell-Miller Milling Co. keep our 
own “Sherlock Holmes” crew on a constant 
watch for ways in which Breads, Pastries, Cookies and Cakes can 
be made even better. 

In the laboratories, skilled chemists examine and test every 
shipment of wheat—every phase of flour production, as a check 
on quality and uniformity. In the experimental bakeries all 
Russell-Miller Flours meet their final and most critical test. 

Let us end your search for the right flour for your baking 
needs. Our “‘sleuths” can provide the answer before you can say 
“Scotland Yard!” 












ON ii ila 


mill is reflected in exact 
baking results in your plant 





Ww AE vv : Every facility for technical control in the milling of 
ISiSN)}} : flour is used in our modern mills. A fully modern 
We {|S : testing laboratory for analyzing the high protein 
er : hard wheat we use, is under constant operation: 












X 37 > anda miniature bakery has been set up to 
awe ri] : prove the actual baking results. Here any set of 













conditions typical of your bakery can be simulated. 
: and a type of flour produced that will give you 
P >) : exactly the kind of results you want in the finished 
T 







loaf. For further information about the technical help 
we can give you. contact one of our representatives 
or write or wire us direct. 










MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 







GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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George Thoms 


presented to those who attend all 
three sessions of the school. 


Schedule Listed 


The schedule for the “Fleischmann 
School for Bakers” for the beginning 
of the school year is as follows: 


Unit I—G. W. Thoms, Instructor 





CITIES— DATES 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. .....eseveee Sept. 14-16 
Saginaw, Mich. ......cccccsccccee Sept 28-30 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .......+e+se6. Oct. 5-7 
Toledo, Ohio ....ccccccecs oe Oct. 12-14 
Detroit, Mich. ....-+.++e4. .-Oct. 19-21 
Detrelt, MICH. osccccessvcsecscess Oct. 26-28 
RAMEE, PEIGR. cecccccvecvsosesies Nov. 2-4 
Cleveland, Ohio .....ceeeeceeeeee Nov. 9-11 
Cleveland, Ohi0O ......ceeereeeees Nov. 16-18 
(Thanksgiving) .....ceeeeeeneeeee Nov. 23-25 
Youngstown, Ohio .......... Nov. 30-Dec. 2 
Columbus, OhiO .....eeeceeeeeenes Dec. 7-9 
EAMG, CRIS ccccivcccccsssscvcece Dec. 14-16 

Unit Il—C. M. Baker, Instructor 

Binghamton, N.Y. ..ccccccsccces Sept. 21-23 
AIDGNY, Nit. coccscccsecceccvccer Sept. 28-30 
Whom, MF. ccccccssccccccccscccces Oct. 5-7 
Syracuse, N.Y. ..ccccccrccvvccees Oct. 12-14 
Rechester, Ni. cccccscvcccsscse Oct. 19-21 
Buffalo, N.Y. ..ccccccccccssccece Oct. 26-28 
BE. WEYMS, IMG. wccscvcvceccccces Nov. 2-4 
Des Moines, Iowa .....seeeeeeeees Nov. 9-11 
Sioux Valle, B.D. ..cccccccsccces Nov. 16-18 
(Thanksgiving) .....-eeccccceees Nov. 23-25 
Sioux City, Iowa ....-..+4.. Nov. 30-Dec. 2 
GUBMRG, TOD. coccccvrcaveccccrecess Dec. 7-9 
Wichita, Kansas ........0.0+e08. Dec. 14-16 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMOTED TO MANAGER 
CHICAGO—Harold L. Williams, 
formerly of Mt. Vernon, Ill., has been 
promoted to the position of manager 
at the local plant of the Carr-Con- 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Miturme Co., Inman, Kan. 

















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING PORTLAND 4, OREGON 















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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OC. M. Baker 





solidated Biscuit Co. His experience 
began several years ago with the 
Davidson Biscuit Co., Mt. Vernon. 





— 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 


-- 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





PROMPT“, ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 
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~ Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9, 


ri Three great baking flours! a | 


—— 
ACME quality baking flours are known by frome 
sess 





the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, baetaty 
scientific milling technique is backed by a ' 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


QNrooe 
for better baking s 
ask for Home Pd 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











the BROKERS 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


™ L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


Established in 1912 WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 








626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











“AMERICAN SPECIAL” ] ‘A 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Ne l6uthweslten 
Yj; ! 




















avudouer 


ZANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 





STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
al Winter Wheat Flour 
r Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 




















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














UT 
SUCCESSFUL DON 
RUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 






Fort Morgan Mills 


f Family and Bakery Flour 

7 Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 

FORT MORGAN -:- COLORADO 
























BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 





moe | HENKEL'S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
@e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
@ HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 





“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Use of Bentonite 
May Check Staling, 


Inventor Claims 


LEMOORE, CAL. — Prevention of 
staling in bread and other baked 
goods by the addition of bentonite, 
a clay-like colloid, is proposed by 
Eugene G. Holden, Jr., in Patent No. 
2443138, assigned to the American 
Colloid Co., Chicago. 

Since bentonite (hydrous alumin- 
um silicate) swells to about eight 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


times its volume when added to wa- 
ter, it is thus effective in retaining 
the moisture in baked goods, it is 
reported. 

Mr. Holden found that bentonite 
of the so-called “swelling” variety, 
such as that obtained from the 
Black Hills region of Wyoming and 
South Dakota, is particularly suit- 
able for use in carrying out this in- 
vention. 


Said to Inhibit Bacteria 


It also appears to inhibit biochem- 
ical or bacterial reactions which take 
place in the course of staling, so that 
the improved foods retain their orig- 
inal chemical qualities and taste for 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


longer periods than usual, Mr. Holden 
said. 

He adds that it is also possible to 
prepare meat foods or other protein- 
containing foods with a small con- 
tent of bentonite to inhibit spoil- 
age through enzymatic degradation 
of proteins in the food. 

“Similarly, dairy products and edi- 
ble foods which contain fats and oils 
may be improved in keeping qualities 
by the incorporation of a small pro- 
portion of bentonite therein,” states 
Mr. Holden. 

Bentonite is innocuous when used 
as a food, he continues. It can be 
mixed with the bread before baking, 


ZA 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST.. CHICAGO 10. ILL 
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since heat does not impair the pre. 
servative or moisture-retaining prop. 
erties. 

Bentonite Content 

When added to the ingredients of 
the dough, the amount of bentonite 
employed generally is between .25¢; 
to 1.50%, by weight, of the total ce. 
real or flour content of the dough. 

“Bentonite enables the amount of 
yeast employed to be reduced as; 
much as 20%, or the time of fermen. 
tation to be shortened proportion. 
ately,” Mr. Holden states. “In many 
cases, the use of yeast food may be 
eliminated altogether by employing 
a slight additional time of fermen. 
tation, while in nearly all cases the 
quantity of yeast food may be re. 
duced as much as 50% without ad. 
verse effects.” 

He explains that this action is be. 
lieved to result from the colloidal 
properties of the bentonite, and their 
effects in developing the gluten, ren- 
dering it more pliant, and reducing 
the work to be done by the yeast. 

Mr. Holden describes experiments 
illustrating the action of bentonite in 
bread, in comparison with bread pre- 
pared without the product. One hour 
after baking, standard loaves con- 
tained 36.11% moisture, and the im- 
proved loaves, 38.52%. 

Five days after baking, the stand- 
ard loaves contained only 19.55% 
moisture, or approximately one-half 
as much as the original level, while 
the improved loaves contained 26.51% 
or roughly three-fourths of the orig- 
inal level, he reported. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMA Announces 
New Emblem for 
Use of Members 


NEW YORK—The Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. has an- 
nounced a new, standardized BEMA 
emblem to identify its members. The 
new emblem is printed on a red back- 
ground with the lettering in black 








New BEMA Emblem 


and the letters ‘“_BEMA” in white 
The emblem was designed for use 


| by the qualified members of BEMA 


and can be used on stationery, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion litera- 
ture, and as gummed seals for trade 
exhibition and showrooms. 

The BEMA is composed of manu- 
facturers of bakery equipment and 
machinery. Raymond J. Walter is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. B. DYSON PROMOTED 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK.— 
B. B. Dyson, formerly associated 
with the Continental Baking Co. in 
Little Rock, has been promoted ‘0 
manager of an Oklahoma City cake 
plant. 
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A Mark of Merit 











s the Shellabarget 
an artist’s dream 
s a pledge of 
ark of the 
manu- 


A trademark, — 
Crest, is more t hy 
onvenient labe 5 Aye! 
al integrity a” 


s of the product’s 


or a conv 
commerct 
quality ideal 
facturer. ene 
The Shellabarger Seal is poh ders 
5 known marks 0 a 
nation’s best et ee 
i a 
ity. --: 
for a complete, 
ice. “os 
posse ete staffed = by Pp 
- i ith the 
ed wi we 
an backed with extens! 
faciliti 
wheat storage: 
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SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 














SHELLABARGER flour con- 

tract protects you in many ways 
... and one of the most important is in 
wheat selection. We have exceptional 
facilities for buying and storing su- 
perior wheats. The favorable transit 
position of Salina permits us to draw 
wheat from the entire Southwest. We 
operate 26 country elevators located in 
the best growing districts and terminal 
storage for 3,500,000 bu., equivalent to 
seven months’ milling needs. With 
these exceptional facilities, Shella- 
barger wheat experts choose the finest 
grain as it is available for your needs 


when you want it. 
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New Pilot Bakery Now Being 
Used at Kansas State College 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Experi- 
ments have begun in the new com- 
mercial-size pilot bakery at Kansas 
State College, according to Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry at the col- 
lege. Part of the money for the new 
pilot bakery which replaces a small 
experimental-type plant, was donat- 





ed by members of the milling and 
baking industries. 

The new plant, which has a capac- 
ity of 100 lb. of dough, will be used 
for research as well as student train- 
ing. Research to test new wheat va- 
rieties before they are released will 
be carried on in connection with the 
Hard Winter Wheat Quality Labora- 


tory and the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Dr. Shellenberger 
said. Specific research projects will 
include studies of the use of various 
malt supplements in the baking in- 
dustry and of the various kinds of 
sugars used in the industry. Students 
in the Kansas State College milling 
industry department will also benefit 
from the use of the plant in several 
courses in experimental baking. 
Donors from the milling and bak- 
ing industries gave $16,500 to help 


’ equip the plant. Several manufactur- 


ers have loaned equipment to the col- 
lege and others have sold equipment 





The big parade. Calliopes and clowns, 
elephants, trapeze artists, pink lemonade —Hamburgers! 

The great popularity of hamburger buns and hot dog rolls makes 
them important items in most bakeries, in season and out, but 

peaks of production and the summertime rush are easier to 

take in stride when CoMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” are 

in the bakery. For ComMANDER-LARABEE Flours are expertly milled 
especially to meet the bakers’ needs for uniform quality production. 
All CoMMANDER-LaRABEE “Bakers Flours” are milled to 

individual high standards of fermentation strength and baking quality. 
Whether your needs are for Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours, 
Southwestern Hard Winter, or “Special Purpose” Soft Flours, 

there’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE Flour, milled exclusively for 








COMMANDER MILLING Co Minneapolis 


bakers, that will meet your particular baking needs. 


ymander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffele 
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for the bakery at cost. 

The bakery is completely equipped 
to carry out experiments under com. 
mercial conditions, according to John 
A. Johnson, associate professor, who 
is in charge of the pilot plant, 

Contributors to the fund for the 
pilot plant bakery include: Ameri. 
can Flours, Inc.; the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co.; Midland Floy 
Milling Co.; the William Kelly Mil. 
ing Co.; the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co.; Standard Milling Co.; Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Rodney Milling Co.; Com. 
mander-Larabee Milling Co.; the New 
Era Milling Co.; Kansas Milling Co, 
General Mills, Inc.; Western Star Mil] 
Co.; Weber Flour Mills Co.; Flour 
Mills of America, Inc.; Omar, Inc, 
and the Blair Milling Co. 
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Arthur Godfrey 
Show Sponsored 
by Nabisco 


NEW YORK—Nabisco (N2tional 
Biscuit Co.) is sponsoring the /rthur 
Godfrey Show Monday throug!: Fri- 
day each week over the entire coast- 
to-coast network of the Colimbia 
Broadcasting System. The program 
is heard from 10:45 to 11 a.m., east- 
ern time, and on the Pacific Coast 
the rebroadcast is heard from 3:15 
to 3:30, Pacific time. 

The first push item will be “Na- 
bisco graham cracker pie” and God- 
frey’s comfortable, neighborly voice 
will tell American housewives ll 
about the various Nabisco procucts. 
His weekly radio audience is estimat- 
ed at some 40 million, making a tie- 
up of two famous names. 
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NEW BREAD FORMULA 
DEVELOPED IN N.Y. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—A _ new formula 
for bread to be served in mental 
hospitals and schools in this state 
has been announced by Dr. Freder- 
ick MacCurdy, state Commissioner 
of Mental Hygiene. The formula, 
which has been made available to 
other state departments and the bak- 
ing industry, is described by Dr. Mac- 
Curdy as “tastier, more nutritious, 
having better keeping qualities and 
costing no more to make than the 
average loaf.” 

The new loaf, in addition to the 
standard enriched white flour, has 
6% full-fat soy flour and 8% non- 
fat dry milk solids, according to Dr. 
MacCurdy, thus allowing for in- 
creased protein, vitamin and mineral 
content of the bread. 

The new formula was developed 
as a result of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey’s program for better foods in 
state mental institutions and schools, 
Dr. MacCurdy stated. An unnamed 
milling company, Cornell Universi'y’s 
nutrition department and the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, Inc., ccop- 
erated in the bread-testing progr:m, 
he said. 








We Buy 
USED FLOUR BAGS 
e Paper ¢« Burlap e« Cotton 
and assure you maximum retarn 


GITTLIN CHARLOTTE BAG CO. 
P.O. Box 2506 Charlotte, N. C 
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ELECTRIC SCREENS | 
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INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Dopt. 188, 1834 W. North Ave., Chicage 22, Mil. 
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FROZEN EGGS 


Are the sweetest, cleanest and 


freshest eggs you've ever tried 


The superior quality of BUD Brand eggs starts with the careful selection, breeding 
and feeding of the finest laying strains. Eggs are produced in the heart of the grain 
belt where 150 buying stations and modern, scientifically operated breaking plants 
assure fresh eggs. Time between laying and breaking has been reduced to a minimum, 
giving BUD Brand eggs a finer, sweeter flavor. Under rigid laboratory control from 
the time they are broken, BUD Brand eggs are constantly checked for content of solids, 
bacterial count, color and performance. The user is assured of uniform results from 
each and every can. BUD Brand is truly the best egg you’ve ever met. 
Write for this interesting folder on 


“The Egg For You.” It tells how to 
use BUD Brand eggs for a better bake. 


mA 
BNO ENTE OG 
i White 


YEAST, MALT & CORN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


EUSER-BUSCH, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Tie-ins with BIPP Urged 


Merchandising Plans Presented to Bakers 


CHICAGO—Since joining the Bak- 
ing Industry Promotional Program in 
May, Gus L. Fay, director of the 
BIPP field merchandising service, has 
presented his merchandising plans to 
bakers in 19 cities of Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Michigan and New York, 


resulting directly in orders by whole- 
sale and retail bakers for many thou- 
sands of pieces of merchandising tie- 
ins. 

Mr. Fay’s field trips are undertak- 
en to stimulate interest in BIPP and 
to outline plans whereby bakers can 


tie into national advertising on a lo- 
cal level with the goal of boosting 
the sales profits of all bakers in 
America. 

“Each baker can help do his part 
to complete the advertising-merchan- 
dising-sales cycle,” Mr. Fay stresses, 
“by using such merchandising pieces 
as the ‘Profit Story Pamphlet’ for 
bakery salesmen’s presentations to 
grocers, by using truck and store 
posters, and reprints of BIPP ads in 
nationally known consumer maga- 
zines for posters or handouts. Eye- 
appealing illustrations at the point of 
sale make consumers buy.” 

Mr. Fay outlined seven forces at 





@ The day-after-day, year-after-year ad- 


herence to inflexible production stand- 


ards—in yeast strain culture, processing, 


ingredients, and handling—produces a 


compressed yeast of high-level uniform- 


ity and predictable baking response. 


By every standard of measurement, 


there is no yeast of greater uniformity. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Compressed Yeast * Active Dry Yeast * 


Enrichment Tablets * Baking Powder ° 


Yeast Food * Malt Syrup * Frozen Eggs 


uniformity 






BED STAB YEAST 
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work to make the public baked-foods 
conscious: 

(1) National advertising in thre 
powerful magazines — Life, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and McCall’s. 

(2) Merchandising staffs of both 
Life and McCall’s, which provide groc. 
ers with baked foods advertising ma. 
terial for incorporation into loca] 
advertising. 

(3) National advertising by allied 
lines of the baking industry to help 
sell bread, rolls and other bakery 
goods. 

(4) National advertising by relat. 
ed groups in the food field which 
plug baked foods, such as the pre. 
serves, dairy and meat industries, 

(5) A public relations program to 
create demand for bakery foods by 
placing stories and menus in the 
press, magazines and radio across the 
nation. 

(6) Outstanding work of the Amer. 
ican Institute of Baking in consumer, 
school and public opinion group fields, 
and in providing information on prep- 
aration and use of baked goods. 

(7) Functioning of the field mer- 
chandising service itself. 

In one large Michigan city. Mr. 
Fay conducted a meeting of bakers 
which resulted in plans for « test 
program of group merchandising ac- 
tion to begin in September. Al! bak- 
ers in the community will begin in- 
dividual merchandising programs si- 
multaneously, employing BIPP field 
merchandising service material. 





Headquarters Visited 

While in New York attending a 
meeting of owners and sales execu- 
tives of eastern bakeries, Mr. Fay 
visited headquarters of several bak- 
eries and informed them of his work 
in various cities. 

Detailed, step-by-step plans have 
been developed for local use of BIPP 
materials, in a series of programs 
each geared to a specific type of dis- 
tribution. 

Operators serving food stores and 
restaurants, for example, are advised 
to follow a program of group-action 
in which each wholesaler works a cer- 
tain section of the city. A plan of 
procedure is furnished covering such 
elements as time requirements for 
the job, estimating supply of BIPP 
materials needed, preparing a “pres- 
entation” story for use by salesmen, 
and checking of stop-by-stop results 
of the program. 

Mr. Fay stresses the need for si- 
multaneous action by all bakers to 
make the entire community baked- 
goods conscious. 

Other plans are included for house- 
to-house and retail-shop operators, 
these again emphasizing the impor- 
tance of coordinated group action. 
Suggested program elements inc!ude 
truck panel posters, a “bakers of 


— 





MACAROON WINS AWARD :S 
YEAR’S BEST COOKIE 


MINNEAPOLIS — The “Min ite 
Macaroon” cookie of the Sanit iry 
Food Manufacturing Co. has ben 
awarded the gold cup of the Tec) ni- 
cal Institute of the Independent }iis- 
cuit Manufacturers Co. The cookie 
won its honors in a blind-fold tesi by 
85 production supervisors and tec) ni- 
cal men representing independent !is- 
cuit and cracker bakers in the 1-5. 
and Canada. C. W. Griggs, vice prvsi- 
dent of the Sanitary Food Manui:- 
turing Co., Louis E. Bandow, head 
baker who worked up the form.'la 
for the cookie, and Frank Cranc:r, 
bakery superintendent, received ihe 
cup. 


ae 
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Everybody sells doughnuts—but here are high smoke point that says “Use me over 
the sweethearts—the different doughnuts and over and over!” 


—that can bring the cream of the business So... feature yeast-raised doughnuts made 


to you! They’re yeast-raised and Melvo- the Durkee way. Write 


fried, according to an exclusive Durkee for- for the formula today, 

mula that’s yours for the asking! and notice the deep, 
Melvo’s got the stability that keeps deep- fat profits that come 

fried goods looking and tasting their best from using Melvo 


long after they’re off the fire. It’s got the Frying Shortening! 


Melvo Frying Shortening 


a a Product of 
<> $$DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


Ww 


*No other food manufacturer makes a greater variety 
of vegetable oil products than Durkee. 




















































5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA <> 


































KANSAS baker, you find a bakery free 
of flour troubles. SUNNY KANSAS’ 


fine baking qualities and uniformity see 


to that! 






Wheat for SUNNY KANSAS is se- 


lected with expert care and milled in 


one of the finest modern plants under 


scientific laboratory control. 


No wonder bakers get such fine results 


w 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


from SUNNY KANSAS. 


KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Invariably whenever you find a SUNNY 
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RAE YSIS Be eat 





BIPP EXPLAINED—Gus Fay (right), director of field merchandisin - 
service for the Baking Industry Promotional Program, makes his “pitch” 
to James Henderson, Chicago regional vice president of Wagner Bakin.- 

Corp., outlining the numerous forces at work sa make the public bakec . 
foods conscious. 





America special” cake, and window 
displays. 

Mr. Fay said complete details of 
plans for each type of operation are 
available upon request from BIPP 
headquarters. 
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METZ PROMOTIONS 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—The Metz 
Baking Co. recently announced the 
promotion of E. J. Kostel to plant 










The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











MINNEAPOLIS 


oy. c. ee Mgr. Prana ous 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
OaBLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 














Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


NO-RISK 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











“Diamond D” sissies 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKiA. “Washita”’ . 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 








Member Millers’ National Federation 





manager, succeeding E. W. Hais- 


- wald, who has retired after 12 years 


of management. Mr. Kostel has been 
with the company 11 years as plant 
manager. The firm’s recent $150,()00 
expansion has resulted in the ad- 
vancement of Earl O. Fremming and 
Henry F. Muckler to be division 
sales managers. Vernon Kirkpatrick 
has been made office manager and 
C. C. Allensworth has been promoted 
to manager of the Watertown plant. 


SDOM 
OUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASK \ 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest RedCrest | 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner | 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 4 
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Annual Report 
on Activities of 
AIB Released 


CHICAGO—The annual report of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
summarizing the activities of the year 
1947 and pointing out the high lights 
in the present AIB program, has been 
released by Dr. Franklin C. Bing, di- 
rector and secretary of the institute. 
An outline of the expansion of ac- 
tivities of the institute which could 
be undertaken with additional funds 
is also presented in the report. 

Complete reports of membership 
and finances are included, as ‘an 
indication,” in the words of the re- 
port, “of the degree to which a rela- 
tively small percentage of the indus- 
try and allied trades is supporting 
a program which is beneficial to the 
entire industry.” 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY USED 
IN NABISCO PACKAGING 


NEW YORK—The Nabisco line of 
cookies and crackers of the Nation- 
al iscuit Co. are now being offered 
in 1 new package with one panel 
showing the contents in full color 
photography and the other three 
sides displaying the name of the 
particular product along with a full 
color reproduction of one of the 
cookies or crackers. The eight Na- 
bisco products with the “new look” 
are Lorna Doone Shortbread, Fig 








Newton Cakes, Vanilla Wafers, 
Chocolate Snaps, Marshmallow 
Sandwich, Lemon Snaps, Uneeda 
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Lunch Biscuit and Zu Zu Ginger 


Snaps. 
The new design lends to practical 

and attractive vertical display as 

packages can be arranged with al- 

ternating panels. 
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FOOD MACHINERY CORP. 
BUYS STOKES & SMITH 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Food Machin- 
ery Corp. has announced its entry 
into the dry packaging machinery 
field through the acquisition of 
Stokes & Smith Co., Philadelphia, 
pioneer manufacturer of packaging 
and filling equipment for dry 
products. 

The Stokes & Smith facilities, lo- 
cated on a 10-acre plot in Philadel- 
phia, include several buildings com- 
prising approximately 200,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. 

Manufacturers of a line of ma- 
chines for the dry products pack- 
aging trade and the set-up paper box 
making industry, Stokes & Smith 
equipment reflects almost half a cen- 
tury of development and engineering. 
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R. G. KENNY APPOINTED 
A. W. CLEARY BROKER 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—The W. 
A Cleary Corp. recently announced 
the appointment of Robert G. Ken- 
ny, New York, as the exclusive brok- 
er in that city for their products, 
“Clearate,” lecithin, “Clearate D,” 
anti-staling agent, and “Clearfla,” 
butter flavor. 

Mr. Kenny also represents the Wil- 
bur Suchard Chocolate Co., Inc., of 
Lititz, Pa., and is well-known to the 
confectionery, baking and other food 
industries in the metropolitan New 
York area. 




















ENGINEERS, 


Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore «+ 


MILLING 


Designers and Builders 


for the 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Made from a carefully ‘selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 














DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 








STRONG — 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 





FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


All Grades 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 
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FOR THE PIE BAKER 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


EVERYTHING 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, 
SINCE 1884 

























@ GENUINE 
ALMOND 
PASTE 


e MACAROON PASTE 
@ KERNEL PASTE 

e MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
e FONDANT ICING 


HENRY HEIDE 
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NEW YORK 
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CALIFORNIA 

Thomas M. Parrington has pur- 
chased Spooner’s Donuts, Alhambra, 
from Taze Spooner. 

Sawin’s Pies, Long Beach, has been 
sold by C. H. Sawin to the Bilson 
Baking Co. 

‘Frank E. Mourer has sold the Ar- 


royo Grande Bakery, Arroyo Grande, 
to J. C. Thiele. 

Betty’s Doughnut Shop, Taft, has 
been sold by Betty Peters to H. D. 
Rector and E. J. F; Lamkee. 

The old Pioneer French Bakery and 
the Colonial Baking Co. at Santa 
Rosa were purchased recently by Lar- 


raburu Brothers of San Francisco. 
The two plants employ more than 50 
persons. Richard Chamberlin, Larra- 
buru Brothers will actively manage 
the Colonial Bakery, Ray Beuille will 
actively manage the new Santa Rosa 
plant, and Harold E. Paul will man- 
age the San Francisco plant. 





HOW HAKO-SHORT WORKS 


To Help You Bake Better Bread 


If you are one of the many leading bakers who have been 
using HAKO-SHORT for years, you know what it does 


for your bread—a finer grain with a softer, smoother tex- 


ture, and a natural flavor freshness that lasts days longer. 


If you want to know how and why HAKO-SHORT im- 
: proves your bread and buns, then read the fine print below. 


2, 
os 
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HAKO-SHORT is a ied, special 
form of bread improver. 

In mixing, HAKO-SHORT distributes 
the shortening quickly throughout the 
dough, spreads it thinly and evenly over 
more dough area; makes shortening go 
further and do its work much more 


efficiently. 


In fermentation, thanks to HAKO- 
SHORT, the better shortening distribu- 
tion helps to produce more and smaller 
gas cells, giving smoother dough texture 
and developing a fine natural fermenta- 


tion flavor. 


In baking, moulded doughs with the 
finer, closer cell structure proof up to 
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wee eee oe That's the kind of brea you want to meet today’s 
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better, more uniform volume and bake 


out into loaves and buns that stay 


softer,fresher, for days longer. 

After baking, HAKO-SHORT action 
helps protect the bread through the 
critical ‘cooling period, because the 
finely divided shortening. throughout 


the cell structure is kept soft and plas- 


tic, retaining moisture, delaying the stal- 
ing action long after the loaf*is sliced 
and wrapped. 

On the table. The consumer feels, 


sees, and tastes the improvement made 


by HAKO-SHORT when she gets 


your bread home and serves it on the 
table next day. 


competition— bread that is soft, fine grained, naturally 
good flavored — bread that stays fresh for days longer. 
That’s the kind of bread you get with HAKO-SHORT. 


HACHMEISTER-INC., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Ideal Bakery at Burbank, was 
one of four business establishments 
damaged by fire, recently with a loss 
of $100,000. 

COLORADO 

Mary H. Thompson and Dale G. 
Cleaveland have sold the Spec‘alty 
Do-Nut Shop, 1937 Welton St., Den- 
ver, to Anthony J. Vejar. 

George B. Klumph has opened a 
bakery in Woodland Park. 

The Frankie & Johnies Home Made 
Pastries, 613 E. Jewell, Denver, has 
been purchased by Richard E. Shan. 
non from John Murrow. 

Miguel Maez has established « re- 
tail bakery in Brighton. 


FLORIDA 

Marjorie’s Bakery, Inc., St. Pe'ers- 
burg, has been purchased by 
Brownie’s Bakery and will be cper- 
ated under that name. The new cwn- 
ers are Bill . Stallings and John 
Wheeler. 

After considerable remodeling the 
Warrington Bakery is again in opera- 
tion in West Pensacola. New equip- 
ment, including air conditioning has 
been added. Owners and operators are 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Chamber!ain. 

The Cushman Baking Co., Inc, 
has opened its sixth outlet in the 
greater Miami area. This is located at 
3651 N.W. 17th Ave. Three deliveries 
are made daily to each outlet, with 
specials run in between to care for 
shortages or special orders. 

Lois’ Pastry Shop at 105 Aragon 
Ave., Coral Gables, has been closed 
for the summer. 

Sherry’s Bakery, 2151 SW 8th St., 
Miami, has been closed. It will be re- 
opened in September. 

Willard Wilson is preparing to open 
a bakery on Poinsett Drive, Cocoa, in 
the early fall. He has purchased a 
building which is being remodeled 
for the bakery. 


ILLINOIS 


John Biava has again taken over 
the management of the American 


. Beauty Bakery at Gillespie, and has 


added new machinery and remodeled 
and improved the entire equipment. 

The Sonrise Donut Shop at Spring- 
field, owned by Byron W. Figueira 
and Elva Corvin has moved into its 
new building in that city. The firm 
features a doughnut and coffee bar. 


INDIANA 
The City Bakery of Anderson, 
George Whitehead, owner, has opened 
a sales outlet at Fairmount. The firm 
now has stores in Anderson, Pendle- 
ton, Alexandria and Fairmount. No 
baking will be done in Fairmount, 


‘since stock will arrive fresh every 


morning from Anderson. A full lire 
of bakery goods will be sold at the 
new store, the only bakery in Fair- 
mount. 

Shirley Smith has leased the builc- 
ing at 118 W. Main St., Madison, Ind 
for a bakery and retail bakeshop. H° 
was formerly in business with his 
brother, Kenneth, who operates th 
Smith Bakery in that city. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Legate, rev 
geron Baking Co., Somersworth, was 
destroyed by fire recently, with 
loss estimated at more than $50,00( 
owners and managers of the Crysta 
Bakery at Crystal City installed nev 
equipment and have remodeled th: 
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interior of the building. All products 
ible will mow be _ cellophane 
wrapped, the owners say. 

Extensive damage was caused by 
fire to the Roma Bakery at 11-Cowles 
St. recently. The fire started from 
rubbish on top of the large two-door 
oven on the ground floor. The bakery 
js operated by Albert and Thomas 
Bonavita. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude C. Williams, 
owners of the Williams Doughnut 
Shop at 32 Lyman Street, Holyoke, 
have sold the business to Michael J. 
Mascuga, who has been employed in 
the shop for the past six years. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Mayfair Bake Shop, at 204 
Nor‘h Elm St., Greensboro, featuring 
a complete line of quality bakery 
proccts and cakes, has opened its 
sec. 1d unit, Mayfair Bake Shop No. 
2,2 1615 Madison Ave., Greensboro. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ter 80 years of operation, the 
three-story wooden plant of the Ber- 


> 


NEW YORK 


llowing a complete renovation 
prevram the Holland Bakery Co. 
wh lesale and retail bakery at 1408 
Wh tesboro, Utica, has been reopened. 
Th: plant has been substantially en- 
lar ed and completely redecorated. 
Ne» machinery and equipment have 
bec. added. Martin Eckhof founded 
the bakery 40 years ago as a small 
retail outlet. Today it operates a fleet 
of ‘rucks in its wholesale trade. 

Vreddies Doughnut Co., 1655-59 
Mcin St., Buffalo, has filed plans 
with the city to make alterations to 
its bakery at an estimated cost of 
$17,000. 

. bakery has been opened in con- 
nection with the new F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. store at 213-217 Main St., 
Rochester, N.Y. Colin Campbell is 
store manager. 

Kaufman's Bakery, 296 E. Ferry St., 
Buffalo, has filed plans with the 
city to make alterations to its bak- 
ery at an estimated cost of $1,000. 

A new pastry department has been 
opened in the A&P super market at 
512 W. Third St., Jamestown. 

The Betty Lu Bakery, formerly at 
217 Hoffman St., Elmira, has been 
opened at a new location at 524 Lake 
St. 


ee 


OHIO 


Holiday Sweets, Inc., 624 Harmon 
Ave., Columbus, makers of bakery 
and candy products, has opened two 
new branch departments, one in the 
Home Market, in suburban Worthing- 
ton, and the other in Arrow Super 
Markets, Inc., 2840 N. High St., Co- 
lumbus. A branch also is operated at 
1830 .W. Fifth Ave., Columbus, and 
at the Harmon Ave. plant. 


OKLAHOMA 


A charter has been granted the 
Holsum Baking Co., Miami, with capi- 
tal stock $20,000. Incorporators are 
Claud R..Jones, D. G. Watters and 
Paul S. Wilson, all of Miami. 


OREGON 
Don Batchelor’s Drive-Inn, new 
$130,000 restaurant and bakery, has 
been completed at 2050 S.W. Morri- 
son, Portland. The new one-story 


, building is featured by lightweight 


construction which will permit maxi- 
mum visibility. Exterior and interior 
walls are of concrete block, with 
plate-glass windows over the entire 
front. Trim is of stainless steel. 
Floors are of asphalt tile. In addi- 
tion to using his own bakery prod- 
ucts in his restaurant, Mr. Batchelor 
will sell from the bakery at retail. 
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He has disposed of his old bakery at 
Tigard. 

Robert A. Hayke, principal stock- 
holder of Three Brothers Baking Co., 
S.E. 30th and Belmont, Portland, re- 
cently announced that the firm will 
be discontinued. It has operated at its 
present location since 1936. The 
building housing the bakery was sold. 


TEXAS 

The Sunlite Bread Co., Lubbock, 
was recently chartered by W. L. 
Mead, Billy O. Mead, and Mack Mead 
with $20,000 capital stock. 

The Sunlite Bread Co., Odessa, was 
chartered in Odessa by the same per- 
sons with capital stock of $25,000. 


















































Gee, the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Divider 
offers so many advantages that it’s 
easy to see why it is first choice of 
profit-minded bakeries throughout 


the world. 


Actual performance records show that 
it provides the most accurate scaling 
that modern precision manufacture 
can produce. When a worn, inaccurate 
divider may waste from $50 to $100 
per month, it’s easy to see how the 
‘Ideal’ may quickly pay for itself. 


Power consumption is exceptionally 










An amendment to the charter of 
the Baldridge Bakery in Lubbock, 
was approved recently by the Secre- 
tary of State. The amendment per- 
mits the company to decrease its capi- 
tal stock to $225,000. 

The Secretary of State recently ap- 
proved an amendment to the charter 
of the Collin Street Bakery in Corsi- 
cana. The bakery was allowed to in- 
crease its capital stock to $112,500. 


WISCONSIN 


The Murphy-Vingers Distributing 
Co., La Crosse, has been organized by 
Donald F. Murphy and Harold O. 
Vingers to distribute crackers, cook- 
ies and candies. Offices and ware- 





low. The machine is compact, self- 
contained and fully enclosed, yet all 
parts are readily accessible and operat- 
ing controls are at the finger tips. 
Sound construction principles, 
advanced engineering and use of only 
the finest materials assure unusually 
long machine life with a minimum of 
maintenance expense. 


Write for technical details of all the 
many advantages of the American 
‘“Ideal’’ Divider. See how its design 
and precision can cut your costs — 
improve your products. 
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house of the new firm are at 114% 
Front St. The new firm will serve a 
trade area radius of 75 miles around 
La Crosse. It is headed by Mr. Mur- 
phy with Mr. Vingers as vice presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Murphy, secretary. 

Forster’s Bakery in Menomonee 
Falls, owned and operated until re- 
cently by Harry Kleb, has been sold 
to Hans Tiemann. For 16 years Mr. 
Tiemann was employed at the Bueh- 
ler Bakery, and was a baker at the 
Bricker Bakery, Milwaukee, for two 
years. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. McKenzie, 
operators of the McKenzie Bakery 
in East Troy until recently, have pur- 
chased the Family Bakery in Delevan. 



























1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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Taste and Freshness in Bread 
Listed as Preferred Qualities 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The most im- 
portant bread qualities affecting con- 
sumer preferences for brands of white 
bread are taste and freshness. Tex- 
ture ranks next. 

This is one of the findings in a re- 
cently completed survey of white 
bread consumers in Lexington, Ky., 
supervised by Dr. Merrill DeVoe, as- 
sociate professor of marketing at the 
University of Kentucky. The Mullican 
Co., Louisville advertising agency, 
sponsored the study in cooperation 
with the college of commerce of the 
university. Field work was conducted 
during the first week of May, 1948, 
by 22 members of the class in mar- 
keting research. Interviews were held 
at the homes of 304 respondents. 

When regular users of some one 
brand were asked what qualities they 
like in their preferred brand, 45% 
mentioned taste. Freshness at the 
time of purchase was given by 40%, 
and capacity for staying fresh longer 
than competitive brands by 22%. 
Texture was designated by 22%. 


Differences Cited 


There are “significant differences” 
between brands of bread according to 


70% of the Lexington consumers of 
white bread. This is the opinion of 
72% of the women and 53% of the 
men. 

Apart from freshness, brands are 
believed to differ especially with re- 
spect to texture. More consumers 
think brands differ in texture than 


in taste, color or uniformity of quali- 
ty. Women are able to distinguish 
more attributes in brands of bread 
than men. 

Brand loyalty is highly developed 








Walter R. Schuchardt 


JOINS ARBA STAFF—A director of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America for some years and until 
recently an operator of a retail bak- 
ery in St. Louis, Walter R. Schuchardt 
was appointed to the ARBA staff at 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Past president of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Assn., Mr. 
Schuchardt is well backgrounded in 
the affairs of the retail segment of 
the baking industry. He will share 


the responsibilities of Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, executive secretary, 
and the latter’s assistant, Trudy 


Schurr, in ARBA, 





in the Lexington white bread market, 
88% of the consumers preferring 
some one brand. Whereas 12% of the 
white persons have no brand pref- 
erence, the figure for colored persons 
is only 4%. 

Of the regular users of a particular 
brand, 52% have been using the pre- 
ferred brand for more than five years. 
The leading brand is preferred by 


55% of the consumers, five times the 
number preferring the brand ranking 
second. 

Apart from bread attributes, the 
recommendation of friends or rela- 
tives and the circumstances at the 
point of purchase are the most im- 
portant general types of influences 
upon bread buying. The latter is the 
most important factor affecting the 
initial purchase of a particular brand. 


Reasons for Starting 


When asked what made the con- 
sumer start using a preferred brand 
33% gave a response related to “tried 
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and liked it.” Next in importance riched” 
was “convenience,” mentioned by only consume! 
12%. sults. W! 

Consumers drop certain preferred consume 
brands because the attributes of the rarely di 
preferred brand no longer are con- min qua 
sidered fully satisfactory. The most ferring 
common objection relates to lack of know if 
freshness. “enriche 

Most consumers can recall accur- —_ 
ately only the color features of bread PE 
wrappers. The ability of users of pre. 
ferred brands to accurately recall col- PITT: 
ors of wrappers varies greatly as be. Master 
tween brands. ern Per 

Whether or not a brand is “en. nual pit 





If You Kept 
a Customer 
Record... 


F COURSE, you probably don’t keep a customer 
O record. But if you could, your pages of “regulars” 
would make interesting and profitable reading. 


A regular customer is a pleased customer. She comes 
to your shop often because she likes your service and 
your baked goods. Her average} purchases may seem 
small, but the year’s total can be surprisingly big be- 
cause of their regularity. The baker who has plenty of 
“regulars” has plenty of reason to be pleased. 


For 15 years Sweetex has helped countless bakers 
to produce better-eating, longer-keeping cakes through 
its exceptional emulsifying power. Sweetex, you know, 
permits adding to your cake batters higher proportions 
(on a flour basis) of enriching ingredients. More milk . . . 


more eggs... more sugar, 


Why not let Sweetex help your shop build up your 
list of ‘‘regulars’’? Ask your Sweetex salesman for sales- 
tested Sweetex cake formulas and a valuable chart that 
will help you in your production planning. And remem- 
ber this—no other shortening can do more for your cake 
quality ...cake sales... cake profits . . . than Sweetex. 


Crrotert Camb: 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 








MRS. AVERAGE 





tHow’'s your “Mrs. Average’? 


An average purchase of 45¢ doesn’t 
sound very big. But the customer 
who buys that much at your shop 
4 times a week—every week— 
rings your cash register to the 
tune of $90 at the end of a year! 
She’s a “regular” —treat her right. 
Give her the best—in service, in 
baked goods—and you’|I find your 
““Mrs. Average’”’ can be worth a 
lot more than that. 











SALES RECORD 


Trust Your Future to 


‘ 
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riched” is not of great concern to 
consumers, according to survey re- 
sults. When asked what qualities the 
consumer likes in a preferred brand, 
rarely did a respondent mention vita- 
min qualities. Among consumers pre- 
ferring some one brand, 27% did not 
know if their preferred brand was 
“enriched” or not. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA PICNIC 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania held their 29th an- 
nual picnic recently. The attendance 
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exceeded 600 persons, with families 
of members and allied men partici- 
pating. Sports events were a feature 
of the afternoon with $250 in silver 
awarded as prizes. Six competitions 
were held between allied men and 
bakers, with the scores about even. 

Wendell Fleckenstein was chair- 
man. Other committee members were 
Herman Knell, Knell Bakery; A. Plan- 
itzer, Planitzer Bakery; Paul Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bake Shops; James Ken- 
nedy, Kennedy Bakery. The evening 
dancing chairman was Joseph Aumer, 
Aumer Bakery. 


Survey of Bakery Production 
Sponsored by Research Group 


CHICAGO—A new market survey 
of baking industry production, con- 
ducted by the market and research 
division of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
was announced recently by Harvey H. 
Robbins, secretary of the Laminated 
Bakery Package Research Council, 
which is sponsoring the survey. 

Purpose of the survey is to deter- 











*“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also 
stands for bakers’ service; and, when employed by bakers, 
means that they have used Procter & Gamble’s special 
shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio”’ service. Procter & 
Gamble,makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio” shortening. 


the “High-Ratio’* Shortening 


mine accurately the total volume of 
cakes, sweet yeast-raised goods, buns, 
rolls, cookies and doughnuts being 
produced by wholesale bakers, Mr. 
Robbins explained. It also will deter- 
mine the portion of total production 
being marketed in laminated paper- 
board packages. 

The survey is the third phase of a 
comprehensive research program 
sponsored by the council. One phase 
is a study being conducted by the 
American Institute of Baking of most 
of the packaging materials and com- 
binations in use today. Another is a 
field study being conducted by the 
University of Chicago’s School of 
Business to determine consumer pref- 
erence for bakery products in relation 
to packaging. 

The council is comprised of repre- 
sentatives of leading food package 
manufacturers, members of the Lam- 
inated Paperboard Package Assn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO BAKER’S SERVICE 
GROUP ADDS 100 MEMBERS 


CLEVELAND — Organized last 
January, the Ohio Baker’s Service 
Club now numbers 175 members. This 
shows a growth of over 100 in the 
short time the club has been in exis- 
tence, according to Arthur G. Ralls, 
Cleveland representative for Swift & 
Co. 

The membership of this organiza- 
tion is open to salesmen of allied 
companies supplying the baking trade, 
Mr. Ralls said, and its aim is to 
promote higher service to Ohio bakers 
as well as better relationship. Harry 
Fisher of the Fisher Co. is president 
of the new organization and Mr. Ralls 
is vice president. 





W. Parker Pierce 


JOINS AIB STAFF—Dr. W. Parker 
Pierce, authority in the field of sani- 
tation, joined the staff of the sanita- 
tion department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking Sept. 1, according 
to an announcement by Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, head of the department. 
Dr. Pierce has been associated with 
the U.S. Food & Drug Administra- 
tion for the past nine years in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Baltimore. He 
has received degrees from Dartmouth 
College, the University of Vermont 
and the University of Wisconsin. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 46 











1. True. This is due to the higher 
humidity during the summer months. 
The crust absorbs the moisture in 
the air and becomes soggy. To over- 
come this difficulty the rolls should 
be served as soon as possible after 
they are baked. 

2. False. Made from the same 
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wheat, whole wheat flour will con- 
tain more protein than a short pat- 
ent flour. The protein in the short 
patent flour will be of a higher qual- 
ity due to the patent flour being 
taken from near the center of the 
wheat berry where the best quality 
protein is located. 

3. False. They should be mixed 
as little as possible in order to pro- 
duce the most tender product. The 
dough will obtain some development 
during the rolling in of the fat and 
the folding. 

4. False. The dough is apt to be 
sticky, not tough. As the: flour be- 
comes too intimately mixed with the 











shortening, the absorption of the 
water is decreased. It is the water 
in conjunction with the protein in 
the flour that causes toughness. 

5. False. There are any number 
of cakes made containing fruit or 
nuts that do not call for any cream 
of tartar and in which no difficulty 
is encountered by the fruits or nuts 
sinking. There are, however, a few 
formulas where it is necessary to use 
a small amount of cream of tartar 
to eliminate this trouble. 

6. False. The products would 
still crust up in the refrigerator. If 
the doughs contain the proper 
amount of moisture to begin with, 








Riegel Papers 





Five of the eight largest 


bakers of crackers and pretzels 
buy Riegel Papers 
regularly 


Among the bakers of crackers and pretzels, and in many other 
fields, you will find that most of the sales leaders are regular Riegel 
customers. They buy from us simply because they know we can 
make packaging and industrial papers that combine technical ex- 
cellence with economy and production efficiency. Their confidence 
in Riegel is an important reason why your company—whether 
large or small—should see if we can also help you. Riegel Paper 
Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting and indus- 
trial papers. If we don't have what you want, we can probably make it. 
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increasing it would make them hard- 
er to handle due to being too soft 
and sticky. 

7. True. When starch is used in 
making custard pies, the starch 
should be cooked with part of the 
milk and sugar in the formula. This 
cooked starch should be allowed to 
cool thoroughly and then stirred into 
the filling before it is placed in the 
shells. 

8. True. Breakfast cocoa contains 
not less than 22% fat and bitter 
chocolate not less than 50% fat 

9. False. It is usually figured ‘hat 
the fermentation time should be de- 
creased about 25 to 30 minutes. 

10. True. For example, a stiff 
dough will heat up more than a soft 
dough mixed the same lengt! of 
time. The amount of dough b-ing 
mixed will also be a factor in de- 
termining mixer friction. 

11. True. The yeast content in the 
formula should be increased or the 
fermentation time should be _in- 
creased to counteract the retar iing 
effect. 

12. False. There is absolutely no 
foundation for this idea. When ces 
are removed from the oven, © iey 
are sterile as far as mold spores 
are concerned. 

13. True. A high acid content vill 
cause the cakes to fall. The ch ese 
should be bought from a source sat 
will furnish a uniform product. 

14. False. The yeast content vill 
run from .15 to .2% based on the 
total weight of the flour conten: of 
the sponge and dough. 

15. True. The following sug; s- 
tions will also help to decrease ‘his 
tendency. (1) Give them less proof 
before placing them in the oven. 
(2) Dock the coffee cakes bef»re 
placing them in the proof box. | 3) 
Bake them at a somewhat lower tem- 
perature for a longer period of time. 

16. False. It is 15%. Most mills 
have the moisture content around 
13% to 14%. 

17. False. A straight unbleacihod 
soft winter wheat flour is recom- 
mended for pie doughs. Using ‘ie 
same amount of _ shortening, e 
dough containing both hard and s: ‘t 
wheat flours will not produce as ten- 
der a crust. 

18. False. The length of time 
that bread should be cooled woi'id 
depend upon the cooling conditions ‘n 
the shop. Where a controlled vacuum 
cooling system is used, the bred 
would be cooled within a short tin 
The inside of the loaves should not 
be above 90° F. when going to the 
slicing and wrapping machines. 

19. True. When vegetable shor - 
ening or vegetable oil is used, it has 
been found that, due to oxidation, 
greater amount of gummy film is le 
on the pans than when pure lar’ 
is used. 

20. False. To produce a nice crac 
down the center of the cakes, a reg 
lar dough scraper should be dippe 
in some melted shortening and ther 
pressed down in the center of th 
cake batter in the pans before th 
loaf cakes are put in the oven. Melt 
ed butter or oil may be used if de 
sired. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARVEST BAKERY OPENS 

MeCOOK, NEB. — An estimate< 
three thousand persons inspected th¢ 
newly - decerated Harvest Baker) 
here recently during a two-day oper 
house program. The bakery was re 
cently purchased by James L. Carter 
formerly of Omaha and a past presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. 
Fourteen prizes, donated by the local 
merchants, were given away. 
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Sales and Executive Offices 
at Kansas City, Missouri 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
Capacity 7,500 Cwts. Daily 


Mill and Terminal Grain Stor- 
age Capacity 1,500,000 Bu. 
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Meoedern, efficient production facilities stand 
behind the quality of every sack of I-H flour. 
Our vast grain storage, up-to-date plants and 
laboratories are dedicated to the sole purpose 
of making ISMERTA and other I-H flours the 
finest baking values anywhere. You can put 
your trust in I-H quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 



























DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











mint? 
















WHEAT * BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 


| 4) 3 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Great W cabeen Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
















Goad Grain 


[ak for F.0.8. on delivered. prices 


Transit 


ra LH FAS = 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
s 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


















CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
















1911 Baltimore Ave. 


7 " 
Jones-HEerreLsATER ConstRUCcTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missour! 



















TERMINAL ELEVATORS 





Chicago Columbus = = 
St. Louis Portland ——e 

a 4 New York 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago 
Omaha Enid Kansas City 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
OFFICES 

Omaha Minneapolis 
Peoria Davenport 
Galveston Columbus 
Portland Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg 
Vancouver, B. C. : 

















Time-Saving Food 
Products Mean More 


Sales, Executive Feels 


NEW YORK — Retail and whole- 
sale food distributors can expect an 
ever-increasing revenue from new 
“convenience” packaged food prod- 
ucts, according to Clarence Francis, 
chairman of the General Foods Corp. 

In an article, “Science Takes Over 
Your Kitchen,” which appeared in 
the August issue of the American 
Magazine, Mr. Francis pointed to the 
endless stream of time-saving prod- 
ucts moving from food manufactur- 
ers’ laboratories to grocers’ shelves. 

The housewife dictates her desires 
as the patron of the $30 billion food 
industry. Right now she is interested 
in cutting even further the time she 
spends in the kitchen. Mr. Francis 
says she wants to do this without 
sacrificing quality, flavor, or nutri- 
tive values of the foods she buys. 
At the same time she wants greater 
convenience. 

As Mr. Francis indicates, the $64 
question is to find out what the 
housewife will buy—what products 
will have sales appeal and quick- 
turnover. 

He points out that companies like 
General Foods are fully aware of 
this problem. They realize that a 
perfect product which has_ taken 
food technologists years of effort to 
develop and the company great ex- 
pense might be a “dud” as a retail 
item. 

As a result General Foods, ‘and 
other companies, pre-test the prod- 
ucts with the housewives themselves 
before it is actually marketed. Mr. 
Francis’ firm, for example, has en- 
rolled 10,000 women as members of 
its “research” staff. New or improved 
products are sent to them before 
being placed on public sale. 

Grocers can thus be assured that 
when a product reaches them, it not 
only comes with the backing of the 
best research and production meth- 
ods, but also pre-tested as a highly 
salable item with the customers 
themselves, spokesmen for the proj- 
ect feel. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANTI-OXIDANTS DEVELOPED 

ATLANTA—Oxygen in the air is 
one of the common causes of ran- 
cidity in foods containing fats and 
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oils. To combat it, the Tennessee 
Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., has 
developed two new anti-oxidants. One 
is said to protect salad oils, cooking 
oils, margarine, peanut butter and 


other products. The second has 
shown good results in protecting ani- 
mal fats, and especially lard, accord- 
ing to an announcement. Only small 
percentages of the harmless chemi- 
cals are used. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAMERY STUDIES NEW 
CHEESE-MAKING METHOD 


DEERFIELD, WIS.—Experiments 
are being conducted by the Deerfield 
Creamery Co., here on a new method 
for making bakers’ cheese, used in 
cheese cakes and torts, according to 
C. M. DeGolier, company official. 

It is believed that the experiments 
are the only ones of the kind being 
carried on in this country in this di- 
rection. Facilities of the creamery 
will be extended and output of the 
product increased, according to the 





plans. 
Bakers’ cheese, Mr. DeGolier ex- 
plained, is made from the curd of 


skim milk and has a moisture content 
of about 75%. The cheese is not 
creamed, which distinguishes it from 
cottage cheese. It is white and has a 
fine texture. 

Production of the cheese begins 
with pasteurization of skim milk. The 
milk is then cooled and next is 
pumped into large storage tanks, 
where starter and rennet are added 
to begin the fermentation process. 
At a certain stage the skim milk 
thickens and then is pumped into a 
“pressure filter’ unit which contains 
a series of cloth filters which catch 
the curd as the pressure forces the 
whey through the cloths. 

After the cloths containing the 
cheese, are removed from the pres- 
sure filter, the cheese is mixed to a 
smooth texture, then packaged, re- 
frigerated and is ready for shipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. H. SMITH NAMED PRESIDENT 


ST. LOUIS — The election of 
Arnold H. Smith as president of 
Monsanto (Canada), Ltd., with of- 
fices in Montreal, was announced 
here recently by William M. Rand, 
president of the Monsanto Chemica! 
Co. Leo. G. Ryan will remain as 
chairman of the board. 

























FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president 
H. W. JOHNSTON 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
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COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 





KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. + Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 






the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 






serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 






coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 





with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 










and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


New Sanitizing Material 


A new, quaternary ammonium 
type of liquid germicide-disinfectant 
designed for all-purpose sanitizing, 
and for control of mold, algae and 
slime, has recently been announced 
by Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 

The manufacturers report that this 
material, “Oakite Sanitizer No. 1,” 
is' designed for use where quick, 
thorough bacteria-killing action and 
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long-time sanitizing protection is de- 
sired, or for controlling slime and 
algae in recirculated water, stored 
water and humidifying equipment. 
Among the advantages said to be pos- 
sessed by this material are the fol- 
lowing: Stability, it is noncorrosive; 
recommended solutions are relative- 
ly nontoxic; it has rapid and sus- 
tained germicidal activity; it has 
wetting and penetrating action. 
Oakite Sanitizer No. 1, the manu- 
facturers state, is effective when 
used for controlling mold on walls 
and floors of bakery proof rooms, 
storage and dough rooms. Those de- 
siring additional data concerning this 
new sanitizing agent may obtain 


copies of a service report by ad- 
dressing Oakite Products, Inc., 157 
Thames St., New York 6, N.Y. 


Weighing Unit 


A new “Thrifty Weigh Duplex” 
unit for the filling and packaging 
of prepared cake mixes and propor- 
tioning of material into larger mixes 
for production of baked goods, has 
been announced by Glengarry Ma- 
chine Works, Inc., Bay Shore, N.Y. 
According to company engineers the 
unit is compact, simple and accurate 
with mechanical and electrical com- 
ponents enclosed. Parts in contact 
with materials are of stainless steel. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


The fine baking quality of HUNTER’S 
CREAM is based on the sound foundation 
of good wheat selection. That’s why this 
famous brand—the oldest flour brand in 
Kansas—has met the test of 70 years of 


baking. Only quality can account for such 
a long record of good performance. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND 


YOUR BAKERY 
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The unit is made up of a supply 


hopper, electric vibratory feeder, 
dump hopper and solenoid operated 
gate on the dump hopper. Switches 
can be arranged to discharge alter- 
nately for high speed filling or dis- 
charge simultaneously to double 
amount per weighing for filling heavy 
packages. 

The unit can be used for handling 
a wide variety of materials, includ- 
ing bread crumbs, cake mixes, crack- 
ers, feeds, flour, seeds, etc. For fur- 
ther information contact the manu- 
facturer. 


Automatic Rodent Control 


The LFC Corp., New York, has de- 
veloped an automatic rodent control 
machine, whereby all rodents enter- 
ing it are automatically killed by 
electronic means. The machine may 
be operated in an area of 4 sq. ft., and 
weighs only 52 lb. It is placed over 
known rat runways, and when rais 
enter it they are killed efficiently and 
quickly, and with no odor nor offal, 
the manufacturers report. 

The “LFC Guard,” as it is known, 
is said to be especially adaptable for 
use in such places as bakeries, flour 
mills and warehouses, feed manufac- 
turing plants and storage places. The 
whole operation is automatic, and the 
“LFC Guard” is claimed to be safe, 
quick, clean and durable. 


Dough Retarder 


A new 48 cu. ft. bakery refrigera- 
tor for dough retarding has been an- 
nounced by the Frigidaire division, 
General Motors Corp. Divided into 
three separate compartments, the re 
tarder has space for 42 standard bak 
ery trays. Two of the three 16 cu. ft 
compartments are used to hold the 
trays, while the third is left free for 
bulk storage of yeast, eggs, cream, 
milk, butter, fillings and similar ma 
terials. 


The white Dulux-finished cabinet is 
built of heavy gauge steel with weld- 
ed overlap joints sealed to keep out 
moisture. Fibrous glass three inches 
thick in all walls, top, bottom and 
doors forms an insulation that is said 
to be vermin-proof and that will not 
settle, deteriorate or absorb moisture. 

Vertical door handles are equipped 
with padlock rings. Hinges are match- 
ing and partially concealed. The net 
weight is 860 lb. Further details on 
the retarder are available from the 
manufacturer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER COMPANY PLANS 
NEW BUILDING PROGRAM 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A _half- 
million dollar building and remodel- 
ing program for the Indianapolis area 
was announced by Rodgers Brown, 
general manager of the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co. here. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the lease 
of a new Kroger building to be erect- 
ed on the southwest corner of 52nd 
and Keystone. The building will be 
60 by 120 ft. and the parking lot 200 
by 150 ft. 

Another new building will be erect- 
ed for the Kroger company at 5718 E. 
Washington St. The building will be 
50 by 140 ft. 

In Logansport, Ind., a building 50 
by 150 ft. will be built at 815 E. Mar- 
ket St. Leases also hawe been signed 
for existing buildings at Hagerstown, 
Spencer, Mooresville, Dunkirk and 
Greencastle. The super-market is be- 
ing reopened in Frankfort, and the 
company plans to remodel and enlarge 
its store at 1605 Prospect St., Indian- 
apolis. 
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| cocep ames for you with expert baking knowledge, 

milled with experienced skill, tested with scientific 
methods — AMERICAN Flours offer you the best 
product from superior wheat that expert craftsmanship 


can produce. Youll find these facts reflected in the way 
these flours perform in your bakery. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


- | 
rae erican Flours. inc. 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 

















































SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














As fine a flour as you 


the finest Turkey (MUD MY 


wheat in the heart of QUALITY FLOUR 


Kansas in PRODUCE’ EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














cAn Independent Mill heittiiie Heelies 
WOLF MILLI ING CO. pomestic FLOUR export 








99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
Wisconsin Rye Flour PRODUCTS, INC. 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties FLOUR 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. Produce Rachenge Building 














DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN New York City 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & > 
Low Grades and CARSEN CO. 
Millfeed 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All FLOUR Grades 
Minneapolis, Minn. 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE WEW CENTURY CO. | | ’¥st%..0 FEEDS orarine 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tI. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed DEUTSCH & SICKERT Co. 
Producers of 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











i Johnson-Herbert & Co. -FLOUR 

Broker and Merchandiser 

F L oO U R DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
444 'W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA Flour Mill Agents 


Correspondence Solicited 


Produce Exch N 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. ee on See 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Domestic and Export Castile, Venn. 
a FLOUR BROKERS 
280 Madison Ave. New York PHONE LD. 88 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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Bread Survey in 
Two Cities Reveals 


Local Variations 


CHICAGO—In Boston and Pitts- 
burgh, housewives buy bread mostly 
in independent stores. They over- 
whelmingly prefer white bread, and 
they want bread already sliced. Al- 
most equal numbers serve bread for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner, accord- 
ing to a recent report by the re- 
search department of National Tran- 
sitads, Chicago. 

Based on interviews with hun- 
dreds of women in each city, the 
analysis gives facts about the buy- 
ing of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts which may be of interest to ad- 
vertisers of these commodities. 


Over half the housewives under- 
stood the real meaning of “enriched” 
bread—testifying to the educational 
advertising programs carried out by 
bakery associations and individual 
bakers. In contrast, some of the re- 
plies on this subject were decidedly 
amusing: “Don’t know what it means. 
Don’t like it,’ “Mole preventive,” 
“Overloaded—makes us fat,” “Bread 
would be worthless unless something 
was added in the enriching process 
—we’'d be eating sawdust!” 


Local variations are also brought 
out in the report. For example, Bos- 
ton shoppers select their preferred 
bread from among 27 brands, four of 
which account for 70% of the total 
bread sales; also, each Boston fam- 
ily (average 3.8 persons) buys 3.3 
loaves a week. In Pittsburgh, how- 
ever, there are 71 brands to choose 
from, of which the top four take 
in only 54% of the sales; while the 
same size family (3.9 persons) buys 
an average of eight loaves weekly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DOUGHNUT COMPANY 
FORMED IN AUSTRALIA 


NEW YORK—A new doughnut 
company in Australia plans to use 
18,000,000 Ib. of flour, 7,000,000 lb. of 
sugar, and 1,125,000 lb. of eggs, milk 
and fat a year. Joint shareholders are 
the Doughnut Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, New York, and the Overseas Cor- 
poration of Australia, Ltd. 

Most of the plant has been import- 
ed from the U.S. and two American 
food experts are testing and adapt- 
ing recipes to Australian raw mate- 
rials. Called the “Downyflake Food 
Corporation Proprietary, Ltd.,” the 
new company has been registered 
with $1,600,000 capital. The Mel- 
bourne plant will reach full produc- 
tion this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLAF STRAND RETIRES 
AS BAKING FIRM HEAD 


MADISON, WIS.—Nearly 40 years 
of continuous association with the 
baking industry has been brought to 
a close by Olaf Strand, with his re- 
tirement as head of the Strand Bak- 
ing Co. here which he has headed 
since its founding 29 years ago. 

Operations of the business will 
in the future be under the direction 
of his son, Reidar, associated in the 
firm for the past 16 years. The young 
Mr. Strand is a graduate of Dun- 
woody Institute of Baking, Minne- 
apolis, where he received a special 
award for excellence of work. He 
also taught baking in the local and 
other state adult and vocational 
schools for several years, and for a 
time was in the bakery research 
laboratory of Procter & Gamble in 
Cincinnati. 
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J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


cf 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











33 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 59 


x} : ‘ : fi xt 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K].OUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 

















J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,”’ London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
MARVEL," Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: * 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, BE. C. 3 
Cable Address: ts 


“Grainistic,” London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 
17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, —— bey FEEDINGSTUFFS 
FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildi 
57/59 St. Macy Axe Lonpon E. C.3 

9 Brunswick Street RPOOL 

68 Constitution Street terri 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
GLASGOW 
Glasgow 


163, Hope Street, 
Cable Address: 


“Goldenglo,” 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C.1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WaEATEAR,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


WATSON & - PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DI)NDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘*PHitip,"’ Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: “Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s _Blitz 2 (1908 & & 1929) 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
_‘Witburg” Amsterdam 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Y« Industrie Maatschappy 


“*“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


og Importers of: 


Flours - Offals - Starch 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 


“Grains,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Sesest, Debiia 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


— - ——~ 


Byerip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,’”’ Amsterdam 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“CEREALES”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 
A. RUOFF & CO. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


ROTTERDAM | 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, /S 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of A City 
of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., ‘Lond ion 








| Skippergt. 7 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 





Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN 
IMPORTERS AND P-——yo 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahlisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


FEEDSTUFFS-™:2""" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Booklet on “Pan Glaze” 


A new data sheet on ‘How to Use 
DC Pan Glaze” has been published 
by the Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich. According to the company, 
product development engineers have 
spent some time in research on the 
cleaning and preparation of pans and 
the proper application of the glaze, 
and have combined their findings 
with the experience of commercial 
bakeries to develop the new instruc- 
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tions to enable the baker to get max- 
imum and most profitable use of the 
glaze. Sections of the data sheet deal 
with the preparation of pans, applica- 
tion of glaze, baking in pans coated 
with the glaze, and removal of the 
glaze. The study may be obtained 
by writing to the Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. 


Cellulose Band Uses 


A booklet on “101 Ways to Use 
‘CelsO-Seal’ Cellulose Bands’ has 
been published by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Uses on glass, plas- 
tics, tin, brass, porcelain, paper, cer- 
amic, cork and other materials are 
suggested in the booklet, which fea- 





tures the versatility and adaptability 
of the closures. 

Illustrated examples of “Cel-O- 
Seal” applications to the food, drugs, 
liquor and cosmetics industries are 
shown, in addition to numerous mis- 
cellaneous uses. The cellulose bands 
are said to extend the shelf-life of a 
wide variety of products by prevent- 
ing contamination, tampering, evapo- 
ration and leakage. 

“Cel-O-Seal” bands are available in 
a wide range of colors, and in many 
color combinations, transparent or 
opaque. The booklet is available 
through the “Cel-O-Seal’”’ Section of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (0) 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Management Handbook 


A new handbook on “How to Hire 
and Improve People” is now being 
made available for the first time to 
management, according to a recent 
announcement by Morris I. Pickus, 
president of the Personnel Institute, 
Inc., 201 E. 57th St., New York 22 
N.Y. 


Called “Handbook of Hiring and 
Improvement,” it is written by the 
staff of the Personnel Institute, an 
organization in the field of personne] 
training and administration. It is said 
to contain a practical step-by-step 
guide for the scientific selection and 
improvement of manpower. 

“How to Hire People,” the first 
part of the handbook, demonstrates 
an easy-to-use seven step plan to 
help management find the right man 
for every job. “How to Improve Peo- 
ple,” the concluding portion of the 
manual, pin-points the problem by re- 
vealing that the average person uses 
only 30% of his potential ability. The 
handbook then describes a compre- 
hensive improvement program show- 
ing how management can find and 
develop this vast potential wealth 
of unused manpower in its own orga’ 
ization. For additional information 
write Milton Bass, Public Relations 
division, the Personnel Institute, In 
New York 22, New York. 


Safety Floor Surfacing 


Non-slip “Safety Walk” surfacing 
for floors of dough mixing rooms 
proof boxes, and other bakery areas, 
is depicted in seven illustrations in a 
new four-page brochure. The surfac- 
ing material, which consists of hard 
mineral grains surface-coated on 
toughened fabric, is said to afford 
non-slip safety underfoot ‘no matt: 
how much grease or slippery fluid 
is spilled.” 

Made in red, green, silver and na- 
tural black, “Safety-Walk”’ is provid 
ed in roll form and in factory-cut 
stairway strips, brick-size cleats, tile 
size cleats and larger all-purpos« 
cleats. It is applied by adhesive. Th: 
brochure is available on request to 
the Minnesota Mining & Manufactu: 
ing Co., 900 Fauquier, St. Paul 6 
Minn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Charles Keeney 
Demonstrates for 
Dunwoody Students 


MINNEAPOLIS — Charles Keeney 
of the bakery service department ot 
Procter & Gamble Co., conducted a 
demonstration for the students and 
staff of the Dunwoody Baking Schoo! 
here Aug. 11. 

Mr. Keeney made up a variety of 
layer cake mixes, icings and toppings 
for the cakes, and a variety of Dan- 
ish pastry, sweet rolls and coffee 
cakes, with the aid of the Dunwoody 
staff. After the products were made 
up, a discussion was held and many 
questions and procedures were cov- 
ered. After the products were baked 
and cooled, a lunch was served in the 
school cafeteria. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MANAGER NAMED 


BALTIMORE, MD.—L. W. Barca- 
low has been appointed manager of 
the Baltimore plant of the General 
Baking Co., according to a recent 
announcement by James Scott, gen- 
eral manager of the Potomac division 
of the company. 
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Firmer Wheat, Easier Corn Prices 
in September Foreseen by Analysts 


Slightly higher wheat prices are 
probable during September, in the 
opinion of economists at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 

Shortage of public storage space 
in the winter wheat regions, which 
was acute during the period of heavy 
harvest movement, still is a prob- 
lem, but the situation has improved 
considerably. Heavy exports together 
with domestic consumption, are draw- 
ing some grain out of the terminals 
and relieving the pressure at those 
points. 

Most of the field-damaged and high- 
moisture wheat has cleared the mar- 
ket and distress selling has decreased 
ma:kedly during the past month. A 
maior proportion of the good quality 
wheat is under cover and eligible for 
loan or purchase agreement. Most of 
this wheat will be held for higher 
prices or carried into the next tax 
year. Farmers assume little risk in 
holding wheat under loan at present 
price levels, the economists state. 

Official sources indicate that ex- 
por's during this crop year may ap- 
pro.ch the record of the past season. 
Allocations for September are 53 mil- 
lior bushels, the largest for any 
moth on record. The current rate 
of ,urchasing has not allowed stock- 
piling to any great extent. If quotas 
for later months are comparable to 
those of the current quarter, substan- 
tial quantities remain to be pur- 
chased. Continued heavy purchasing 
in the face of a tight holding policy 
by farmers is expected to lend 
strength to prices. Heavy movement 
of spring wheat and congestion of 
markets in that area may partially 
offset the expected tendency toward 
strength in winter wheat markets. 


Feed Grains 


Corn prices may be sustained near 
present levels during the first half 
of September, but lower prices are 
in prospect later in the month. Low- 
er prices are expected for grain sor- 
ghums and steady to slightly lower 
prices are probable for other feed 
grains. A large open interest in the 





GOLFERS TO VIE FOR 
MARSHALL CUP 


NEW YORK—The bakers’ clubs of 
Philadelphia, New York, central 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore will com- 
pete for the prized Marshall Cup at 
the annual outing of the Philadelphia 
Bakers Club. Sept. 24-26. This will 
be held at Galen Hall, Wernersville, 
Pa., and Frank Hawkins, secretary 
of the Philadelphia club and golf 
chairman, anticipates an attendance 
of about 300. Claude H. Bollinger, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., is chair- 
man of arrangements and entertain- 
ment. 





September futures indicates the possi- 
bility of some difficulty in closing out 
these contracts. This technical condi- 
tion of the futures market may sus- 
tain corn prices during early Sep- 
tember. However, any strength de- 
rived from these conditions is expect- 
ed to be temporary. 

The Aug. 1 official estimate of 1948 
crops indicates a record total feed 
grain production. A corn crop of 3.5 
billion bushels was forecast. Condi- 


tions since then have been favorable 
and some private crop observers are 
predicting an even greater outturn. 
If the usual proportion of the corn 
crop is marketed at harvest time, the 
shortage of public storage space prob- 
ably will result in a congested condi- 
tion and depressed market. The pos- 
sibility of exporting sizable amounts 
of coarse grains may be of some as- 
sistance in stabilizing the markets at 
lower levels. 

Grain sorghum production is indi- 
cated to be the second largest on 
record. The danger of storing grain 
sorghums on the farm, unless the 
moisture content is at or below a 
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safe level, may result in an attempt 
to market a large quantity of this 
grain, but again the shortage of stor- 
age space may result in a distressed 
market for grain sorghums. 

The supply of all feed concentrates 
for the coming feeding season has 
been estimated at 1.27 tons per grain 
consuming animal unit. This would be 
the most liberal supply on record and 
compares with 1.03 tons in the past 
year and the 1937-46 average of 1.05 
tons. With a record crop of feed 
grains and the smallest total number 
of grain consuming animal units in 10 
years, feed grain prices are expected 
to continue generally weak. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 
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New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








The Edward Fox Baking Company, Inc. of York, Pa. has constantly 
improved its baking techniques in order to operate profitably during the 68 
years that have passed since it was established in 1880. When Dow Corning 
Corporation introduced DC Pan Glaze, The Edward Fox Baking Company 
was naturally among the first to adopt this revolutionary new improvement 
in baking methods. (Above) Dick Frey, Production Superintendent recom- 


mends careful control of humidity in the proof box to insure the easy release 


of bread demonstrated (be/ow) by LaVerne Spangler while William Stabley, 
Jr. stands ready to place loaves on racks for cooling. 








With branch offices and Baker Service Representatives in 








ATLANTA * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * LOSANGELES * NEW YORK 


le Caneda: FIBERGLAS CANADA, LTD, TORONTO © fo Bnglend: ALBRIGHT AND WILSON, LTD, LONDON 


Smooth Production Schedules Insured by 
EASY RELEASE and PAN CLEANLINESS 


Bakery engineers report improved production schedules result 
from use of DC Pan Glaze in both ultra-modern plants and 
bakeries that have been operated successfully for generations. 





The most progressive bakery engineering was employed by Mr. Harold 
Hoffman, Manager of the Red Owl Stores, Inc. bakery at Hopkins, Minne- 
sota, near Minneapolis. This plant is as nearly automatic as possible and is 
therefore engineered to bake in pans coated with DC Pan Glaze. The elimi- 
nation of smoke and the need for greasing bread pans, make it easier to 
keep this plant spotlessly clean. 





Thomas J. Williams, Production Superintendent of the new Red Owl 
Bakery in Hopkins, Minnesota, near Minneapolis has the most modern equip- 
ment, a bakery Jaboratory, a staff of expert bakers, high quality ingredients, 
and stacks of new pans coated with DC Pan Glaze to help him turn out as 
much as 24,000 pounds of bread in an eight hour shift. 48-8 


Gan Glaze 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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July 1 Grain Stocks Reported 
10% Smaller Than Year Previous 


WASHINGTON — Total grain 
stocks in the four principal exporting 
countries were estimated at 44 million 
short tons on July 1, about 10% 
smaller than on that date of 1947, 
based on information available in the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. 

Of this total about 23 million short 
tons, or 52%, were held in the US., 
27% in Argentina, 12% in Canada 
and 9% in Australia. With the excep- 
tion of the extremely small 1946 
stocks, the current figure is the lowest 
of recent years. A considerable re- 
duction in the July 1 stocks of corn 
and oats in the U.S. accounts for the 
bulk of the decline. Slightly smaller 
stocks of wheat and oats in Canada 
also contributed to the reduction. 

Wheat, which has been in the 
greatest demand for shipment to 
deficit areas is the only grain show- 
ing an increase over 1947 for the 
four countries. That increase is large- 
ly due to larger supplies remaining in 
the U.S. because of limitations on ex- 
ports from last year’s record crop. 
Higher wheat stocks also reflect the 
larger supplies remaining in Australia 
from that country’s bumper 1947 
crop. No significant change is indicat- 
ed in Argentina’s mid-year stocks. 

Larger Supplies Available 

Despite the reduction in the total 
grain on hand, a higher level of pro- 
duction in North America insures 
larger supplies for use during the 
current marketing year than were 
available during the past season. A 
continuing high import demand for 
wheat is expected to absorb all sup- 
plies available for export. The U.S. 
and Canada together exported 685 
million bushels of wheat during the 
year ended June, 1948. 


U.S. carryover stocks of small 
grains are about 20% larger than 
the small stocks on July 1, 1947. 


Wheat and oats show the most sig- 
nificant changes. Increased wheat 
stocks remaining from last year’s 
record crop more than balance the re- 
duction in oats. Total grain stocks, 
however, are 20% less than the 28 
million total a year ago, mainly be- 
cause of a large reduction in corn 
stocks. Those stocks, at 458 million 
bushels, are less than two-thirds of 
the high level on hand on July 1, 1947, 
from the record 1946 crop. 


Grain stocks in Canada on July 1 
were estimated to be 5 million tons, 
or 15% less than their 1947 level. 
The reduction fell chiefly in wheat 
and oats, with no significant change 
in barley and rye stocks. The high 
export level for wheat brought stocks 
down to 100 million bushels at the be- 
ginning of July, the smallest stocks on 
that date since 1938. The small stocks 
of oats were not surprising, since the 
1947 production was considerably be- 
low average and livestock feeding still 
at a high level. 

No official indications are available 
for mid-year stocks in Argentina. On 
the basis of information at hand, 
however, little change from last year’s 
over-all stocks of 12 million tons is 
estimated. Wheat, corn and oats 
stocks appear to be slightly larger 
than the supply a year earlier. These 
increases are largely balanced by de- 
clines in barley and rye stocks. 


Distinction Noted 


A distinction between July 1 stocks 
in North America and in Argentina 
and Australia should be noted. Inas- 
much as that date marks the begin- 
ning of the crop year in the U.S. and 
is only one month before the begin- 
ning of the Canadian crop year, those 
stocks approximate carry-over stocks 
for North America. In Southern 
Hemisphere countries, however, 
stocks on that date include supplies 
for domestic use and export was up 
to Dec. 1 when the new crop year 
begins in those countries. 

Australia’s grain stocks of 4 mil- 
lion tons are about double the low 
level of the past three years. Despite 
the unusually large wheat exports 
during the first half of the marketing 
season, stocks of that grain remain- 
ing in the country in all positions, are 
placed at 110 million bushels. The 
current high level of stocks is ac- 
counted for by the record 1947-48 
harvest. The harvest followed a suc- 
cession of below-average crops. Crops 
of coarse grains were also large and 
stocks are above average. 

Considered separately, it is seen 
that wheat is the only grain showing 
increased stocks for the four coun- 
tries. As estimated at 535 million 
bushels, the July 1 stocks show an 
increase of almost 40% contrasted 
with the comparable figure for 1947. 
The significant gains over 1947 stocks 


GRAINS: ESTIMATED STOCKS IN THE PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES, 
JULY 1, 1948, WITH COMPARISONS 


Country and Year Wheat 
Million 
United States bushels 
BOGS scedcteseessves Tre 317 

‘ 279 

100 
84 
195 


TETTEOUEEEE EL éeee 398 
Ch eeeoeeeoes 314 
ccouketieeess 104 
CeCe eeCeTe SOC 120 

BOGS” sv seedecvceces ee 100 
Argentina 

BUGS seese TWRIETEPILEL TL 290 

1945 

BOSS seiccces owener 

BG6T cesses vawbeveeveve 25 

1948* 
Australia 


PTT TTELUTIP Tay tee 1,164 
818 
387 
385 


535 


*Preliminary estimate. 
believed to be negligible. 


1 


tBushels of 34 pounds, 


Rye Barley Oats Corn Total 
1,000 
Million Million Million Million short 
bushels bushels bushels bushels tons 
31 76 208 586 31,938 
2 95 234 754 35,842 
2 59 292 532 24,040 
2 56 276 717 28,412 
3 51 185 458 22,942 
6 65 t145 t 16,133 
3 44 +140 t 12,940 
1 41 +108 t 5,968 
1 10 95 t 6,203 
1 42 71 t 5,243 
15 24 45 310 19,096 
S 31 57 155 11,470 
8 25 35 125 8,334 
15 40 25 230 11,970 
10 20 30 250 12,140 
t 5 12 t 5,082 
t 3 6 t 1,668 
t 6 15 t 2,424 
t 7 10 t 2,008 
t 15 20 t 3,980 
52 170 410 896 72,249 
23 173 437 909 61,920 
11 131 450 657 40,766 
18 143 406 947 48,593 
14 128 306 708 44,305 


tProduction small and remaining stocks 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. Prepared or estimated on the basis of official 
statistics, reports of United States Foreign Service officers, and other information. 


in the U.S. and Australia together 
total 165 million bushels and over- 
balance the small decline in Canadian 
stocks. 


Changes in Rye Small 

Changes in rye stocks are small, 
with most of the change estimated 
for Argentina. Larger than average 
rye exports since last July account 
for that decline. 

Barley stocks in the four countries 
show a reduction to 128 million bush- 
els from the 143 million bushels esti- 
mated a year ago. Stocks in Argen- 
tina, the only country showing a siz- 
able change, appear to have been 
reduced by 50%. Small increases for 
Australia and Canada partially com- 
pensate for that reduction and for a 
smaller decrease in the U.S. 

A decline of 100 million bushels is 
estimated for oats with most of that 
reduction reported in the U.S. stocks. 
A large part of the decline of 24 mil- 
lion bushels in Canadian stocks is 
balanced by increases for Australia 
and Argentina. 

Corn stocks are estimated at about 
700 million bushels, considerably be- 
low last year’s high stock level. The 
present small stocks reflect the great- 
ly reduced U.S. 1947 corn crop. Corn 
stocks in Argentina are estimated to 
be about 250 million bushels, moder- 
ately larger than a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. N. PERRIN ADDRESSES 
U. OF C. BUSINESS GROUP 


CHICAGO—Leslie N. Perrin, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., empha- 
sized the importance of a broad edu- 
cational program for business leader- 
ship to provide the nation with execu- 
tives of the future. 

Mr. Perrin spoke at the 50th an- 
niversary of the University of Chi- 
cago School of Business at the Qua- 
drangle Club Sept. 2. 

Before a man can accept manag- 
erial and executive responsibilities 
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in business, Mr. Perrin said, he must 
have a broad knowledge of the over- 
all enterprise and an understanding 
of the factors which motivate indi- 
viduals to work together. 

“Our schools are doing an excellent 
job of teaching business methods, but 
I wonder whether we are doing 
enough in the field of business lead- 
ership,” he said. The student upon 
graduation should have appreciation 
of the relationship between an em- 
ployee’s attitude and his productivity, 
the speaker continued. The graduate 
must also understand the need to 
foresee the effect of general company 
policy upon the employees, the cusio- 
mers, and the community. 

It is important that new ways of 
improving business leadership are 
developed, Mr. Perrin said. “I be- 
lieve that our free enterprise syst«m 
in a democratic society can continue 
to out-produce any other system aid 
we can continue to raise the standa-d 
of living of our people far beyo.d 
that which any people has ever ex; °- 
rienced. 

“Believing in that system, it isp 
to us to protect its fundamental pr: »- 
ciples through the use of good bu.i- 
ness leadership,’ Mr. Perrin said 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRIFFIN & HARRIS FIRM 
OPENS CHARLOTTE OFFI( & 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—A new bro -- 
erage firm, Griffin & Harris, is nov 
operating here with offices in the I - 
dependence Blidg., handling a gene: «| 
line of grain and feed ingredien 
Both M. Clyde Griffin and David ‘\ 
Harris are well known to the feed i :- 
dustry throughout the Southeast. 

For about nine years Mr. Grifln 
was associated with Ashcraft-Wilki :- 
son Co., in Atlanta and Norfolk, V-.., 
with the majority of his time spent n 
Norfolk. While in Atlanta he served 
as secretary of the Georgia Ferd 
Assn., for some time. 

Mr. Harris was formerly associated 
with C. F. Morriss, broker, jobb:r 
and distributor of Charlotte. Prior ‘o 
that he was a field representative for 
Foremost Dairies. He is a gradua‘e 
of North Carolina State College, r:- 
ceiving his BS degree in animal hus- 
bandry in 1942 and his master’s d:- 
gree in 1944. 








ECA INSTRUCTIONS 





ON PRIVATE TRADE 





WASHINGTON—Following are the 
official instructions for the handling 
of commercial procurement of grain 
by foreign buyers. This will also ap- 
ply in an important way to flour pro- 
curement later when Economic Co- 
operation Administration regulations 
are tightened up on this commodity. 
It is necessary that anyone using the 
instructions have access to ECA reg- 
ulation No. 1 as amended and the 
ECA authorization act itself. 


ECA PROCUREMENT INSTRUCTIONS 
Sept. 1, 1948 


Information regarding procurement of 
grain under ECA financing from commer- 
cial suppliers. 

The purpose of this information bulletin 
is to call attention to some of the require- 
ments piaced upon purchasing countries and 
their commercial suppliers in procuring 
grain to be financed by ECA. 

1. Definitions: For the purposes of this 
bulletin, the following meanings will apply: 

(A) “Grain” shall include wheat, rye, 
corn, grain sorghums, oats and barley. 

(B) “The act’ shall mean the foreign as- 
sistance act of 1948 (public law 472, 80th 
congress). 

(C) “The appropriation act’ shall mean 
the foreign aid appropriation act, 1949 (pub- 
lic law 793, 80th congress). 

(D) “ECA reg. 1" means ECA regulation 
No. 1 (as amended August 10, 1948). 

(E) “Procurement authorization’’ means 
“assistance request and procurement au- 
thorization” form ECA-21B (revised 8-48) 
for commodities, 


2. The requirements stated herein ta! 
their authority from the statutes, rul« 
regulations and procedures listed abo 
Copies of ECA reg. 1 and procurement a 
thorizations may be obtained from Econom 


Cooperation Administration, Office of I: 
formation, 800 Connecticut Ave., Washin; 
ton 25, D.C. 


3. Procurement: 

(A) After the announcement of grain a 
locations, participating countries desirir 
to make purchases with ECA financin 
shall file applications with ECA for iss\ 
ance of procurement authorizations. App! 
cations should indicate the types of grai 
preferred, the desired delivery period, tl 
ports of coastal range of ocean shipmer 
and, as far as possible, the intended mear 
of handling and financing ocean transpo! 
tation and marine insurance. 

(B) To the extent that coordination of t! 
total grain export program and other cor 
siderations permit, procurement authoriz: 
tions will be issued, under approved pr 
grams, in the form requested by participat 
ing countries. Participating countries sha 
be responsible that purchase contracts cor 
form to the terms and conditions of th 
procurement authorizations, and that cor 
mercial suppliers be informed of all suc 
terms and conditions. 

(C) Purchases made before the date < 
the applicable procurement authorizatio 
will not be eligible for ECA financing; ex 
cept, that this shall not apply to purchase 
made before the date of release of bulletin 

(D) The column headed “est. fob (or fas 
cost’’ on page 1 of procurement authoriza 
tions is not restrictive as to the method o 
buying. Contracts may be made on C&F 0: 
CIF terms, the cost not to exceed the sun 
of the “est. fob cost’’ and the “est. transp 
cost"”’ items. 

(E) The “est. fob cost” should be suffi 
cient to cover the cost of marine, war risk 
and strike risk insurance in a CIF pur- 
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, as well as the cost- of cargo superin- 
tendence and full out-turn guarantee when 

hase on the basis of destination weights. 
It shall not include any foreign agent's 
commissions which, if earned, shall be 
paid only by deduction from the vendor's 
invoices. 

(F) In order to provide for the variation 
in loading requirements of ocean vessels, 
procurement authorizations will be issued 
with a tolerance of 5% as to “quantity,”’ 
“estimated fob cost’? and “estimated trans- 

rtation cost’’ (when included). 

(G) Whenever a procurement authoriza- 
tion stipulates procurement from the U.S., 
the supplier shail execute on his invoice, 
or separately, a signed certificate of origin 
reading as follows: 

“The undersigned certifies that the grain 
in this shipment was grown within the 
continental boundaries of the U.S.” 

(H) Whenever a certain grain has been 
determined by the secretary of agriculture 
to be a “surplus agricultural commodity” 
under the provisions of section 112(D) of 
the act, the limitations controlling offshore 
procur2ment of such grain by grant will 
apply, except in respect to procurement au- 
thorizations issued prior to such determina- 
tion. 

4, Ccean freight: 

(A) Eligibility for ECA freight financing 
and ‘ie limitations as to market rates, 
vyesse!] disbursements and other component 
items may be ascertained from the trans- 
porta‘‘on division of ECA. Under present 
proce’ ire, ocean freight will not be paid 
by EC A upon cargo carried by the purchas- 
ing c intry’s own flag vessels. In the erse 
of a ‘&F or CIF purchase, when a cargo 
is car ied by the purchasing country; 9 * 
vesse) the ocean freight must be deducted 
from .1e vendor's invoice, unless specifica...» 
arran -d otherwise by ECA. 

(B: To avoid immobilizing ECA funds 
alloc d to a participating country, app!'- 
catio! for procurement authorizations 
shou be as specific as possible regarding 
the ended financing of ocean transnor- 
tatio Whenever procurement authorizations 
inclu an allocation of funds for ‘‘estimat- 


ed tr sportation cost"’ and it is later de- 
term: -4 that such funds will not be used 
in © ch procurement, the participating 
count should notify ECA prompti!y Ff) 
that e funds can be made available for 
other »urposes. 

5. irine, war risk and strike risk in- 
sura? : Under present procedure the cost 
of si\ch insurance is paid by ECA only 
when this cost is a component vwart of a 
CIF ice and losses are payable in U.S. 
dolla 

6. sporting requirements: Required re- 


ports shall be addressed to Economic Co- 
opers'ion Administration, Food and Agricul- 
tural Division, Room 620, 80% Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

(A) Reports by suppliers: Under ECA reg. 
1, su»pliers are required to sign a benefi- 
ciary = certificate which includes the follow- 
ing ovision: 

“Tie undersigned will furnish promptly 
to t administrator at his request such 
information in such form as the administra- 
tor ay require concerning price or anv 
other details of the purchase.” 

The information required by the adminis- 
trat« at time of purchase from suppliers 
of giain includes (but is not necessarily 
limited to) the following: 

(1) Copy of sales contract (showing pro- 
curement authorization number): 

(2) The calculated fob price per bushel, 
in U.S. dollars (exclusive of full out-turn 
allowance and foreign agent's commission’ 

(3) Nationality of vessel (as soon as char- 
tered, nominated, or otherwise ascertained) : 

(4) Market day upon which the transac- 
tion took place, and whether sold on an 
overnight offer. 

(B) Reports by purchasing countries: Pro- 
curemnent authorizations (paragraph 7, page 
2) provide as follows: 

“Copies of contracts or purchase orders. 
One copy of all contracts, purchase orders, 
or other documents constituting the pur- 
cha agreement must be sent to ECA as 
800n as possible after issuance. Each copy 
will bear the ECA number of this procure- 
ment authorization." 

(C) It is the practice of most purchasing 
countries to report purchases to Office of 
International Trade, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, for the purpose of expediting 
issuance of export licenses. ECA will under- 
take to make similar reports to OIT of all 
export sales reported to ECA by suppliers. 

7. Section 202 of the appropriation act 
reads in part as follows: ‘“‘No funds made 
available under the authority of this act 
shall be used for the purchase in bulk of 
any commodities ... at prices higher than 
the market price prevailing in the U.S. at 
the time of the purchase adjusted for differ- 
ences in the cost of transportation to des- 
tination, quality, and terms of payment 
. ’ The following definitions, concurred 
in by ECA and the comptroller general, 
May be helpful in the understanding of 
this requirement: 

(A) “Purchase in bulk” shall mean a pur- 
chase in large quantity of any commodity. 
without reference to its character or pack- 
aging. 

(3) “The market price prevailing in the 
U.S." shall mean any price which is with- 
in the limits of the quoted prices in t'> 
U.S. at which the commodity is available 
for export in sufficient quantity on the « 
as of which the purchase price is estab- 
lished, or, in the absence of such quoted 
Prices, the price at which the commoditv 
is available in the U.S. for export in suffi- 
cient quantity on such day. 

(C) “At the time of the purchase” shall 
Mean the day as of which the purchase 
Price, or the method for determining the 
Price, is established between the buyer and 
the seller. 

The responsibility of the participating 
countries for non-compliance with section 
202 is to repay promptly to the adminis- 
trator upon demand the entire amount paid 
er withdrawn (or such lesser amount as the 
administrator may demand), as provided in 








ECA.reg. 1 and in all procurement author- 
izations (paragraph 13, page 5). 

The responsibility of suppliers in connec- 
tion with section 202 is in the execution of 
and compliance with the provisions of the 
beneficiary's certificates as set forth in ECA 
reg. 1. 

Further clarification of section 202 is 
provided in section 1111.7 of ECA reg. 1. 

8. Documentation: 


(A) Attention is called to paragraph 6, 
page 2, of the procurement authorization re- 
quiring declaration of materials for export 
on export declaration form 7525 DA-¥V 
(white form) and to carry the ECA num- 
ber of the procurement authorization on to 
all documents. (export declaration, ocean 
bill of lading and invoice). 

(B) Documentation for reimbursement by 
the administrator to banking institutions 
will be as required under paragraph 8, pages 
3 and 4, of the procurement authorization, 
together with any additional documenta- 
tion specified on page 1 or 1A of procure- 
ment authorizations. This information must 
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be conveyed to suppliers by the participat- 
ing country making the purchase, either 
directly or through the banking institution 
receiving the administrator’s letter of com- 
mitment. 

The additional documentation stipulated 
on page 1 or 1A of procurement authoriza- 
tions for grain will usually be as follows: 

“One copy of each certificate of weight 
and inspection according to custom at time 
and place of shipment. If purchases are 
made on inland or dominion inspection, 
such certificate(s) of inspection to be prop- 
erly identified at port of shipment,’’ and 

“One copy of each marine, war risk and 
strike risk policy or certificate of insurance, 
covering CIF shipments.” 

(C) Documentation required of suppliers 
in order to receive payment will include all 
of the above, together with such negotiable, 
original, and copies of those documents 
and other documents as may be customary 
to the trade in making deliveries of export 
grain. 

9. How each country buys: yeneralls 
speaking, grain for participating countries 
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and their dependencies will be procured 
through private channels abroad. As of the 
time this information bulletin is issued, 
exceptions are: 

Austria, Greece, Trieste, bizone and French 
zone Germany: Procurement through U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 

France: Office National D’'Importation des 
Cereales, 44 Beaver St., New York, N.Y. 

Italy: Federazitne Italiana dei Consorzi 
Yai 740 llth St., N.W., Washington 1, 


Businessmen may ascertain names of pri- 
vate firms with which they may deal by 
contacting the embassies or legations of the 
participating countries: American banks 
having representatives abroad; the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., or the field 
offices of the Department of Commerce. 
Further general information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Office of Information, 800 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 25, D.C., for 
the booklet entitled ‘American Business 
and European Recovery.” 


One of a Series Dedicated to the Nutritional Advances of the Food Industries 


KEEPING FAITH WITH NATURE 


THE OLD MILL RESTS for now the huge demand for 
fine white flour is far beyond the capacity of wind- 
driven machinery. But wheat loses some of its vita- 
min value in modern milling. Fortunately, these 
vital properties are easily restored through vitamin 
enrichment. The medical and allied professions, 
nutritionists, millers and bakers themselves are 
already responsible for legislation supporting en- 
richment in 23 states representing 67,000,000 
people. Bakers and millers Keep Faith With Nature, 
and their customers, when they restore health- 
giving qualities through enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


Enriched white bread and rolls, enriched flour, enriched macaroni 
products, enriched breakfast cereals, enriched farina all have Na- 
ture’s vitamin values restored. Thus is the nation’s diet improved. 


Vit P 


for Enrichment 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.+ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Great Britain 
Threatened by 
Bread Shortage 


LONDON—Repercussions are aris- 
ing from the lifting of bread ration- 
ing for the flour control scheme 
which replaced it is described as 
more rigid than the old rationing 
scheme and threatens to bring about 
a broad shortage later on in the year. 
Deliveries of flour are now on the 
basis of the consumption in flour of 
each baker during the year ended 
June, 1948, and bakers complain that 
the allocations made to them are not 
sufficient for their normal needs to 
say nothing of increased trade. 

They hold the opinion that until 
more flour is allocated it is the Min- 
istry’s duty to make it clear to the 
public that bread rationing is not 
ended but changed in form. It is now 
rationing at the source. An immediate 
crisis has been averted by the Food 
Ministry deciding, on the suggestion 
of the Bakers National Assn., to op- 
erate the scheme on a 16-weeks’ quo- 
ta basis instead of eight weeks, but 
there is every likélihood of shortages 
occurring in some places. 

The bakers’ association claims that 
some essential adjustments must be 
introduced before the flour restriction 
scheme can work smoothly and with 
this end in view members of the 
trade from various parts of the coun- 
try will report on the situation in 
their areas. A further meeting with 
the Food Minister will then be sought 
and the release of more flour urged. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYING MISSION FROM 
ISRAEL VISITS CANADA 


TORONTO—A Canadian foreign 
trade bulletin reports that a purchas- 
ing mission from Israel is in Canada 
for the purpose of securing foodstuffs, 
army clothing and tents. The state is 
prepared to supply some two million 
cases of oranges in part payment of 
commodities obtained from this coun- 
try. The head of the mission, Dr. 
Foerder, indicated that he was par- 
ticularly interested in establishing 
long-term trade relations with Cana- 
da and stated that the principal prod- 
ucts required by his government at 
this time are: wheat, 8,000 tons a 
month; feeds, such as barley, maize, 
ete., 7,000 to 8,000 tons a month; 
kosher meats, either frozen or canned, 
1,000 to 1,200 tons a month; cheese, 
500 tons a month, and fish. 
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ENTOMOLOGISTS PREDICT 
MORE ’HOPPERS IN 1949 


WINNIPEG—Greater grasshopper 
damage in 1949 over that section of 
the Great Plains comprising Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, and 
the three prairie provinces in Mani- 
toba, was indicated at the 21st annual 
meeting of the International Great 
Plains Conference of Entomologists. 
The sessions were held at Wasagam- 

















ing, in the Riding Mountain National 
Park, Manitoba, Aug. 23-25. 

Wire worm and wheat stem sawfly 
damage were shown to be relatively 
light in the eastern regions, but in- 
creased westward and appeared to be 
heavier than in the U.S. 

All types of insects were discussed 
from those that affect plants, live- 
stock and various trees. Much inter- 
est was shown in discussions on new 
insecticides. 
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RESERVES OF BUTTER IN 
CANADA REPORTED DOWN 


TORONTO—Canada’s reserves of 
butter are falling fast and the bak- 
ing trade is in a state of apprehen- 
sion. As compared with a year ago, 
stocks on hand are down some 14,- 
500,000 1b. The amount on hand in all 
Canada on Aug. 1 was 78,250,000 Ib., 
while the output for the year to 
Aug. 1 was 202,500,000 lb. Attempts 
have been made to secure additional 
supplies from New Zealand and other 
producing countries but apparently 
none have surplus supplies. 

In the light of this situation it is 
considered fairly certain that the 
62-year Canadian ban on margarine 
will be wiped out. The Supreme Court 
meets at Ottawa in October to con- 
sider removing this law. Public opin- 
ion has long been convinced that Can- 
ada need not be afraid of margarine 
as an item in the daily food supply. 

One interesting factor in the butter 
supply of Canada as it stands today 
is the movement of this dietary ar- 
ticle to the U.S. in the hands of tour- 
ists and people living near the Cana- 
dian border. Prices for Canadian but- 
ter are 20@25¢ lb. cheaper than in 
the U.S. The government does not 
care to prohibit or tax this move- 
ment since it is a factor in the tourist 
trade. 
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RECLAIMING FLOOD LANDS 


TORONTO—A three-years’ experi- 
ment under the direction of Dr. F. A. 
Herman, head of the chemistry divi- 
sion of the dominion experimental 
station in Kentville, N.S., has proved 
that flooded grain lands can be re- 
claimed and put into production again 
by early treatment. 





ONTARIO WHEAT GROWERS 
ORGANIZE 50-BU. CLUBS 


TORONTO — Fifty-bushel-an-acre 
wheat clubs have been organized in 
several Ontario countries by the 
crop improvement association. The 
object of the competition is to en- 
courage the use of good seed, prac- 
tice disease control, greater fertility, 
better cropping and cultural prac- 
tices. Three high competitors in each 
county will be eligible for the inter- 
county contest for which $335 in prize 
money is being offered, The Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., which finances the 
county competitions to the extent of 
$100 in prize money, is also donating 
a trophy. 





Bread Subsidy . 
Increased in 
England, Wales 


LONDON—The subsidy paid to 
bakers on their bread flour is to be 
increased from $1.25 to $1.45 per 280 
lb. as from Dec. 15, 1947, while an 
additional 20¢ a sack will be paid on 
the first 50 sacks of weekly output 
from March 1, 1948. 

This is the result of lengthy nego- 
tiations between the Ministry of Food 
and the baking industry, but will 
mean an increase of more than $40,- 
000,000 a year to the already heavy 
British food subsidies of nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 yearly which will have to 
come out of the pocket of the tax- 
payer. 

However, he will continue to get his 
bread at the same price as heretofore, 
namely 9¢ for the 2-lb. loaf. It is 
stated by the Ministry of Food that 
the revised rate will operate until 
the results of costings investigation 
at present in progress are available. 
The rate will then be reviewed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TECHNOLOGY INSTITUTE 
WILL OPEN IN TORONTO 


TORONTO—Under the auspices of 
the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion, the Institute of Technology will 
be opened in September in Toronto to 
replace the former Training and Re- 
establishment Institute, which was 
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founded at the end of the war to fit 
ex-service men and women for im- 
mediate employment in civilian life, 
Among the courses which will be of- 
fered at the institute will be a two- 
year diploma course in food prepara- 
tion and administration and baking 
technology. There will also be offered 
a nine-months’ certificate course in 
bakeshop practice. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN GRAIN PRIZES 
TORONTO—Ross E. Hargreaves, 
Beachville, Ont., won first prize in 
Ontario winter wheat at the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition held in Tor- 
onto. Wanless Bros., Brampton, car- 
ried the early oats class and W. 0. 
Brownridge, Georgetown, had the first 
prize in late oats. Leading winner in 
grain classes was Norman Schmidt, 
Mildmay, who took top honors for 
barley and oats in the championsh.p 
sheaf class. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADA REMOVES IMPOR7{ 
DUTIES INTO COSTA RICA 


TORONTO—The Canadian depar'- 
ment of trade and commerce recentiy 
reported that effective July 1, 194: 
all duties on the import of whe:t 
and wheat flour into Costa Rica were 
removed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S JULY EXPORTS 

TORONTO—During July, Canad. 
exported 14,153,891 bu. wheat, whic 
all went to British Empire sourc« 
with the exception of 51,414 bu. t 
Italy. In the same month Canada ex- 
ported 661,161 bbl. flour. British Em 
pire sources took 624,923 bbl. and th: 
remainder in varying small amount 
went to 19 other countries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED SALES MANAGER 

TORONTO—M. Dexter Allen, pres 
ident of the Canadian Doughnut Co 
Toronto, has announced the appoint 
ment of D. H. McLachlin as genera! 
sales manager. Mr. McLachlin, a na 
tive of Toronto, has been engaged i: 
the merchandising and marketing o 
food products for the past 20 years 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND — This 
is the miracle city of Europe because 
it has no heart! Acres of grassland in 
the center of the city bear witness to 
the devastation wrought by the Nazi 
invaders in 1940 as well as to the tidi- 
ness and efficiency of Dutch adminis- 
trators. While the Germans were con- 
solidating their positions, the Dutch 
set to work to clear the debris and 
now the work of rebuilding is pro- 
ceeding. While the city’s medieval 
beauty can never be restored, mod- 
ern office blocks are going up with 
considerable speed and the commer- 
cial life of this great port is once 
again of considerable importance. It 
is to this port that most of the sup- 
plies of American flour come, and the 
importers lost no time in rebuilding 
their organizations. Business was at 
a standstill during the occupation 
and many of the young men were 
sent to Germany as slave workers. 
Others “dived under,” a colloquialism 
for going into hiding and working 
for the underground resistance forces. 
The trade contributed its quota of 
young men who delighted in harrying 
the German authorities and carrying 
on the fight. Now these same young 
men are back at work and there is 
no dearth of youth to join with ex- 


By George E. Swarbreck: 





perience in rehabilitating the trade 
The government has given a pledge tc 
restore private trading as soon as 
possible and already the Dutch im 
porters enjoy more freedom than 
their opposite numbers in other Euro- 
pean countries. 


x *k *& 


Typical of the family tradition is the 
firm of Alfred Ruoff of Rotterdam. 
The fourth generation of Ruoffs in the 
flour trade is represented by Willy 
and Paul, great grandsons of the 
founder of the firm. An elder broth- 
er was sent to Germany in a labor 
gang but the two younger men stayed 
in Holland and had to “dive under” 
to escape the German net. Willy is 
now an assistant in the flour depart- 
ment of the firm working under the 
guidance of M. P. Buys. Another 
young man who saw service with the 
underground was Walter Verhoeff, of 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import, Rotterdam. 
Mr. Verhoeff, one of seven brothers, 
recently returned from a trip to the 
U.S. and Canada. Activity in the 
firm of Van den Bergh was com- 
pletely suspended during the war and 
its youngest member, Herman Van 
den Bergh, saw service with the 
Netherlands Army. He was in Mexico 
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at the time of the ‘invasion and 
promptly volunteered for service with 
his-country’s arrhed forces. Now, he 
and his cousin are the sole survivors 
of the family and the work of re- 
building is showing results. 


x *k * 

A longer record of service to the 
trade is enjoyed by Johannes Van 
Walbeek of Jas. & Van Walbeek, 
Rotterdam. Mr. Van Walbeek cele- 
prates this year the 50th anniversary 
of his entry into the trade and during 
this period he has given freely of his 
services to ‘assist his fellow traders. 
Among the official positions he has 
held from time to time is that of 
secretary of the Netherlands Flour 
Dealers Assn. and he has completed 
nearly 30 years in this particular 
office. In his. business he is assisted 
by Herman Banning who can be in- 
cluded in the category of up and com- 
ing young men in the Dutch flour 
importing trade. 


x k * 


While the rate of extraction of 
home milled flour in the Netherlands 
is 85°), the bakers are allowed to 
use Amnerican flour of 80% extraction 
for at least 10% of their output. Im- 
ported flour is mainly used for the 
manufacture of breakfast rolls and 
the resulting product, of excellent 
quality and texture, is in great de- 
mand. The price of bread is controlled 
put traders are expecting the govern- 
ment to increase the price within 
the near future. This step has been 
brought about by the recent rise in 
the price of flour. 


x *k* * 


The collective farms of Siberia are 
planting winter wheat over thousands 
of acres in accordance with the meth- 
od proposed by Trofim Lysenko, presi- 
dent of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Ag- 
ricultural Science. Attempts to grow 
winter wheat in Siberia were started 
some time ago but until recently the 
crops invariably failed, being unable 
to withstand the severe climate. 
Lysenko proposed that the seed be 
sown in the stubble of the spring 
wheat. The experiment proved suc- 
cessful, and wheat planted last fall 
in the stubble land over an area of 
250 acres survived the winter and 
produced a good yield. 

x *k* * 

Prior to the war British bakers 
had a big sale for wrapped bread, 
but shortage of paper compelled the 
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abolition of this hygienic practice. 
Bread is now rarely wrapped in Brit- 
ain unless the purchaser brings his 
own paper and usually has to be car- 
ried home in its naked state. There 
is little hope of a return to the prac- 
tice of wrapping bread at the bakery 
mainly because of the shortage of 
paper. Attempts to reintroduce the 
system into South Africa met with no 
success. The South African Wheat 
Industry Control Board has refused 
to make the wrapping of bread com- 
pulsory on the grounds that the cost- 
liness of the operation would add 2¢ 
to the price of the loaf. The board 
stated that if local regulations were 
properly enforced there would be lit- 
tle reason for complaints about unhy- 
gienic conditions under which bread 
is sometimes sold. 


x kK * 


British official hopes for a total 
wheat acreage this year of 2,340,000 
acres failed by 152,000 acres, al- 
though the 1947 figure was beaten by 
113,000 acres. Diseases such as “eye 
spot” and “take all” are more preva- 
lent than ever this year and scien- 
tists consider that these result from 
overcropping with wheat during the 
past few years. 


x k * 


Five British ships have been char- 
tered by the Indian government to 
carry wheat and flour from the U.S. 
to Indian ports. India is short of 
shipping and is favoring British ton- 
nage for the transportation of sup- 
plies. British ships are also being 
chartered for the carrying of wheat 
and flour from Australia to India. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHITE BREAD WRAPPERS 
TO RETURN IN CANADA 


TORONTO—Canadian bakers have 
been notified that on and after Oct. 1 
white bread wraps will again be 
available to the baking industry at an 
increased cost. The cheaper wartime 
buff wraps will still be available, and 
it is considered that bakers will con- 
tinue to use these. Due to the in- 
creased costs of many ingredients 
used in bread making and the recent 
reimposition of ceilings on bread, bak- 
ers are reported as not being inclined 
to use the more expensive white bread 
wraps. 
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POOL LEASES ELEVATOR 

WINNIPEG — The Canadian Na- 
tional Railway terminal elevator at 
the Canadian Lakehead has been 
leased to Manitoba Pool Elevators for 
one year. With a registered capacity 
of 7,398,800 bu. its acquisition dou- 
bles the Manitoba Pool’s terminal 
space at Ft. William and Port Arthur. 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
orters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 


EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + 


“ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 

















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 


. 


9) 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CHICAGO—Walter Berger, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Chicago, returned to 
the U.S. on Aug. 30 from a month’s 
stay in Europe, and almost his first 
action was to file a recommendation 
with government officials in Wash- 
ington that allocations and export 
controls on protein meals to Euro- 
pean countries be removed. 


Europe does not have all the grain 
or protein it could use or that it 
would like to have, but supplies and 
prospects for both are considerably 
better than one would be led to be- 
lieve from the general information 
available in this country, Mr. Berger 
said. 


Under our present system, Mr. Ber- 
ger pointed out, when export alloca- 
tions are announced periodically 
there is a flurry in the market that 
may amount to $10 or more a ton, 
under pressure of the immediate and 
concentrated attempts to fill the al- 
locations. Removal of all controls 
would not mean that other countries 
would be out of the market, he said, 
but they would spread their purchases 
over a longer period of time and 
would buy mostly on dips in the 
market, or when prices reached a 
level they considered “right.” This 
would tend to stabilize prices to the 
benefit of everyone concerned. 


Argentine Competition 

Mr. Berger observed that Argentina 
is and will continue to be a major 
factor in European oilseed meal mar- 
kets. Some of the sales of linseed meal 
made by that country in Europe were 
at high prices—$100@105 a ton in 
Argentina—and a portion of this is 
still being carried in European inven- 
tories at costs of $125@155 a ton. 
Argentina is reported to have an ex- 
port surplus of about 1,600,000 tons 
in linseed meal or equivalent, how- 
ever, and recently has been selling 
in Europe at prices substantially un- 
der those that could be quoted from 
the United States in view of the high 
support price for flax in this country. 

An example cited from Mr. Ber- 
ger’s first hand observation involved 
35,000 tons of cottonseed and sun- 
flower seed meal purchased by one 
of the European countries from Ar- 
gentina early in July, at prices $35@ 
40 ton under the then going European 
price for protein meals and, of course, 
below what U.S. meal could be sold 
for. The explanation for the low price 
was that the meal was weevily, 
burned, ete. Mr. Berger said that 
some of this meal was being unload- 
ed when he was there, that he had 
examined it, and that it was of ex- 
cellent quality. The conclusion was 
that Argentina is anxious to dispose 
of her surplus, is willing to reduce 
prices sharply, and gave the “low 
quality” explanation to save face. 


Protein Supplies Above Expectations 

All of the European countries he 
visited, Mr. Berger said, are in a 
better position on protein meals—con- 
sidering stocks and commitments— 
than he had expected. On a basis of ac- 
tual needs, Sweden, Norway and 
Switzerland have supplies for a year’s 
requirements. Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium can get along until. Febru- 
ary, while supplies in France and 
England will carry those countries 
to Jan. 1. 


A considerable quantity of these 
meals were bought as comparatively 
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European Grain, Feed Position 
Improved, Walter Berger Finds 


high prices and did not arrive in Eu- 
rope until this summer, when excel- 
lent pastures had greatly reduced de- 
mand. Farmers, under the circum- 
stances, were unwilling to take out 
the high priced protein. In Belgium, 
for instance, where price controls 
have been removed, there are 140,- 
000 tons of protein meal being held. 
This had been imported at prices 
ranging from $145 to $155 a ton. In 
other countries, the governments re- 
tain control down to the farmer lev- 
el. They also hold expensive meal, 
but plan to balance out the cost with 
lower priced purchases and to use 
subsidies in some cases to secure 
distribution. 


On the subject of the removal of 
allocations and export controls by 
this country, Mr. Berger said that all 
of the European nations with exten- 
sive crushing capacity—Denmark, 
Belgium, France and England—are 
Marshall plan recipients. They will 
not buy heavily of flax or other oil 
bearing seeds unless they are granted 
ECA dollar credits for the purpose. 
Consequently, any necessary controls 
on exports from the U.S. can be 
handled by the ECA, making alloca- 
tions unnecessary, he believes. 


A Good Wheat Crop 

European grain crops, and especial- 
ly wheat, are much better than the 
10-year prewar average, Mr. Berger 
said. Recent reports of crop damage 
from the weather were true, he said, 
but the damage was not enough to re- 
duce overall yields materially. Wheat 
escaped most of it, and the loss in 
feed grains was more in quality than 
in quantity. 

“That doesn’t mean that Europe 
will have enough wheat for its 
needs,” he said. “Those countries have 
always been on an import basis. They 
would like to buy as much as they 
received last year, but if they did 
it would result in stockpiling. From 
their standpoint this would be desir- 
able, but they cannot afford it be- 
cause of the dollar shortage.” 


As a guess, Mr. Berger said that 


wheat imports into Europe and Eng- 
land this crop year would total from 
300 to 400 million bushels, with 350 
to 400 million probable. 


With one or two exceptions, all of 
the countries would like to have corn 
to strengthen their livestock rations, 
he said, but here also the shortage 
of dollars will be a limiting factor. 
For example, he cited one official who 
said his country would like to import 
200 million bushels of corn, but that 
lack of money would limit buying to 
half that figure. 


Switzerland is the only one of the 
eight countries he visited that has 
money of its own for U.S. purchases, 
Mr. Berger said. Economic conditions 
in regard to foreign trade are very 
stringent in Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Holland, France and 
England. 

Mr. Berger, who was accompanied 
by his wife, sailed early in August 
on the Queen Mary, and returned by 
air. Most of their travel in Europe 
also was by air. He was a delegate to 
the World’s Poultry Congress in Co- 
penhagen, and he had many excellent 
government and trade contacts dat- 
ing from his service as chairman of 
the feed and grain section of the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council 
before he left Washington to head 
the AFMA. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


- F. S. LUDLAM HONORED 
WINNIPEG—Chief grain inspector 
for Canada since 1941, F. S. Ludlam, 
Winnipeg, was guest of honor at a 
dinner here Aug. 31 on the eve of 
his retirement. A presentation on be- 
half of the board and the staff of the 
Board of Grain Commissionets was 
made by A. F. Dollary, assistant chief 
inspector. Speakers included D. G. 
McKenzie, board chairman; Dr. J. A. 
Anderson, chief chemist of the board; 
J. L. Munroe, Q. Moffat, H. Good, and 
C. N. Hamilton, commissioner. Mr. 
Ludlam entered the board’s inspec- 
tion department in 1907, becoming 
deputy inspector in 1925. In 1930 he 
was appointed grain inspector and in 














The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc, . 
Allis-Chalmers 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, 
_ , ELT EEE REPO EEEE TS 
Burry Biscuit Corp 





Continental Baking Co. ......... 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Products Refining Co. 


Corn 
General Baking Co. . 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 


General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. ... 


General Mills, 
Great A. & P. Tea Co 
Great A. &. P. 


Inc., 5% 


Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 


Pfd. 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 


National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, 
Procter & 
Purity 
Quaker Oats Co. .... 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, 


Inc. 
Gamble 


Sterling Drug 


Victor Chemical Co. 
Wagner Baking Co. 


*+Standard 
+Over counter. 


Bakeries Corp. 


Inc. . 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 


United Biscuit of America 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. .... gas 


Milling Co. 


High Low Close Close 
Aug. 27, Sept. 3, 
1948————_— 1948 1948 
evawe 34% 28 28% 29% 
reves 42 33% 34% 34% 
beau 34% 27% 28% 0 
err 44% 38 4156 414% 
Faun ont Tr oe 2% 
17% 10% 15% 15% 
92 84% er 92 
66%, 59 62 61% 
11% 8% 10% 104% 
41 34 39% 404% 
50% 40% 49% 50% 
108 7 ved 104 
128% 118% ee 121% 
120 91 ane 111 
140 133 138 138 
gy, 6% 9% 9% 
31% 26% 295% 31 
5% 164%_ 164% 165 
224% 16 19% 19% 
345% 30% * 33% 
71% 624% 1% 67% 
33 25 30 30% 
94 79 90 94 
13% 8 115% 11% 
29% 22% 26% 25% 
91% 82 89 
39% 32% 3556 35% 
23 19 22 22 
48% 37% 384 39 
10% 8 RF i 10% 
6% 2% om 5% 
16% 0% 15 15 
Bid Asked 
skies 11 12 


eee ieee enema teria eaterimeteiemenmeereiieeeennniumee nei ee 
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1932 was raised to the position of 
assistant chief grain inspector, and 
appointed chief grain inspector ip 
1941. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store ang 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.s, 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 25 
1948, and Aug. 30, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production ang 
Marketing Administration of the U. S. De. 





partment of Agriculture in bushels ((00’s 
omitted): 
Canadian 
c-American— -—in bond— 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
28, 30, 28, 30, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ....... 208,030 167,718 35 95 
GHEE ccccccees 999 7,67 os ’ 
OCOPM cccccccce 18,411 15,861 946 5 
BVO. cscscvecs 2,659 2,214 ee 13 
TNE s.cvccer 15,027 14,263 203 
Flaxseed ..... 1,552 486 2 
Soybeans ..... 193 367 PT 
Stocks of U. 8S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Aug. 28 (f cures 
for corresponding date a year ago iver, 


in parentheses): wheat 128,000 (mone. bu: 
corn 103,000 (701,000); rye 13,000 (: one) 
barley 21,000 (none). 





< 


Western Canada Visible Grain Sup; |; 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Caada, 











Fort William, Ont., Aug. 26, 1948 00's 
omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats FI irley 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur 2,770 412 1,156 2,377 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 1,102 ee 243 115 
Churchill ......+. 187 ee 1 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
VRCOTE cccccees 52 2 14 158 
Totals ..cccccse 4,111 414 1,414 651 
FOR OHO ccccs 8,362 383 2,724 448 
Receipts during week ending Aug. 2 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,459 115 330 357 
Pacific seaboard . 102 es 4 
Churchill ....... 250 av ii 
Other terminals* 6 ee 1 1 
TOCA sicccccs 1,817 115 335 359 
Shipments during week ending Aug. 4 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 
Pere S 2,650 258 223 597 
| aaa 6 2 210 92 
Milled or 
processed ... e% « 27 46 
Pacific seaboard— 
COGRR cccveces 123 es or 
Pe Gésowesene 25 a 43 4 
Churchill ..... 243 — Pr 
Other terminals* 48 os 27 fl 
TOA .ccrevs 3,096 260 530 821 
Total receipts for the crop year Au 1 
to Aug. 26, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,760 442 961 60 
Pacific seaboard. 752 es 46 23 
CHUPCRI 2... reece. 844 a“ 
Other terminals* 35 ‘ne 1 1 
Total shipments for the crop year A\ 1 
to Aug. 26, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 9,639 774 2,213 S72 
Pacific seaboard. 1,163 167 38 
Churchill ....... 1,601 ns 
Other terminals* 99 om 77 4 


*All other terminals and semi-public ‘er- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: 
stabilized at 


Bran prices appear to h ve 
about $1 ton below a wk 
ago. Demand is much improved, with es ‘t- 
ern mixers and jobbers coming in at e 
decline. Mill offerings, meanwhile, are yt 
pressing. Middlings have been in rat «1 
active demand throughout the past w | 
and have added $1@2 ton to their 
Quotations Sept. 7: bran $41.50, 
midds, $47, flour midds. $57, red 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is fair; the trend hig! 


valt 
stand 1 
dog 


and supply light; pure bran $42.50, star 
ard bran $41.50, flour midds. $56, mi» 
feeds $53, red dog $62. 

Kansas City: Improvement in cash 


mand for bran firmed prices late last we 
One large mixer bought heavily, and so! 
others were in the market for moder: 
amounts, taking the surplus offerings off t 
market. Bran quoted in range of $37.5/ 
38, with the top of range having to 
paid for bran with widespread state reg 
trations. Shorts continue in active mix 
ear trade to southern territory, so tl 
offerings on the open market are limité 
Fair demand from mixer trade, suffici¢ 
to hold prices at $49.50@50 level. 

Denver: The millfeed market 
mains about the same as last week. F: 
strength is shown, and demand continu 
good, running about neck and neck wit 
available supplies. Quotations: bran $4 
shorts $52. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bu 
laps: bran $44@46, gray shorts $57@5 
delivered TCP; about $1 lower on both bri 
and shorts than previous week. Demat! 
for bran, while only fair, is slightly in 
proved, and shorts are still actively sough 

Hutchinson: Demand for 
tinued to exceed the 
gray shorts broadened, 


trend r 


millfeed cor 
supply. Interest i 
with mixers com 
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peting actively with mixed car buyers for 
supplies. Bran interest was not nearly so 
keen but the output was absorbed. Shorts 
neld firm while bran was off $2. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $37.50@38, 
mill ‘run $43.50@44, gray shorts $49.50@50. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran lower 
and shorts higher than a week ago. Sup- 
lies of bran are adequate but shorts 
continue tight. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $37.50@38, gray shorts $49.50 
@50.50. 

Wichita: Demand is good for both bran 
and. shorts, with supplies insufficient. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $38, shorts 
$50, bran down $2, shorts down $1, com- 
pared with preceding week. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $43.25@44, standard midds. 
$49.50@51, flour midds. $55@59, red dog 
$65@ 65.50. 

St. Louis: The market is steady to lower. 
The demand is fair and offerings are suf- 
feient for requirements. Bran is steady to 
50¢ off, gray shorts steady. Bran $39.50@ 
40.50, gray shorts $53@53.50, spot, deliv- 
ered St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: While bran shows some weak- 
ness and pressure from the West, standard 
middiings and the other milifeeds are 
relatively firm at the going levels. The 
demand is steadier than last year and sup- 
plies are adequate, The trend is continued 
easiness on bran but firm on the other 
millfecds. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$46.5. 247.50, standard midds. $50.50@51, 
four nidds. $59@60, red dog $64@65. 

Ph adelphia: Dealers report a_ slight 
impr vement in inquiry for spot millfeed 
deli iea the past few days, but say in- 
tere in deferred shipment is almost en- 
tirely absent. They also report indications 
that oran is in a little tighter supply and 


inquiry for it has expanded somewhat. 
How. ver, the over-all picture is still one 
of in. ctivity, with prices moving very lit- 
tle. 1e quotation on bran of $52@53 is off 
$1 f'om the previous week, while standard 
midi ngs and red dog are unchanged at 


$57 8 and $68@69, respectively. 
Bo: ton: Millfeeds are unsettled in the 


Bosi n market this week, with trading 
intes st very low. Spring bran is $2 lower, 
wh middlings are unchanged. Mixed 
feec 1dvanced $1. Red dog improved frac- 
tior y early in the week but lost all of 
the -ain and closed unchanged. 

I lers reported trading was very light 
and with the exception of some inquiries 
for imediate shipment, business was pret- 
ty ar at a standstill. 


tations: spring bran $51.50, middlings 

mixed feeds $56.50, red dog $71.50. 
tsburgh: Sale of millfeeds was down 
the entire week. Only modest amounts for 
immediate deliveries resulted from the low- 
erir of millfeed prices. Bran, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh district closed at $49@51.20, stand- 
ard midds. $55.20@56.20, flour midds. $64@ 


67.2 red dog $70@72.20. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices are some- 
what irregular, with wheat bran showing 
weakness and declining approximately $3@ 
4 n; shorts, however, continued steady 
with supply fair. Sales were generally held 
to ver replacement, with both mixers and 
jobbers taking on limited amounts. Export 
inquiries were somewhat better; however, 
actual sales were smaller. Bran $46.50@ 
47 shorts $58.50@59.25. 

Atlanta: Demand is only for immediate 
Shipment. Supplies are sufficient. Wheat 


bran $49@50, gray shorts $61.50@62. 
Portland: Mill run $46.50, middlings $52. 
Ogden: Millfeed demand and supply are 


about equal, with mills working to ca- 
Pacity six days a week. Plants are fully 
sol through September and booked into 
October, with considerable shipment to the 
West Coast. Quotations: red bran and mill 


run $46, middlings $51; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $53, middlings $58; to Cali- 
fornia: $53.50, middlings $58.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of millfeeds 
are adequate to meet demand now that 
flour mills are back to normal. Quotations: 
bran $55, shorts $57, middlings $60, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Vancouver: Prices are holding steady 
again after the recent soft spell, and there 
are not as many offerings coming out from 
br kers although prairie mills are still 
interested in any orders. Domestic demand 
is mixed. Prepared feeds are moving freely, 
but straight millfeed remains very slow. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands are not particu- 
larly heavy and slightly less than normal. 
Export business is still out of the ques- 
tion since quotations in Seattle are at 
least $5 below the best Canadian ideas. 
Cash car quotations: bran $53.80, shorts 
$55.80, middlings $59.80 (nominal). 


Winnipeg: Millfeed demand continues very 
Strong, and the situation has remained un- 
changed for the past several months, with 
all available western supplies going chiefly 
to eastern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, 
Shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country ele- 


Vat 


tors and warehouses $3 extra. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices dropped 
harply the past week, reflecting easier 
grain values and a continued very slow 
lemand from rye flour users. Quotations: 
pure white $4.10, medium $3.90, dark $3.60 
ack, Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia: Events in the local rye 
market lead to the conclusion that buyers 
deas on price are still below current offer- 
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ing levels. This is based on the fact that with moderate amounts for immediate de- either in domestic or export markets at 

another downward adjustment has gener- liveries; rye flour, fancy white $4.75@5, present. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. 

ated virtually no bakery interest, and medium $4.50@4.75, dark $3.65@3.80, blend- cottons $4.30, oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, 
most observers say supplies of the dark ed $5.60@5.70, rye meal $4.25. f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

flour are unusually low. The quotation on St. Louis: Prices are steady to 10¢ bag Winnipeg: There was only a scattered 

rye white is off 25¢ from the previous ower, Sales and shipping instructions are trade reported in rolled oats and oatmeal, 

week at $4.75@4.85. slow. Pure white $5.10, medium $4.85, dark with little or none indicated as worked 

Chicago: Interest in rye flour continues $3.35, rye meal $4.60. for export. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
quiet, and only a few sales are being Buffalo: The market for rye flours, for sacks $4.50 in the three prairie provinces; 
made. Directions are fair. White patent rye the present, is quiet. Supplies are ample. oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 
$4.45@5.15, medium $4.20@4.25, dark $3.30 Trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 

@ 4.35. : white $5.40, dark $3.65, medium $5.15. Bonded Grain in the United States 
Portland: Pure dark rye $6.06. Stocks of .bonded grain in the United 
New York: Rye flour markets showed States as compiled by the secretary of the 

considerably improved activity and more Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 28, 1948 

brisk sales. Pure white patents $4.60@4.85. OATMEAL MARKETS (000's omitted): 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales over widely Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
seattered territory showed some gains the ~~ vedesecee 35 946 - oe 
past week. Prices of rye flours did not ’ ators Afloat .......- oe oe os oe 
vary greatly from the previous week. Se oe i hig gan Duluth ......00- es - -- 208 
However, the need for rye flours becomes 4t $5.39 eh es og PACKAGES 95.99 CASS, 
more apparent, and while a waiting policy 48-oz. packages $3.60. TOtAIS cccccece 35 946 ae 20 
still continues, bakers and jobbers show Toronto-Montreal: Not much interest is Previous week .. 35 877 os 229 
more interest and replenish their stocks being shown in rolled oats or oatmeal Aug. 30, 1947 ... 54 5 13 es 





- .\ “Milk Solids” 


hie a” 









The outstanding baker chooses his ingredients with a critical eye on results. 
Sound business practice emphasizes the prime importance of food value and appetite 
appeal in building a profitable trade. 


“Milk solids makes the difference,” says many a baker who, by experience, has 
proved that bread made with this choice ingredient has an appealing crust color, 
improved interior characteristics, more tempting aroma and satisfying taste. The im- 
provement in nutrition value has been established by scientific feeding tests. 


The wise selection and proper use of high grade nonfat dry milk solids processed 
specially to enhance its “baking quality” is the mark of good judgment. There is no 
substitute for milk results in bread and other baked foods. 


Yes. milk solids makes the difference. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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~_ WFOLLOW THEWFLOCK TO..4 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
Since 1875 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 













La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS finwcsor, 














“CREMO” 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











A. J. Vander Voort 
to Address Meeting 
of Wyoming Bakers 


CHEYENNE, WyYO.—Adrian J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dunwoody 
Baking School and technical editor of 
The American Baker, Minneapolis, 
has been added to the list of program 
speakers at the Wyoming Bakers 
Assn. convention scheduled to be held 
at the Plains Hotel here Sept. 12-13. 
Mr. Vander Voort will speak on “The 
Outlook for the Baking Industry.” 

Other speakers scheduled to appear 
on the program include Arthur Vos, 
Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn.; George Carlin, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; George Chussler, Bakers 
Weekly, Chicago; Harold Snyder, 
Bakers’ Helper, Chicago; J. L. Spor- 
er, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; V. E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago; Frank Junge- 
waelter, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Chicago, and Wendell Vin- 
cent, Food and Drug Administration, 
Denver. 

Harry C. Schleicher, Schleicher’s 
Bakery, Cheyenne, is president of the 
Wyoming association and Car] Eber- 
hardt, Home Bakery, Laramie, Wyo., 
is acting secretary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OOPS! SORRY. THAT WORD 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN “LOWER” 


A member of the editorial staff of 
The Northwestern Miller outdid 
Mother Nature in a news item which 
appeared in the Aug. 24 issue. He in- 
creased the protein content of Pacific 
Northwest soft white wheat by 1% 
over the 1947 average. Mother Nature 
decreased it 1%. 

The news story was prepared from 
a summary of a crop report that was 
issued by P. I. Welk, general man- 
ager of the Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co. Mr. Welk reported that the pro- 
tein level would be about 1% lower 
than the 1947 crop. The editor who 
handled the story insists the substitu- 
tion of “higher” for “lower” was 
the work of a gremlin who sneaked 
the copy from his desk. The editor 
cannot produce the gremlin, so he has 
been charged with an error. 

And for the record: The general 
protein level of the 1948 soft white 
wheat crop in the Pacific Northwest 
is about 1% lower than the protein 
level of the 1947 crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT SEEDING STARTS 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Some wheat 
has already been seeded in the Okla- 
homa Panhandle where moisture con- 
ditions are more favorable than in 
most of the Wheat Belt. Other sec- 
tions report a rapidly drying surface 
although the subsoil moisture is still 
adequate for preparation of seed beds. 

Harvesting of corn and grain sor- 
ghums made rapid strides during the 
past week. Corn is maturing satisfac- 
torily, and considerable corn was 
marketed during the week. Sorghums 
in many localities are being cut with 
binders. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHASE BAG TEAM WINS 


DALLAS—The Chase Bag Co. soft- 
ball team won the city league cham- 
pionship to qualify for a place in the 
state softball tournament playoffs. 
The team is made up entirely of 
employees of the local Chase com- 
pany plant. 
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NOTHING UP 
OUR SLEEVES.. 


ZHS:. 


am, VES 
in a 


Yet, you'll think there must be, onc: 
you've tried DAIRYLEA* Non-Fat Dry 
Milk Solids in your dough mixture. 

Every loaf you bake with DAIRYLE/ 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids has a smooth 
golden crust that doesn't flake off . . 


rich, creamy crumb color . . . an 
moist, uniform texture that slices without 
crumbling. 


Your customers will go for the ey 
and flavor-appealing goodness of breac 
baked with DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry Mil: 
Solids. And so will you when you sex 
the over-the-counter sales appeal tha 
DAIRYLEA-enriched bread has. 

Step up your bread's quality and sale 
by ordering DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry Milk 
Solids today. 
BAKERY -PROVED At Our 
Syracuse Testing Laboratory 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 

COOPERATIVE ASS’N, INC. 

11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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King Milling Company 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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So you think 
HE’S fast! 





ar Speyer: 
ae r 


Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 
less than 10 seconds, you compare Him to 
a fissh of lightning. Listen a minute, 
whi'e we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
... 2nd why it’s important to you. 





In -alting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lig: ‘ning speed. If the butter is on the 
sof’ side, butter salt must dissolve so 
qu: -kly that overworking is avoided. 
Ot! erwise, the butter may become mot- 
tlec or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leary. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Sa!t dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . . . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese, To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
B-15 §t. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


AMbevryger 
Smock” SALT 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BSROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 

25 Broad Street 





New York City 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CCC Shifts Wheat 
Buying Emphasis 
to Spring Area 


Heavier purchasing of wheat at 
Minneapolis is the most recent de- 
velopment in the Commodity Credit 
Corp. buying program. The agency 
acquired 2,270,000 bu. at the principal 
spring wheat market Sept. 2-3. With 
the lake shipping season nearing its 
final phase it is likely that the em- 
phasis on CCC buying will shift to 
this region although it is the high- 
est priced wheat in the country and 
the agency is reported to have pur- 
chased some 13 protein wheat. 

The Kansas City office continues 
as a steady purchaser and has aver- 
aged about 600,000 bu. daily in the 
past week. The agency’s bid has been 
kept relatively low, but it has been 
able to purchase without difficulty, 
nevertheless. At Chicago, CCC buy- 
ing dropped off sharply last week and 
averaged only around 30,000 bu. a 
day. Portland activity was light, due 
largely to the longshoremen’s strike 
and consequent rail embargo. Daily 
purchases averaging around 100,000 
bu. are expected to be stepped up, 
however, as the export program is 
reported to call for _ substantial 
monthly shipments from north coast 
ports, 

There has been no change in CCC’s 
buying basis at Kansas City since 
Sept. 3. On that date the basis was 
raised 4%2¢ to 20¢ over the Kansas 
City September future for all Sep- 
tember delivery, Gulf. Limit on the 
September future Sept. 8 was $2.15%. 
The agency’s bid was 20%¢ over for 
October and 21¢ over for November. 
For all December delivery, basis Gulf, 
the price was 20¢ over Kansas City 
December, with a maximum on the 
future set at $2.174%4. The January bid 
was 20%¢ over. 

Chicago bids for delivery of ware- 
house receipts by Sept. 20 were 13%¢ 
over Chicago September, basis Bal- 
timore, 14¢ over, Philadelphia, and 
14%¢ over at New York. Limit on 
the advance of the future Sept. 8 was 
$2.22. 

At Kansas City this week the CCC 
was seeking offers on wheat for de- 
livery of warehouse receipts by May, 
1949. This purchasing was regarded 
in the trade as being for federal crop 
insurance purposes and is not likely 
to be large. 

Transfer of part of the wheat ex- 
port business to the private trade 
will mean less CCC buying this year, 
but the agency still has a consider- 
able way to go before its require- 
ments are filled. On Sept. 7 carryover 
and purchases totaled 144,413,000 bu., 
against allocations for the first six 
months of 176,200,000 bu. Of this to- 
tal allocation, however, 156 million 
bushels have been set for shipments 
by the end of November, the remain- 
ing 20 million for December. By No- 
vember, however, buying rate prob- 
ably will taper off, as needs for the 
second half of the crop year will be 
shaved by reason of private export 
trade. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO STALEY POST 


DECATUR, ILL.—Melvin J. Long- 
bons has been promoted to manager 
of the oil sales division of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., it was an- 
nounced here recently by E. K. Schei- 
ter, executive vice president. Mr. 
Longbons takes the position made va- 
cant by the recent death of the late 
Henry W. Galley. 
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Jespatth “BAKER BOY” 


Consider 


YOUR COST-OF- 
OPERATION 








Retail bakers throughout the country are enthusiastic 
over the low cost of operation of their Baker Boy ovens, 
operating on all types of fuel. 


They’re economical to operate, because of the high-grade 
fiberglass insulation, installed at the factory under expert 
supervision. Automatically controlled and wonderfully 
adapted to all types of retail baking, the Baker Boy oven 
has turned the tide from loss to profit in many new in- 


stallations. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate the ‘“‘Moist-Master 
Steamdome” feature which traps the natural moisture in 
the upper one-third of the oven, insuring uniformity of 
color, greater oven proof and less bake out loss. Write for 
“The Story of Profit”, a report compiled from scientific 
tests made in an average retail bakery. 


Available in 4 to 18 bun pan capacities 
Vo sit 


See your dealer, 
or write for circular 


Makers of- 


“BAKER BOY” 


Ue 8 6 6 


DESPATCH 


Established — 


in 1902 











“The Rolling Pin Brand” 





CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 
1017 W. Washington Bivd. Chieere 7, Heels 














FOR BAKERS ONLY 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 
more Cents. 


1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 











MICROSCOPIC 
ANALYSIS 


for insect and rodent 
contamination 
Specialists in 
Plant Sanitation Surveys 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Food Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Y PERSONAL 





W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
sales manager, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs, Heegaard 
are vacationing at Isle Royale, in 
Lake Superior. 

ww 

T. S. Paulsen, purchasing agent, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and Mrs. Paulsen, are on a three- 
week vacation trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Jess B. Smith, president of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, is 
recovering in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Kansas City, from an abdominal op- 
eration Sept. 2. Doctors report that 
he is making good progress toward 
recovery. 


R. R. Brotherton, superintendent 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., was in Kansas City last week 
and visited with Donald Eber, secre- 
tary of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 

* 


Frank E. Church, president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was in 
New York briefly Sept. 1. 

* 

C. M. Johnson, durum department, 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the New York 
trade the week ending Sept. 3. 

s 

J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
spent the Labor Day week-end on 
the family homestead in Childs, Md. 

é 

E. P. Mitchell of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., flour brokerage, Kansas City, en- 
tered St. Luke’s Hospital in Kansas 
City this week for an operation. 

* 

F. A. Daugherty, manager of the 
Junction City, Kansas, mill, of Shella- 
barger’s, Inc., left this week for a 
trip to St. Louis, Little Rock and 
New Orleans, visiting the firm’s sales 
connections. 

at 

W. T. Duncan, representative in 
Atlanta, Ga., for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped in 
Kansas City with Mrs. Duncan on a 
vacation trip through the Middle 
West. 

* 

George Utter, western sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, returned last week from a 
business trip through western states. 

2 

Elmo Merrill, treasurer and general 
manager, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, left this week for a 
vacation trip through north central 
states and Canada. 


a 
Frank D. Allen, sales manager for 
the Wolf Co., mill machinery manu- 
facturer, Chambersburg, Pa., arrived 
in Minneapolis Sept. 7 to spend a 
few days on business for his company. 


a 
William Grant, general manager, 
Scottish Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety, and flour and allied depart- 
ments, Chancelot Flour Mills, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, is on a trip through 
the U.S. and Canada. He is interested 


in milling methods, bulk handling, 
packaging and modern baking tech- 
nique. He was accompanied in his 
calls in New York by James T. Pros- 
ser, manager, Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., Winnipeg. 


G. M. Lowry, president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is 
vacationing in Santa Fe, N.M. 

*- 

R. Ward Magill, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, enter- 
tained the company’s foremen over 
the Labor Day holidays at his annual 
fishing party at Columbo Lake, near 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


B. L. Johnson, president of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, is vacationing in 
Wyoming this week. 

& 

H. S. Faulkner, vice president, 
products control and bakery service, 
southwestern division, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, recently re- 
turned from a vacation trip to the 
Pacific Northwest with his family. 


% 

Earl A. Clasen, advertising man- 
ager, grocery products division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
visitor in Oklahoma City recently. 


R. F. Dunkelberger, who founded 
and served as instructor of the Pitts- 
burgh South Vocational School, bak- 
ing division, is now associated with 








A. C. Kelly 


WITH HUBBARD—The appointment 
of A. C. Kelly as territory represen- 
tative for Hubbard Milling Co. in 
central Minnesota has been announced 
by Vernard E. Lundin, sales manag- 
er of the feed division. Mr. Kelly will 
move to the territory, locating at St. 
Cloud if possible, as soon as housing 
can be obtained. A native of Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., Mr. Kelly has been a 
Mankato resident since 1982. He 
served three and a half years in the 
army, most of that time in thé South 
Pacific. Since his discharge in 1945 
he has been selling feeds and min- 
erals in the Mankato area. 


the Conrad Bergman Bakery at Mill- 
vale, a Pittsburgh suburb. The Bak- 
ing School is operated jointly by the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania and the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Education. 


James A. Kier, Toledo manager, 
National Biscuit Co., Toledo Mill, 
returned last week from a visit to the 
company’s New York headquarters. 


N. G. Anderson, Chicago manager 
for Bay State Milling Co., was in 
Minneapolis last week to. attend the 
funeral of an uncle. 


Robert T. Beatty, former North- 
west editor of The Northwestern 
Miller and secretary of the Miller 
Publishing Co., recently returned to 
Minneapolis for a month’s visit. Mr 
Beatty’s home is now in Winter Park, 
Fla. 

* 


Dr. John H. Parker, formerly di- 
rector of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Manhattan, Kansas, and 
now director of the Mid-West Barley 
Improvement Assn., Milwaukee, Wis., 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 
His association had an exhibit at the 
Minnesota State Fair. 


F. L. Talmage, superintendent of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. plant 
at Topeka, Kansas, was in Minne- 
apolis several days last week on busi- 
ness. 

a 


W. E. Norvell, president of Nor- 
vell-Williams, Inc., Kansas City, at- 
tended the annual allied trades party 
for operative millers at Excelsior, 
Minn., Aug. 28, and stayed over for 
a few days on business, calling on 
the trade with R. J. S. Carter, his 
company’s representative in the ter- 
ritory. 

* 


W. W. Tholstrup, Northwest repre- 
sentative of the flour milling division 
of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., ac- 
companied Meade C. Harris, director 
of the company’s Chicago service lab- 
oratory, on a trip to the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, last week on 
company business. 


H. H. Trapp, general superintend- 
ent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and Mrs. Trapp, returned to Minne- 
apolis last week from a _ vacation 
spent on the North Shore in Minne- 
sota. 


J. R. Henderson, manager, south- 
eastern region, bakery products sales, 
PillsburyMills, Inc., Atlanta, and Mrs. 
Henderson, spent the Labor Day 
week-end vacationing in Waynesville, 
N.C. 

& 


T. L. Brice, mills representative 
with headquarters in Atlanta, called 
on the trade in the Carolinas recently. 

& 

Edwin. J. Foltz, special agent in 
charge of the Atlanta Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, was the guest 
speaker at the regular monthly dinner 





meeting of the Atlanta Bakers Club 
held at the Druid Hills Golf Club the 
evening of Sept. 7. 


Fred H. Morgan, representative, 
Rodney. Milling Co., with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, made a recent busi- 
ness trip to Florida. 
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RALSTON PURINA PLANS 


NEW PLANT FOR SOYBEANS 


PITTSBURGH—Blaw-Knox Co. has 
received a contract from the Ralston 
Purina Co. for the construction of a 
new 200-ton per day soybean solvent 
extraction plant at Bloomington, !!1. 
Awarded on a “turnkey” basis, tie 
project is an exact duplicate of tie 
Ralston Purina plant soon to ie 
erected by Blaw-Knox at Iowa Fal's, 
Iowa. Both plants are scheduled o 
be in operation in time to process t:.e 
1949 crop. The amount of the contra *t 
was not disclosed. 


DEATHS 


James Edgar Casey, veteran manu- 
facturers’ agent, well known for 
many years among millers in the 
Southwest, died in the Veterans Ho:- 
pital, Dallas, Sept. 3. He was 75 years 
old. In the more than 40 years trave - 
ing in the milling trade Mr. Casey 
represented the Missouri Belting Co., 
St. Louis, and Norvell-Williams, Inc. 
Kansas City. He helped organize Dis- 
trict 7 of the Association of Opera 
tive Millers and was district secretar 
for 15 years. Mr. Casey was a vetera 
of the Spanish-American War. Fu 
neral services were held Sept. 4 an 
burial was in the Veterans Gardens 
Laural Land, Dallas. He is survive 
by his widow, a brother, John A 
Casey, Montgomery, Ala., and a sis 
ter, Mrs. Mae Woods, also of Mont 
gomery. 


Mrs. Ada Kiddle, 83, widow of Frec 
H. Kiddle, died Sept. 1 at Grande 
Ronde Hospital at La Grande, Ore 
Her late husband was a pioneer flow: 
miller of eastern Oregon, having mills 
at La Grande, Island City, Elgin and 
Union. Survivors include one son 
Clyde, regional manager of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at Portland, and 
three grandchildren. 














2 


John J. Lynn, 72, a member of the 
grain inspection staff of the Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia for 
more than 50 years and its chief grain 
inspector for the eight years 1918-26, 
died in Jefferson Hospital last week 
after a brief illness. Surviving are two 
brothers, Thomas and William, and 
two sisters, Sarah and Ellen. 


John A. James, 61, former treasurer 
of the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co. of 
Wilkes-Barre, died last week follow- 
ing an operation in Abington Me- 
morial Hospital. Since his retirement 
from the baking company, Mr. James 
had been associated with the Provi- 
dent Trust Co, of Philadelphia. 
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Procedure 





(Continued from page 11) 


procurement will be subject to an 
acid test as to competitive prices. 
It is now planned that the same 
certification can be applied to ex- 
port flour sales as are now being ap- 
plied to grain. 

ECA also is contemplating a fur- 
ther simplification of its procure- 
ment authorization technique. At 
present, ECA procurement authoriza- 
tions are being handled on a piece 
basis. For example, one country is 
granted specific grants of money for 
certain commodity purchases. This 
method involves considerable office 
routine at the ECA. The current 
situation in. regard to ECA procure- 
ment authorizations is similar to the 
early days of the War Production 
Board, when contractors obtained in- 
diviual priority rating to obtain 
scarce materials. 

This method worked temporarily 
until the volume of paper work 
swamped the WPB staff. Subsequent- 
ly the methods were refined until 
the most effective system was re- 
solved. under the controlled mate- 
rials plan, whereby contractors ob- 
tained broad grants of priority for 
sca1ce materials and merely ex- 
tenced their material grant author- 
izations to suppliers. In this way the 


flood of paper work was decentral- 
izd and the flow of materials 
speeded. 


ECA is anticipating the same type 
of problem and is studying the grant 
of authorizations for procurement on 
a longer term basis. When, and if, 
this plan is adopted a foreign coun- 
try would be given a grant of funds 
for 2 specific commodity for a definite 
period of time. The country then 
would be permitted to extend its 
procurement authority to buyers for 
any or all of the total ECA author- 
ization. 

However, this contemplated plan 
will not materially affect the pro- 
curement certification procedure for 
which the instructions have been is- 
sued. Also, if any new procurement 
authorization plan is adopted at 
ECA it will be several months be- 
fore it can be made operative and 
in the meantime unfamiliarity with 
the present procedure will be harm- 
ful to export sellers. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO REDEEM DEBENTURES 


NEW YORK—Holders of Ward 
Baking Co. 20-year debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1970, are being notified that 
$200,000 of these debentures have 
been drawn by lot for redemption on 
Oct. 4, 1948, at principal amount and 
accrued interest to the redemption 
date plus a premium of 3%%. 











Ad Campaign 





10) 


Journal (rotogravure section)—Sept. 
12, Oct. 10, Dec. 12; New Orleans 
Times-Picayune (rotogravure section) 
—Sept. 12, Oct. 10, Dec. 12, and Nash- 
ville Tennessean (rotogravure sec- 
tion)—Sept. 12, Oct. 10, Dec. 12. 

The dates or months shown after 


(Continued from page 


ach magazine are the issues in which 


the millers’ advertising will appear. 
In most cases these publications are 
on the newsstands from three days to 
a week prior to publication date. In 
a few cases they are out even earlier. 
For example, the September issue of 
Good Housekeeping was on the news- 
stands August 20. 


Advertising already has been sched- 
uled through 1949 and it/‘is.expected 
that additional ads to focus attention 
on enriched bread and flour. will. be 
planned as a continuing .campaign. 
At the millers’ annual convention in 
May the industry voted to make the 
Long Range Program a permanent 
activity. 

The campaign will be merchandised 
by flour millers’ salesmen in coopera- 
tion with bakers and grocers through- 
out the nation. Merchandising -mate- 
rial such as posters, package inserts, 
lapel cards, suggested local newspa- 
per and radio advertisements, is being 
distributed to be ready for use when 
the campaign begins. 

Special merchandising events will 
be held about four times a year. Pos- 
sible events include “turkey-time” 
promotien, sandwiches for picnics in 
summer and afternoon lunches during 
school days. Each event will be sig- 
naled by the appearance of special 
advertisements in the American 
Weekly, This Week, Life and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

In describing the campaign, Lloyd 
Ellingwood, director of the program, 
said: 

“Flour consumption in the United 
States has been decreasing for the 
past 40 years, dropping from over 200 
lb. per person per year in 1909 to 
less than 140 at the present time. 
“The Millers’ Long Range Program 
seeks to increase flour consumption 
by sharpening the public’s knowledge 
of the nutritional benefits of en- 
riched bread and flour.” 

Foundation of the program is a na- 
tionwide consumer attitude survey, 
conducted for the flour industry, 
which has revealed that less than 
one-third of the people are aware that 
enriched bread and flour contain es- 
sential B-vitamins and mineral iron. 


Nourishment Is Theme 


Individual flour mills have always 
used advertising, but their emphasis 
is on brand and not on product as 
such. The goal of this new campaign 
is to imprint in the consumer’s mind 
a picture of those flags of “6-Way 
Nourishment” so that when a person 
eats a slice of bread or any product 
made from enriched flour, he will be 
aware of the six nutrients he is get- 
ting. 

Although nutrition is the theme of 
the program, four other factors play 
important roles in the advertising and 
publicity. They are: (1) Economy. 
(2) The fact that bread is no more 
fattening than any other food of 
equal energy content. (3) Variety. 
And (4) Appetite appeal. 

The flour industry is well aware 
that many people eliminate bread 
from their diet, or drastically reduce 
their consumption of it when they 
try to lose weight. Many of these 
same people continue to’ eat other 
foods of higher caloric content and 
thus fail to lose weight. The flour 
industry hopes to convince the public 
that the intelligent way to lose weight 
is to cut down on the total number 
of calories, and then emphasize-that 
bread has a lower caloric content than 
most people realize. 





BOYS HIT PREMIUM 
JACKPOT 


LONG BEACH, CAL, — Frederick 
Ilisley, 6, and his brother, Eugene, 4, 
ripped open the box of breakfast ce- 
real, anxious to get the comic ring in 
the package. . 

Out rattled not one ring, but 120 
of the premium gadgets. 
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* Spring 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
top patent 
‘high gluten 
short : 
standard 
first: clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 


Hard winter first. clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 
Durum, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
winter 
winter straight 
winter standard 
winter first clear . 
flour, 
flour, 
Durum, gran., 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


Family 
Bluestem 
Bakery 
Pastry 


winter ‘family 
winter short patent 
winter standard . 
winter straight 
winter first: clear . 
flour, 
flour, 
gran., 


family 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 


patent 


grades 


white 
dark 


family 
short 
standard .. 
first clear 
family 


white 
dark 





Seattle 
-@. 


-@... 


or 


+; @7.05 


— 


: o. 
5.35 @5.60 
45 


: es 


an oun 

re —_ . 
on, we 

a Dé 

. QS 

on ore 


AR, 
=the 
=) 


awn 
aoa . 
oncg- 
> 


.60@5. 


New York 
$ 


-@7.35 


6.20@6.45 


4.60@4.85 
@. 


5.99 @6.04 


Los Angeles 
a. oe 


-@ ..- 


o@ wee 


os Mw 
2 poe 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
--@6.70 $...@... o+@ ... $7.10@7.15 
oo ees 1 ee yaa oP see 
6.05 @6.10 So ee oe was 6. 25 @ 6.30 
5.65@5.75 ere . @5.60 o2a Oe oes 
5.55 @5.65 ~@ we. -@5.50 5.80@ 5.85 
5.50@5.60 oo @ aes --@5.40 5.45@5.50 
Ts ee 5.70 @6.65 -@6.55 o@ v0 
.@ «+. 6.30@5.45 -@5.45 a. 28 
--@... 5.20@5.25 -@5.35 6.00@6.05 
-@... 4.60@4.70 -@5.20 5.35@5.40 

— re wT. cr --@6.35 i Pes 
--@... 6.20@6.30 --@... 5.60@5.65 
oo @ wee oo @ oon «@ ace ev, ee 
--@... 5.25@5.30 --@5.30 5.40@5.45 
oP aes eer -@5.15 4.90@4.95 
--@4.10 eee --@5.10 -@5.40 
--@3.90 Se eee -@3.35 :.@3.65 
-»-@5.40 sees -+-@6.40 -@5.96 
Phila. ee we Pittsburgh Atlanta 
7.00@7.25 $. - $6.90@7.10 $...@... 
6.35@6.45 6. iso 6.5 55 6.05@6.50 6.50@6.80 
5.95@6.05 5.90@6.15 5.90@6.15 6.30@6.60 
5.85@5.95 5.80@6.05 5.80@6.05 6.20@6.50 
5.70@5.80 5.70@5.80 5.55@5.85 6.15@6.35 
cee ees (ca <2 -@ ... 6.10@7.10 
5.90@6.05 5.90@6.15 5.70@5.80 5.90@6.20 
5.80@5.90 5.80@6.00 5.60@5.70 5.80@6.10 
one @ cee Te. ae soo @ oe 4.95@5.50 
see Fi 34@7 7.40 @. 6.50@7.60 
-@... 5.45@6.15 @. -@ ... 
4.85@5.35 TS eee BP ee re. ete 
5% oe a mer @. 4.50@4.70 
4.75 @4.85 -@... 4.75@5.00 cee tne 
-@ ° -@... 3.65@3.80 Se 
-@ o@ ace --@5.91 o@ see 
Toronto **Winnipeg 

Spring top patent] .. $...@8.60 $...@9.25 
Spring second patent .@8.10 -@8.75 
Spring first clear - @7.00 oo cur 
Spring exports§ « GIS.S2 25 OH ass 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons, 


§280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring 


bran 


Chicago 


a 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 


Standard 


Flour midds.t 


Red dog 


Spring bran 
Soft winter 


Standard 


Flour midds.t 


Red dog 


Toronto 
{ Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


49. 


55. 


midds. * 


bran 
midds. * 


65. 
$46. 
50. 
59. 
64. 


25@ 44.00 
o@ cae 
° .@ Te 
50@51. 00 
00@59.00 
00 @ 66.50 
Buffalo 
50@ 47.50 
o@ nsec 
50@51.00 
00@ 60.00 
00 @ 65.00 


Minneapolis 


«@ai.G8 G.005 
OF save : 
@ voce 
.@47.00 
..@57.00 
. @63.00 
Philadelphia 
$52.00@ 53.00 Bias 
TT, wee 
57.00 @ 58.00 
ee mee 
68.00 @69. 00 


—— bran 


. @55.00 
ee @ 49.25 aoe 
tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Kansas City 





49.5 


50 @50.00 


o@ weve 


Boston 


-@51.50 
-@ ... 


-@57. 50 
--@ 

-@ 71.50 
Shorts 
. @57.00 


-@52.25 


St. Louis 
a ss 
-@ 
50@ 10. 50 
coco soe 
53.00@53. 50 
o@ wee 
Pittsburgh 
oo 00@51.20 
.@. 
55 204 56 


39. 


"20 






Fi. 


4 


Wortb 
oO eves 
oo BD ac 

1. 00 @ 46. 00 


a 


57.004 59.00 


4 


o@ svnc 
Atlanta 
9. 004 Gi 50. 00 


vr) Tr 
1. 50@62.00 


64.00@6 6 
70.00@72.20 oO tans 
Middlings 

$....@60.00 


-@. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures 





at leading markets, 





in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
-——Minneapolis——. -— —Chicago——_¥—_, -——Kansas City——. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May 
AOS, FB sicvics 219% 221 216% 224% 227% 219% 196% 2185 219% 210 
AME. BL cvccses 218% 219% 215% 222% 226% 217% 195% 216% 218% 208% 
Sept. 1 cocesee 220% 220% 214% 223 226% 217% 196 217% 218% 208% 
Bert. 2B ccscose 217 218 212 221 224% 214% 192% 215% 217% 206% 
Bent. -3 wcccess 221% 219% 213 221% 225% 215% 194% 215% 217% 206% 
Bept. | cvrecer 219 218% 212% 220% 223% 213% 192% 214% ##216% =.204% 
c-CORN—S -— RYE —_ OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 30 . 163% 142 160 160 146% 144 148% 151% 72 74% 66% 69% 
Aug. 31 . 165% 142% 159 160 146% 144 147 150% 71% 74% 66 68% 
Sept. 1 . 167% 141% 160 160% 146% 145% 147% 151 73% 74% 67% 69% 
Sept. 2 . 165% 140 158 144% 143 145% 148% 72% 74 67 68% 
Sept. 3 . 161% 139% 158 144% 143% 145% 148% 73% 74 67% 68% 
Sept. 4 . 162 139% 156% 140 140% 144 157% 71% 72% 66% 67% 








UNITED STATES -VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U. 


of Trade, 


Baltimore 


Boston 
Buffalo . 


Afloat 


Chicago 

Duluth . 
Ft. Wort 
Galveston 


in bushels 


h oF 64840688 


Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 


Kansas 


City 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New 
New 


Orleans 
Yor 


k 


Afloat 
Omaha .... 


Peoria 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 


St. 


St. Louis 


Joseph 


Wichita .. 


Lakes .. 
Canals 


BOCK cise csc 1 











S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


(000’s omitted) on Aug. 


28, and corresponding 





date of 





-—-Wheat—, -——Corn . o-—Oats—. -—Rye—, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
6,375 4, 341 1 245 7 2 7 42 
ee 179 1,574 1,594 6 8 
os ae 370 ee oe oe 
428 2,209 7,506 3,653 273 108 
ye 3 ,673 1,737 40 76 

88 185 190 614 18 

s a ‘ 15 - 
199 708 729 192 84 57 
26 372 64 7il 159 75 
‘ 243 292 198 54 ; 
— 407 2,542 1,820 1,546 1,161 
20 «- 2,364 59 56 - a 
3 17 2 13 ‘s 2 
20,007 67 686 444 925 78 283 
354 29 669 178 42 oT ee 
2,266 eo 79 o* 2 99 ae 
1,151 35 49 509 674 19 22 
7,198 99 621 503. 1,167 7 2 
10,780 19 268 334 1,256 24 3 
9,022 ee é* 7 49 6 ° 

382 13 

64,010 129,013 1,014 8,304 16,996 14,720 2,415 1,843 


a year ago: 


-Barley— 
1948 1947 
157 7 
479214 
646 374 
1,067 1,525 
18 27 
52 a 
76 252 
2,217 1,747 
6,978 6,588 
103-338 
40 40 
309 28 
240 76 
37 135 


12,430 11,438 
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Setting Nearly Perfect for Big 
1949 Wheat Crop on High Plains 


By C. CO. ISELY 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—A huge 
high plains 1949 winter wheat crop is 
not yet in the bag, but the makings 
are nearly perfect. 


The short, quick harvest of short, 
heavily grained straw was almost 
over when July rains began to fall. 
At Dodge City the precipitation for 
that month was 5.25 in., or 2.11 more 
than average or normal. August came 
along with 11 wet days, all but one 
of them in the first half of the month, 
bringing 3.61 in., a total of nearly 
9 in. for two months and giving a 
moisture penetration of nearly five 
feet. The run off was unimportant. 


Farmers eyed their wet fields. 
Weeds were growing apace and the 
volunteer was coming up. It was too 
wet to get into the fields. Then fol- 
lowed two weeks of dry weather and 
the tractors did go to it. It was night 
and day work to put green vegetable 
matter under. The volunteer wheat, 
too, was put out of the way. There 
was no heavy straw to interfere. 


The dry weather since has dried up 
the surface moisture. But already 
tens of thousands of acres are being 
drilled. “It is a little early,” says one 
farmer. “A little too hot to sow 
wheat,” says another. “The drying 
down will not permit all the wheat 
to sprout,” a third advises. So there 
is no rush to seed. With cool weath- 
er the moisture should draw nearer 
the surface. 

Once the wheat gets its roots down 
into this heavy subsoil moisture it 
should get a good top growth. This 
should arrest all soil blowing. Indeed, 


the heavy turning-under of green 
vegetation prevents soil blowing. In- 
cidentally, someone should page those 
experts who lie awake nights worry- 
ing over the return of the Dust Bowl. 
It looks as though that ghost is 
securely tucked away for at least 
another year. 

These conditions obtain far over 
into Colorado. The farther west one 
goes, the more actively are farmers 
seeding their fields. In Colorado and 
western Kansas there is a large acre- 
age of summer fallowed ground. On 
these acres, the moisture penetration 
is much deeper and the crop outlook 
much more assured. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Better Weather in 
Europe Relieves 
Earlier Fears 


LONDON—Fine weather in west- 
ern Europe recently has saved the 
harvest from the disaster forecast at 
the end of July. The grain has dried 
out and harvesting has proceeded 
under good conditions. A continuance 
of the present warm, sunny weather 
will do much towards saving the 
crop and although yields will be less 
than anticipated earlier in the sum- 
mer, the result will be better than 
that of the last two years. 

Despite the increase of fungus dis- 
ease in the U.K. the yield there may 
yet be satisfactory. Wheat has suf- 
fered less severely than other ce- 





reals, but the proportion of good 
quality millable grain will certainly 
be lower than usual, since the mois- 
ture content is exceptionally high. 

Producers in Holland have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with present con- 
ditions and the quality of home pro- 
duced wheat will provide a postwar 
record. As a result of good crops in 
the Anglo-American zones of Ger- 
many some easement of milling re- 
strictions is expected in the near 
future. 

The French harvest has been good 
and imports of wheat will not be 
needed in any great quantity beyond 
the amounts authorized by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 
Imports of animal feedstuffs will, 
however, be needed and purchases 
of corn are expected to be made in 
the U.S. 


Russian reports continue favorable 
and the gathering of the harvest has 
almost been completed. Sowing of 
winter crops has already started in 
the Ukraine and in parts of Siberia. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEW MERCK CONSTRUCTION 

RAHWAY, N.J.—New office and 
warehouse facilities for the company’s 
St. Louis, Mo., branch were an- 
nounced this week by Merck & Co., 
Inc. Plans call for a one-story ware- 
house, a main office, two smaller 
storage buildings and a garage. The 
five new buildings will be erected 
on a recently purchased tract of land 
at Oleatha and Maury Avenues, St. 
Louis. Company operations, now con- 
ducted at 4528 South Broadway, will 
be moved into these larger quarters. 
The buildings will provide approxi- 
mately 61,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and will be of steel, concrete and 
masonry construction. Construction 
is scheduled to start in September 
and be completed in the summer of 
1949, 


September 7, 1943 


Galvin Places Corn 


Estimate Above 
U.S. Forecast 


A corn crop of 3,540,602,000 bu. is 
indicated in a report compiled by C. 
M. Galvin for James E. Bennett & Co. 
A crop of this size would be 35 mil- 
lion bushels more than was forecast 
in the official government report a 
month ago and larger than the rec. 
ord of 3,250 million bushels in 1946. 

The Galvin forecast places soybean 
production at 201,122,000 bu., com- 
pared with the government’s Aug. 1 
figure of 205,066,000 bu. and 1%1,- 
362,000 bu. last year. Spring wheat 
output is estimated at 308,674,000 bu., 
compared with the official forecast 
of 302,908,000 bu. 

Condition of the corn crop remained 
well above normal in the main pro- 
ducing area despite a period of hich 
temperatures and dry weather in Ite 
August, the report noted. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE McIVOR LEAVES 
ON U.K., EUROPE TOUR 


WINNIPEG—George Mclvor, chief 
commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, left over the week-end to visit 
the U.K. and a number of Western 
European countries. His overseas trip 
had been planned for some time, and 
Mr. MclIvor will deal with routine 
problems concerned with the work 
of the board and the sale of Canadian 
wheat in these markets. He will dis- 
cuss with U.K. authorities, matte”s 
relating to the Canada-U.K. wheat 
agreement for the current crop ye2r. 








BRANCH OFFICES: 





MILLING WHEAT - 


Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 


We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCREENINGS _ - 











WE SERVE ALL-WAYS : 


COARSE GRAINS - 


FUTURES 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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Private Trade 





or 


the 


(Continued from page 9) 


ECA grain export business re- 


turned to private trade channels by 


Oct. 
Mr. 


1. On hearing this ultimatum, 
Brannan is reported to have re- 


plied that he would have to take the 
matter up with the President. 

“Under the ECA law the ECA ad- 
ministrator is clearly ordered to make 


the 


maximum use of private trade 


channels where the use of ECA funds 


was 
ing 
thor 
grai 
and 
thre 
for 
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roug 
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involved. At all times since tak- 
office Mr. Hoffman had the au- 
ty to order the return of the 
export business to private trade 
could have enforced his will 
igh a withholding of ECA funds 
ihe procurement of grain even 
CCC stocks. Rather than ride 
i-shod over other government 
‘ies, Mr. Hoffman chose to en- 
heir active cooperation in ar- 
ng the transfer. Conversations 
cooperative vein between ECA 
ting officials and the Produc- 
and Marketing Administration, 
‘ branch, appeared to justify this 
ach since plans were drawn to 
‘lish a coordinator of transporta- 
ind port use at ECA. 

the time these plans reached 
rity orders from the Secretary 
griculture shelved the plan of 
‘ration and brought about a 

of conferences between the 
ilture boss and Mr. Hoffman, 
1 led to further involvement with 
secretary of Commerce. 
ter Mr. Hoffman delivered his 
1atum to Mr. Brannan and the 
oversy passed into the political 
sphere of the White House, 
les Sawyer, secretary of com- 
e, intervened to oppose the size 
he October-December allocation 
h was to have been announced 


on a quarterly basis. 


This new aspect led to further dis- 
cussions at which USDA declared 
that while the ECA plans regarding 
use of private trade probably had to 
be fulfilled, corn allocations would 
have to be withheld until later in 
the year. Officials said that an an- 
nouncement of the corn allocations 
later in the quarter approximately 
coinciding with the movement of the 
corn harvest would have greater 
price stabilizing influence on the corn 
market than an announcement at this 
time which would have permitted the 
trade to make forward corn sales 
for December delivery to foreign buy- 
ers. 

USDA, however, also found itself 
in conflict with Secretary Sawyer, 
who proposed to reduce the wheat 
content of the quarterly allocation 
so that the price effect of a large 
allocation would be modified. 

At this point Mr. Hoffman found 
himself in the center of a cabinet 
row in which his authority to order 
the return of the grain export busi- 
ness was nullified and transferred to 
the White House level. 

Reactions in the trade over the 
news have been favorable, without 
any criticism of the compromise. 

However, the accomplishment prob- 
ably could not have been effected 
without the strong leadership of the 
ECA food director, D. A. FitzGerald, 
and his grain consultants, H. E. San- 
ford of the Continental Grain Co. and 
W. W. Hyde, Cargill, Inc., grain ex- 
port manager. Except for William 
McArthur, associate PMA grain 
branch director, none of the parties 
to the conferences over the contro- 
versy is believed to have more than a 
slight acquaintance with the grain ex- 
port problems. Their objections which 
were raised to delay, defer or pre- 
vent the smashing of the CCC export 
monopoly were brushed aside one by 
one by these outstanding grain ex- 
perts. 
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MINER-HILLARD MILLING GO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and:Cake Flours 








Cente 


EMILLS AT TACOM 


n 


nial Flouring Mills Co. 


= & 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS| 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


A * SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATT LE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE City 
















































ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weaitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











GROWN 
MILLS 
PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
















“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: A low point in flour book- 
ing on the present crop was reached last 
week, with neither bakery, family nor ex- 
port flour selling in any important volume. 
With wheat flour values low because of har- 
vest movement, southwestern millers are 
making little effort to book new bakery 
business, while family sales also came to a@ 
near halt, following the fairly active busi- 
ness that was recorded before last week's 
price advance, 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged 22% of capacity, compared with 
27% in the preceding week and 66% a year 
ago. Of last week's average, only about 
14% of capacity represented domestic busi- 
ness and the remaining 8% was export. 

PMA purchases, counted on to supply 
some much needed running time, proved 
a dud last week, as the government agen- 
cy took only 477,000 sacks at the Gulf, 
refusing to go above the small percent- 
age of total offerings that were made 
at the lowest prices. Millers feel that the 
booking was only a temporary fill-in of 
PMA needs and that further buying will 
be forthcoming in the Southwest soon. 

Small business was booked to the army 
quartermaster late last week, but most of 
the flour taken on this purchase was from 
other milling sections. A somewhat larger 
army purchase is scheduled for this week. 

Bakers show extreme reluctance to buy 
any more flour now, lacking confidence 
in market levels. Even though the gov- 
ernment loan program seems to assure 
against a drastic market break, there are 
those who feel they have nothing to lose 
by buying hand-to-mouth and that they 
can thus protect themselves against any 
possibility of market weakness that might 
lead to bread price cuts. 

Family flour jobbers are in much the 
same frame of mind, but last week's price 
advance brought in covering purchases for 
60 days from a number of the chain grocery 
groups. However, this display of faith in 
firm prices until election day was not 
matched by the smaller jobber. The lat- 
ter is more typically represented by the 
firm that purchased three times within a 
week from the same mill, religiously lim- 
iting each order to the amount of flour 
absorbed by its own customers. 

Export trade was dull, pending October 
allocations, and only scattered business was 
being done in the free area of the Western 
Hemisphere. There is even little export 
jobber covering left from the September 
quotas, only one lot of substantial size 
still being open. 

Fairly active’ shipping directions, plus a 
little day-to-day business, have kept mills 
running fairly well. Although unfilled or- 
der balances are small for this time of 
year, there is little long-range shipment 
represented in the current 50-day average 
in the Southwest, so that mills are able 
to operate better than normally would be 
expected from so limited a backlog. 

The clear market showed a little weak- 
ness relative to patents this week, partly 
a reflection of disappointment over the 
small PMA flour purchase totals and part- 
ly a reflection of the recent bulge in fam- 
ily bookings. Currently, demand is light, 
but there is no real pressure of offerings. 

Quotations Sept. 4, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $5.30@5.45, standard patent $5.20@5.25, 
straight $5.10@5.20; established brands of 
family flour $5.70@6.65; first clears $4.60 
@4.70, second clears $4.55@4.60, clears of 
1% ash and greater $4.40@4.50; soft wheat 
short patent $6.20@6.30, straight $5.25@ 
5.30, cake flour $6.30@6.45. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, one fair, eight quiet, six slow, six dull. 

Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills 
dropped to five and one third days last 
week. Domestic sales continued slow, but 
showed a slight increase to average 30%, 
compared with 20% the preceding week. 
There were no export sales. Shipping direc- 
tions were very good. Prices were un- 
changed to 5¢ sack lower, compared with 
previous week. 

Omaha: Another week in which flour 
sales went at a snail’s pace was chalked 
up to the buyers’ holdoff. The Production 
and Marketing Administration came into 
the market for a small amount of buying, 
but otherwise sales were nil to very poor. 
This included a very slim proportion of ex- 
port business. 

Mills remained busy working on back 
orders. The production week averaged 5% 
to 6 days for three mills. Buyers who 
made the small purchases wanted immedi- 
ate shipment of flour, indicating that stocks 
again are at a low ebb, but consumer 
hand-to-mouth operations are directed in 
the hope of lower flour prices. 

Prices fluctuated very little, closing the 
same as they were last week to 5¢ cheap- 
er. Bakery patent sold at $6.09, family 
flour $5.75 and cake flour $7.62. 

Texas: Sales last week were at the same 
meager volume as _ for several previous 
weeks; Texas mills did not participate in 
the PMA business, which worked at prices 
considerably below the ideas of mills in 
this territory. Total sales probably mount- 
ed generally to 25 or 30% of capacity, 





with family flour predominating. Opera- 
tions commenced tapering off slightly and 
probably averaged around 90% of capacity 
instead of the full attainable capacity which 


to a shade higher. 


patent $6.40@6.65, high patent $6.10@6.25; 
plain $5.65@5.85; 


Denver: The market in this area remains 
continues fairly 
supplies remain fully adequate 
for needs. Quotations Sept. 4: 


in good volume. 


business was limited 


All was for nearby shipment. 
PMA business was 
Buyers everywhere have 
their price ideas trimmed tightly. 


six-day operations. Prices were steady to a 


wheat flour is light, with buyers said to be 
the hope of a possible price 
break or some attractive offerings by mills, 


movement of spring 
below the previous week-end, indicating that 


is estimated that 
crop wheat is being 


has been passed. 


were for nearby shipment, 


directions are quiet and central 


the point where 


millers feel that they 


bookings of two weeks ago which they were 


ment were made by the participating mills 


important family flour business has 


into effect last week. 
week amounted to 96% of capacity, against 


Shipments last week represented 93% 
of capacity, against 89% the previous week. 


pacity last week, 
For the North- 


the previous week, against 82% a year ago. 
: standard patent $5.55 
patent $5.65@5.75, 


Quotations Sept. 


@5.60, second clear $4.65@5.20, whole wheat 


including Duluth: 
business has veen 
erally are waiting for lower prices. 
trade also has dropped from recent weeks. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


periods for some time. 


patent $5.45@5.70, standard patent $5.35@ 


patent $6.15 @6.75, 
standard patent $5.33@5.97, first clear $5.05 


Mills of this area 
flour bookings are exceedingly 
Bakers and family trade show little interest 
at present prices. 
lots were placed on the books for prompt 
Shipping directions 
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are good. The demand for clears is some- 
what easier, but offerings are still small. 
The local mills participated in the book- 
ings of the PMA for export for shipment 
from the mills by Oct. 15, Jobbers report 
new business as unusually quiet. Shipping 
directions ‘are slow. Prices are 5¢ bag 
higher to 5¢ lower. 

Central mills report new business “as 
rather slow. Bookings consist of carlots 
mainly. The trade generally is standing 
by awaiting further developments. Shipping 
instructions are fair. Prices are about 
steady. 

Quotations Sept. 4, in 100-lb. cottons: 
family top soft patent $6.35, ordinary $5.40; 
top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.45; bakers cake 
$6.25, pastry $5.25, soft straight $5.30, soft 
clear $5.15; hard winter short patent $5.45, 
standard patent $5.35, clears $5.20; spring 
wheat short patent $5.60, standard $5.50, 
clear $5.40, low protein $5. 


Toledo: In the first two months of the 
crop year soft wheat mills of the central 
states, have had no extraordinary rush of 
domestic buying of flour, although the vol- 
ume, with export sales, has been suffi- 
cient to maintain fairly steady operation 
of the mills at near capacity... However, the 
accumulation of a backlog has not been 
so easy, but millers could not be sure about 
the price of millfeed being maintained even 
after the substantial break that has taken 
place. One thing seems assured, and that 
is an abundance of soft wheat from the 
states of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan in 
spite of some damage caused by untimely 
weather conditions. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: After a sales spurt last week 
buyers set back on their oars this week 
and-buying of forward needs quieted down. 
There still is a note of caution in the whole- 
sale grocery trade which is_ restricting 
family sales. Bakery sales at present are 
in small volume, with many bakers fairly 
well booked and many of the balance buy- 
ing simply to round out their stocks. After 
Labor Day increased activity in all branches 
of ‘the trade is expected. The truckers’ 
strike in New York City is reported to be 
hampering flour consuming concerns which 
lack ample trucking facilities of their own. 

Quotations Sept. 4, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.10@7.15, high gluten $6.25@6.30, 
standard $5.80@5.85, first clear $5.45@ 
5.50; hard winter standard $6@6.05, first 
clear $5.35@5.40; soft winter short patent 
$5.60@5.65, straight $5.40@5.45, first clear 
$4.90@4.95. 

New York: Active interest by large bak- 
ers culminated in round lot sales of very 
substantial totals. The rank and file cov- 
ered amply on recent price cuts and were 
content to sit back. However, directions 
were brisk in anticipation of possible spread 
of the strike. Thus far no flour deliveries 
have been affected, and the small trade 
had not prepared for a tie-up. In some 
of the large plants which do not have a 
railroad siding, stocks had been piled up 
in expectation of just such an emergency. 

Chief interest was in springs, with a 
good scattering of soft winter straights. 
Kansas prices were in line with, or above 
comparable springs, to the disturbance of 
such sales. 

Mills, generally, held firmly to asking 
levels, having apparently taken all of the 
flour they needed for a while and except 
for big lots, did not press for sales. 

Quotations after fluctuations during the 
week, closed at approximately the levels 
of the previous week. 

Prices Sept. 4: spring family flour $7.35, 
high glutens $6.20@6.45, standard patents 
$5.75@5.95, clears $5.60@5.85; southwest- 
ern short patents $5.90@6.15, standard pat- 
ents $5.70@5.95; high ratio cakes $6.25@ 
6.95, eastern and midwestern soft winter 
Straights $5.25@6.10. 

Pittsburgh: Substantial bookings of spring 
wheat flours resulted on one day last week 
when prices slumped. However, the price 
euts did not apply to all mills and many 
stayed out of the market when spring 
wheat was offered in some sources at $5.40, 
$5.45 and $5.50 in cottons. The buying 
was not over the entire territory nor was 
it in large amounts, but was made of 
60- to 120-day commitments and _ repre- 
sented some retail and larger bakeries 
which previously had stayed out of the 
market for sufficient flour needs to meet 
their requirements until the first of the 
year. A small portion of sales represented 
family flour to jobbers. Kansas flour also 
went down in price, but attracted few 
buyers. The entire week outside of the 
“bargain day’ was a quiet one for flour 
sales here. Directions were good. 

Soft wheat and pastry flours over the 
entire territory showed small increases in 
sales. Clears sold well. The Allegheny 
County Fair exhibit of baked products, 
sponsored by the Retail Master Bakers’ 
School, did a good job in showing the 
value of baked products to the community. 
Bakers and baking school students worked 
all day and evening making cookies which 
they distributed free to all booth visitors. 
It is thought sales of sweet goods generally 
in the district will be stimulated by the 
big baking show and the many fine cakes 
also shown in dramatic fashion at the 
booth to thousands of interested visitors. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Sept. 4, 100- 
Ib. cottons: hard winter bakers standard 
patent $5.60@5.70, medium patent $5.60@ 
5.75, short patent $5.70@5.80; spring wheat 
patent $5.80@6.05, medium patent $5.85@ 
6.10, short patent $5.90@6.15; high gluten 
$6.05@6.50; clears $5.55@5.85; family patent, 
advertised brands $6.90@7.10, other brands 
$6.40@6.85; pastry and cake flours $5.50 
@ 6.40. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market has 
been shifting back-and forth in a narrow 
range the past week in a perfect illus- 
tration of lacking the incentive to move 
in either direction. 

As a result, nearly all prices are hold- 
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ing at the same levels which prevailed g 
week ago. The lone exception in this vir. 
tual deadlock is spring family which un. 
derwent a downward adjustment after jt 
had moved a trifle out of line with other 
grades recently on the strength. of spe. 
cial buying. It recorded a 10¢ sack dip. 

The immobility of the market reflects 
to a certain degree the unwillingness of 
bakers to purchase flour at this time be. 
cause both large and small operators hold 
to the opinion they will be able to purchase 
later at more attractive levels. 

Actual sales of the commodity have 
been negligible the past few days, and 
some mill representatives report they have 
booked no flour at all. They attribute this 
to the fact that consumers who actually 
needed flour built up supplies at the sharp 
concessions available last week when three 
of the big millers engaged in a price-cutting 
competition. 

Some lesser reductions were offered this 
week, but they attracted a minimum of 
orders, and observers said this indi-ated 
two things: 1, the supply situation is 
better than it has been for some me; 
2, buyers ideas on price are below the 
levels at which flour is being marketrd. 

Among recent developments being we «hed 
in the light of later effect upon ) ices 
are the heavier Commodity Credit rp 
inquiry for wheat the past few days and 
the government announcement that ex- 
ports at long last will be returned tv pri- 
vate channels commencing Dec. 1. 

Meanwhile, export business remai: in 
low gear here and a search of ship r ani- 
fests covering the past week shows that 
no flour left this port in that per 

Bakers are hopeful that business, es. 
pecially sales of sweet goods, will pick 
up soon with the return of most ica- 
tioners to their city homes. 

Quotations Sept. 4: spring family {$7@ 
7.25, high gluten $6.35@6.45, short p: ‘ent 
$5.95@6.05, standard $5.85@5.95, first «lear 
$5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent — 5.90 
@6.05, standard $5.80@5.90, soft winter 
standard $4.85@5.35. 


Boston: Flour quotations moved in a “ar- 
row range in the Boston market this v. «ek 


Springs are unchanged to 5¢ higher, iile 
hard winters are up 5¢. Family flour sh wed 
the largest increase, advancing 20¢. soft 
wheat flours were active in a smal) lot 


way and showed gains ranging to 10¢ 
Trading was very dull in all lines, and 
with the exception of some activit by 
the smaller operators in soft wheat urs 
business could be characterized as ty ical 
preceding a holiday week-end. 
Quotations Sept. 4: spring short pa‘ nts 
$5.90@6.15, standards $5.80@6.05, high <lu- 
ten $6.35@6.55, first clears $5.70@5.80; ard 
winter short patents $5.90@6.15, stanc irds 
$5.80@6, Pacific soft wheat flour $6 1@ 


6.76, eastern soft winter straights $5.'5@ 
6.15, high ratio $6.30@7.10, family 34 
@ 7.40. 

THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Further curtailment of ‘our 
sales was again evident, with trade in <en- 
eral showing no inclination to enter the 
market, especially for future delivery. Mill 
prices continue firm to stronger, with only 
a slight indication on their part to press 
sales in a few instances for prompt s\ip- 
ment at a discount in price. The 1a- 
jority of the business worked was for 
this period of shipment, with most interest 
displayed in hard winters. A lull was lso 
evident in the sales of northern sprigs, 
with only limited amounts being sold. 

With cracker and cookie bakers ope:at- 
ing at a decreased production, their in- 
terest in purchasing was primarily for m- 
mediate to 30-day delivery, particularly in 
central states soft winters, which are ll- 
ing at quite a discount under Pacific Cast 
soft winters. The demand for the later 
type continues very poor. 

Bakers and jobbers showed the most in- 


terest but exerted extreme caution in ir- 
chasing. Shipping directions continue sw, 
with stocks still being maintained a! 4 


low level. Extreme dullness also preva ‘ed 
on export sales, particularly to Europ:an 
countries. Sales to Brazil were more ac- 
tive, with a few substantial lots b ng 
worked. 

Quotations Sept. 4, carlots, delive:ed, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard n- 
ter bakery short patent $5.55@5.75, ste id- 
ard $5.30@5.50, first clear $4.90@5 15; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.80 /6, 
standard $5.65@5.80, first clear $5.30@é 45, 
high glutén $6.10@6.30; soft wheat s! ort 
patent $5.60@5.75, straight $5@5.25, < rst 
clear $4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $5.9 '@ 
6.25; Pacific Coast cake $6.90@7.10, pa: ry 
$6@6.10. All barge shipments from Mir e- 
apolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


Atlanta: New flour business is in a | ull 
rut, with the majority of buyers hay 1g 
adopted a “hands off” attitude. The | \5t 
week was the slowest in quite some ti 'e¢, 
even inquiries being about nil. Bal rs 
are generally fairly well covered and h ve 
taken a sideline position to await furt ‘er 
market activity. Shipping directions frm 
them were quiet to fairly good. 

The wholesale family flour trade seer ed 
to be marking time, coasting on rec nt 
bookings and hopeful of purchasing at |  w- 
er costs. New business was light to oly 
fair in spots and chiefly for immediste 
Specifications showed an increase in sc ie 
instances but were slow in others. 

Blenders continue to order out flour i: 4 
regular manner but are not interested in 
making new commitments. 

Flour prices were just about on a ar 
with last week. 

Quotations Sept. 4: spring high glu en 
$6.50@6.80, standard patent $6.20@6 9 
short patent $6.30@6.60, first clear $6.1 
6.35; hard winter standard patent $5 5! 
@6.10, short patent $5.90@6.20, first clear 
$4.95@5.50; hard winter family flour $f 1! 
@7.40; soft wheat family $6.50@7.60; sft 
wheat first clear $4.50@4.70; pastry filvur 
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$5.60@5.80; eake flour $6.45@6.70;  self- 
rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: New domestic flour bookings 
are holding up fairly well, but export 
pookings have slowed down other than 
those booked by the government a week 
ago. The longshoremen’s strike will have 
its effect on both export and domestic 
pusiness if it keeps up long, and indica- 
tions Sept. 4 were that this Coast is in 
for a long strike period. A general rail 
embargo is expected momentarily unless 
the strike situation is cleared over the 
week-end. This would back up both flour 
and millfeed deliveries from the interior 
mills. The situation does not look too prom- 
jsing at the moment, with the wheat 
embargo still in effect. 

Quotations Sept. 4: high gluten $6.40, all 
Montana $6.24, fancy hard wheat clears $6, 
bluestem bakers $6.25, cake $7, pastry $5.94, 
whole wheat 100% $5.70, graham $5.30, 
eracked wheat $5.30. 





— 


SNADIAN MARKETS 


To-onto-Montreal: Canadian mills now 
have enough business on hand to keep 
them going to end of December. The large 
Italian contract recently negotiated and 
which is to be spread out among the dif- 
ferer. milling companies is one of the larg- 
est ever made in Canada outside of the 
U.K.-Canada agreement. Prices at which 
this ‘our will be sold have not yet been 
disclosed. Domestic demand is good. Quo- 
tations Sept. 4: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10, bakers 
$8 i. 98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
adde for cartage where used. For export to 
the U K., government regulation flour $13.82 
per °-80-lb. for shipment to end of Sep- 
tember, Halifax or St. John. 

Demand for winter wheat flour in do- 
mest c outlets very good. Not much export 
at present time. Quotations Sept. 4: do- 
mestic, first patent $11.80 bbl., second pat- 
ent $11.40 bbl., track, f.o.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal. No export quotations. 

De.iveries of winter wheat have slowed 
up considerably. Storage space is now avail- 
able on farms to take care of the remain- 
der of the crop. Quotations Sept. 4: $2.25 
@2 bu., f.o.b. country points. Export, 
$2.32 bu., f.0.b. country points. 


W nnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week reached a total of 2,700,000 
bbl. with the Vatican reported the buyer. 
All of the wheat was for delivery to Italian 
ports with shipments extending throughout 
the 1948-49 crop season. Flour sales to other 
destinations were restricted to less than 
1,009 bbl. for the U.K. Domestic sales 
are moderate, and mills are not yet under 
production pressure as the movement of 
new wheat has not started in volume. Mill 
supplies of 1948 crop wheat, however, will 
be accumulating rapidly in the immediate 
future if present favorable weather con- 
tinues. 

Quotations Sept. 4: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $9.25 cottons, 
second patents $8.75, second patents to bak- 
ers $8.25. 


Vancouver: Only a comparatively small 
amount of export business was worked by 
flour shippers here during the week. The 
Principal deterrent to business across the 
Pacific at present, as far as Canadian ex- 
porters are concerned, is lack of the nec- 
essary dollar credits. There is plenty of 
interest in Canadian offerings, but the 
business cannot be closed due to the ex- 
change situation. 

Just what effect the new U.S. maritime 
strike at U.S. Pacific Coast ports will have 
on Canadian flour sales is problematical. 
If the strike continues for any length of 
time it is quite likely that Far Eastern 
buyers will turn to Canadian shippers even 
though current Canadian quotations are 
- of line compared with the latest U.S. 
olfers, 

The domestic flour picture in this terri- 
tory continues quiet and unchanged. Sales 
are only fair, especially in stores, but hard 
wheat flour prices are again steady fol- 
lowing the recent government price control 
order. However, since the order did not 
affect prices for flour ground from other 
than western Canadian wheat, cake and 
Pastry quotations on Ontario flour have 
been mounting steadily in view of the small 
offerings. 

Cash car quotations for hard wheat grinds 
in 98’s cottons Sept. 4: first patents $9.15 
@9.65, bakers patents $8.65. Ontario cake 
and pastry flour to the trade $9.95@13. 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 21, in tons, with com- 
Parisons: 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis .. ... ... 10,230 13,440 

Kansas City .. 2,220 3,570 5,970 7,740 
Week ending Aug. 28: 

Minneapolis .. ... a 11,520 15,540 

Kansas City .. 2,550 2,580 5,550 6,540 

Milwaukee ... 30 30 §©63,360 5,340 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
Seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Aug. 21, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis. 673 687 54 83 900 132 
Duluth .... 26 ee oe +» 156 10 
Week ending Aug. 28: 
Minneapolis. 3,1481,309 243 1482,629 453 
Duluth .... 72 10 «695 es 133 20 
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TBMA CAMPAIGN TO PUSH 
RESALE OF COTTON BAGS 


MINNEAPOLIS—How the grocer 
can help the baker eliminate contain- 
er costs and make a profit for himself 
through the purchase and resale of 
emptied plain white and dress print 
cotton flour bags will be the theme 
of a booth sponsored by the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers Assn. at the Min- 
neapolis National Food Show Sept. 
11-19. 


On the opening day of the show, 
which is expected to attract over 
5,000 food merchants from all over 
the country, baker’s dress print flour 
bags will go on sale in 30 leading 
Minneapolis grocery stores. This will 
initiate a program which is expected 
to move 10,000 cotton bags weekly 
from Minneapolis bakers through gro- 
ceries and super markets to local 
housewives. 


Cotton bag fashion revues are 
scheduled for showings twice each 
day as important features of the 
show’s entertainment program. Gar- 
ments made completely from sacks 
will be shown to demonstrate the 
utility and economic value of the bak- 
er’s cotton flour bags to the house- 
wife. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERATION TO SPONSOR 
SANITARIANS’ MEETING 


CHICAGO—The technical service 
department of the Millers National 
Federation will hold a conference of 
flour mill sanitarians Oct. 11 and 12 
in Chicago to discuss recent develop- 
ments in flour mill insect and rodent 
control. Federation officials explained 
that the meeting would not be a mill 
sanitation school similar to those con- 
ducted in milling centers over the 
country during the past two years, 
but would be a meeting of mill em- 
ployees who are actively and specifi- 
cally engaged in direction and execu- 
tion of insect and rodent control ac- 
tivities. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 60,576 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 60,208 tons 
in the week previous and 54,619 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 567,854 
tons as compared with 575,110 tons in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
on a relatively stable plain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 











MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Aug. 28 and 
Sept. 4: 


BRAN— Aug. 28 Sept. 4 
September .... $....@*38.50 $....@*37.50 
OOtoner ...ce- 38.50@ 39.25 38.25@ 38.50 
November .... 38.75@ 39.00 38.25@ 38.75 
December .... 39.25@ 39.75 38.80@ 39.00 
TQMUBFY .ccccs 39.25@ 39.75 ee @*39.25 
February coee@ cece 38.90@ 39.60 

SHORTS— 

September .... $46.45@ 47.00 $....@*46.50 
October ...... 44.50@ 45.25 44.25@ 44.50 
November .... 43.50@ 44.25 oe @*43.25 
December .... 42.50@ 43.50 42.50@ 43.25 
January ...... 42.25@ 43.00 42.25@ 43.25 
February .... ooee@ «2... 42.00@ 43.25 
Sales (tons) .. 840 1,560 
*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. 
7 14 21 28 4 
Four mills 26,158 22,260 25,002 37,354 *29,479 








NEW YORK 





KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


© 
OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
© 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 400- 
bbl. soft wheat mill. Nappanee Milling 
Co., Inc.> Nappanee, Ind. 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MONEY - MAKING, PERMANENT POSI- 
tion for salesman who can sell spring 
wheat and rye flours to bakery and fam- 
ily trade in West Virginia where sub- 
stantial business has been established for 
years. Must be high-grade, energetic man 
who would work as a direct mill repre- 
sentative. Automobile furnished by mill. 
Please submit references and full outline 
of experience with first letter. Address 
9620, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 



































SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN 
flour miill of 2,000-5,000 cwt. capacity by 
miller with thorough training and ex- 
perience. Address 9585, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv oie meena net iene menace 











WANTED—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR 
a 400- to 1,000-cwt. flour mill. Address 
9596, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ONE FORSTER BRAN FIN- 
isher complete with 7% H.P. motor and 
screens. Good condition. Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—BAKERY AND COFFEE SHOP 
in prosperous town centrally located for 











J 


tourists, fishermen and hunters near Mus- 
kegon, Mich. Rent $55 per month includ- 
ing two living rooms with full bath in 
rear. Stock, fixtures and equipment $6,300. 
Doing excellent business. Owners have 
other interests. Business established 20 
years by same owner. Address 9605, The 
Northwestern Miller, 116 W. Jackson, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 
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LIQUIDATION 


WAVERLY SUGAR 
COMPANY 


Land, Buildings, Machinery and 
Equipmen 
With Modern 125,000 Bu. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR & 
MILLING DEPARTMENT 


Cc pl +, Ch 3 4a tT bh +. 'y 

42”, 36” and 32” Filter Presses 

Copper Calandria Pan, 1,200 sq. ft. 

Quadruple Effect Evaporator, 12,000 
sq. ft. heating surface. 

7,500 gal. Steel Closed Agitated Ket- 
tles, copper coils. 

Direct Motor Driven Pedelty Blowers. 

UNUSED Direct Motor Driven Gruen- 
dler No. 3 Ball Bearing Hammermill. 

Toledo Dial Scales, portable and floor 
type. 

International TD-9 Diesel Tractor. 

Double Shell Oil Fired Rotary Drier, 
10’x57', complete with all accessories. 

Complete assortment unused stock 
room supplies, V-belts, leather belts, 
pulleys, valves, fittings, motors, tools, 
packing, filter cloths, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS — Scales, Sewing 
Machines, Welders, Motors, Tools, 
Office Equipment, etc. 


Send for descriptive circular listing 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


P. 0. BOX 299, WAVERLY, IOWA 
Tel.—Waverly 750 











FOR SALE 


1—No. 10A Niagara Gyro-Whip Sifter 
complete with stainless clothing. 
Motor driven. New September, 1946. 
Good condition; used very little. 
1—4” pitch Mass-Flo corner foot ele- 
vator, 24’ vertical lift, motor driven. 
New 1946. Condition good; used 
very little. 


For Full Details Write 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2002 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Canadian Crop Developments 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG — The _ near-miracle, 
which I suggested some weeks ago 
would have to occur on the Canadian 
prairies if we were to harvest any- 
thing like a reasonable crop, actually 
seems to be within sight. Another 
week has gone by with practically no 
frost excepting for a few degrees 
north of Edmonton, Alberta, and in 
the Peace River—containing rela- 
tively small acreages—and the weath- 
er for harvesting over the prairies 
could not have been better if it had 
been made to order. 

Harvesting is proceeding every- 
where under ideal conditions and is 
about 60% completed. Owing to the 
late season, very few farmers are 
waiting for the crop to ripen fully, to 
allow for straight combining. Most of 
those who have combines are swath- 
ing the grain, a good deal of it more 
on the green side than previously was 
thought possible. Some of _ these 
swaths already have been picked up 
and threshed, and are turning out a 
good grade of grain. One would have 
to go back to the years 1915 or 1923 
to find a season where the frost held 
off for so long and where weather, 
day after day, was so completely 
suitable for harvesting operations. 

Yields appear to be turning out even 
better than expected. A private esti- 
mate, made by a large grain firm, 
two days ago, is for 370 million bush- 
els of wheat for the prairies alone, 
which would mean quite close to 400 
million for the whole of Canada, al- 
most an average yield. 

The most remarkable recovery of 
this prairie crop, which seems to par- 
allel the equally remarkable recov- 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwesterm Miller, 119-8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, nn, 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 


90 John Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


OVEN FOR SALE — ONE PETERSON 
Traveling Tray Oven, fine condition, now 
in operation. Can be seen any time. 32 
82”"x20” grill type trays; gas fired; two 
burners; all controls. Best offer—available 
soon. Address Central Grocers Cooperative, 

Inc., 1001 8S. California Ave., Chicago. 

B. Cimaglio or C. Haffner, Tel. No. Van 

Buren 9020. 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


























ery made by the U.S. winter wheat 
crop, can best be shown by the expert 
estimates that have been made— 
July 11, 260 million; July 31, 289 mil- 
lion; Aug. 10, 325 million; Aug. 17, 
340 million (government official), and 
the latest private estimate, 370 mil- 
lion. 

This wonderful recovery of food 
production has been made possible 
by a little less than two inches of 
rain, which fell unexpectedly above 
the normal and after July 12. This 
two inches of extra rain will be re- 
sponsible, over these prairies, for not 
far short of 100 million extra bushels 
of wheat. 


This 100 million additional bushels 
is fine for the world’s food supply, 
and if it can be successfully mariet- 
ed at current prices, and if Amer can 
dollars can be secured for it f:om 
the world’s markets, will not only 
bring to Canada some $200 milion 
of new wealth, but in addition wi!’ al- 
most solve, for this year at all events, 
Canada’s annual shortage of An-:-ri- 
can dollars. 


In some quarters, however, tl:ere 
appears to be a doubt as to whe her 
this unexpected windfall of 100 nil- 
lion bushels of wheat can all actually 
be sold on world’s markets and for 
U.S. dollars, for the government an- 
nounces that it has instructed George 
MclIvor, chief commissioner for the 
Canadian Wheat Board, to leave at 
once for overseas, to consult \vith 
foreign countries, with the British 
Food Ministry and with European 
Recovery Program officials in Puris, 
as to the disposal of Canada’s wiieat 
surplus, which may be almost exactly 
the amount of extra grain the wex- 
pected rainfall, frost-free condit ons 
and good harvesting weather imay 
bring to this country this fall, namely 
100 million bushels over and above 
the Wheat Agreement contract to 
Britain of 140 million bushels at $2 
bu. 


oO 





ITALY TO GET 1.1 MILLION 
TONS WHEAT THROUGH MAY 


WASHINGTON — From reliavle 
government sources in the export 
field it has been learned that ‘he 
Italian government, which has ‘e- 
ceived allocations of wheat and ficur 
amounting to slightly more than 7(),- 
000 tons, will obtain through May 
approximately 1.1 million tons of 
wheat, of which flour would cons‘i- 
tute 25% under the ECA Act re- 
quirements. This source disclosed th at 
the Italian government would tae 
2.5 million tons of wheat during t! is 
crop year, if it is available. Ita'y, 
predominantly a cereal diet naticn, 
would concentrate virtually all ‘‘s 
food request in the bread grain n 
order to break the internal bla k 
market conditions. 
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- AcME~Ewans Company : 


AY INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ‘ 
Over a Century of Milling Progress ROB! NSON 
© Since 1891 * SALINA, KANSAS 

















4M Page’s Quality Control program begins 
with the selection of superior wheats. 
And our modern mill at Topeka is ideally 
located to draw preferred quality grain 
from four big wheat states—Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado and Nebraska. 4a 


THE TH MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERRK 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLGUR 
PER DAY. 





























Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THe OCILVIE FLOUR MILLS tnites 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


; The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. | 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 






































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address MEW 
lS ALL 





“HASTINGS” Min EO CONAN CABLE CODES 
Montreal OLY USED 
Saae 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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_ Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


...A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
* A ... economically .. . attractively. Consult your 


Woods specialist about any phase of your 





oe ag packaging operation! 
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\\ 4 Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal « Toronto * Ottawa ¢ Welland * Winnipeg « Calgary 





Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 


oe \ 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Since 1057 ~ 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


ditiingns sila TORONTO, CANADA James Richardson & buns 











al © 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Gain lrchat Shippers and Exporters 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. WINNIPEG + CANADA 
“Seria aaa E KEYSTONE Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” * ve “ ” ~ : 
Cable Address: ‘Wotmacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH 





























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


- 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CHICA 
ment of 
Baking | 
for the 
course to 
comb in 
1948. 
The d 
changed 
culty of 
tions in 
AIB said 
this new 
program 
will be 1 
NABISC 
CANADI AN CELEBRATION MARKS 75TH BIRTHDAY—The employees of the J. P. ELMI’ 
Siebel Sons’ Co. and the Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, honored cuit Co. 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR their board chairman, Dr. F. P. Siebel, on his 75th birthday recently. new bak 
Still vigorous and active as the head of the Siebel organizations, he wanna / 
received the more than 50 employees in an informal reception in his valle, m 
office. In memory of the occasion they presented him with a ship’s clock mira pli 
for his desk and a bouquet of red roses. Present also were his sons, Fred, Cost « 
ROLLED OATS Jr., president, and Raymond, vice president and treasurer, and other chiner'y 
officers of the company. The occasion also marked his 51st year as the said. 
company’s head. Pictured above with Dr. Siebel are Fred, Jr., and Ray- Mr. | 
mond, who are the third generation of the Siebel family to be active in building 
the company. ft. on - 
OATMEAL pany’s 1 
sq. ft., < 
ASSOCIATION FORMED common problems, and to plan future proxima 
advertising campaigns. It is already wanna 
BY DES MOINES BAKERS on the air over radio station KSO site and 
DES MOINES—Owners of 24 Des three times a week. The program Genet 
Moines retail bakeries have organized varies institutional advertising with pared t 
; ) —— the Des Moines Retail Bakers Assn. the offering of special bakery prod- — 
and have launched a cooperative radio cts on certain days. Officers said the being d 
a advertising campaign. specials enable them to determine = 
Officers are: G. M. Patterson, Ken- how the radio appeal is taking wien , &,. 
at in 00 our nard’s Bake Shoppe, president; Ches- the housewives. They plan to follow vall 
ter Tokheim, Watts Bakeries, vice With : ee ee ee naps + 
: , : aign to compare the publicity value 
e oe oe president, and Mrs. Doris - Knight, - he rg nll P y commu! 
D | sy Iimite Uptown Bakery, secretary-treasurer. rn 0-9 - we 
The directory board includes the operatic 
officers and Robert G. Stark, Stark’s ELECTED A DIRECTOR Me Lar 
Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON Bakery; Leland Stubbs, Mauger’s NEW YORK—Kenneth J. Hanau, Bae van 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - MONTREAL - Bakery; G. Earle Jay, Jay’s Quality executive vice president .and treasur- 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE Bakery, and Bud Valder, Valder’s er of the Wagner Baking Corp., has FUCH 
Bakery. been elected a director of the Public ITS 
The new organization plans to hold Service Electric & Gas Co., of New SOU" 
regular meetings for discussion of York. tional ] 
cago, | 
Baking 
le Leaf Milling Co. Limi vn 
aple Leal Solilling Co. Limited. ving 
HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA The ac 
EXPORT OFFICES: ye 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER idea be 
\| /raaoe | mann CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA oo 
sae 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS - 
ee ’ WINTER WHEAT 
SPRING WHEAT * 
FLOURS FLOURS ing Co 
ing sc 
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gets a 
Cream of the West wnat tain i 
repres¢ 
throu 
Crescent oo 
Castle proach 
e Bamby 
from 3 
new fi 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal vert 
en 
PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,00 BBLS. DAILY Sales, 
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Dec. 5-10 Set for 
San Francisco 
Sanitation Course 


CHICAGO—The sanitation depart- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Baking has secured accommodations 
for the regional bakery sanitation 
course to be held at the Hotel Whit- 
emb in San Francisco Dec. 5-10, 
1948. 
The dates for. the course were 
changed again because of the diffi- 
culty of confirming space reserva- 
tions in the West Coast area, the 
AIB said, adding that the dates for 
this new course are now final. The 
program for the sanitation course 
will be released at a later date. 

——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NABISCO PLANS NEW 
BAKING PLANT IN N.Y. 


ELMIRA, N.Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. will begin construction of a 
new bakery on the west side of Lacka- 
wanna Ave. in the fall, Harry A. La- 
valle, manager of the company’s El- 
mira plant, recently announced. 

Cost of the land, building and ma- 
chinery will total about $600,000, he 
said. 

Mr. Lavalle said that the new 
building will have a frontage of 275 
ft. on Lackawanna Ave. The com- 
pany’s new site has an area of 71,088 
sq. ft., and the building will have ap- 
proximately 40,000 sq. ft. The Lacka- 
wanna Railroad is adjacent to the 
site and will serve the bakery. 

General plans are now being pre- 
pared by the biscuit company’s en- 
gineering department. The building is 
being designed by J. Edwin Hopkins, 
a New York City architect. 

It is expected that the bakery, 
which will be of steel frame and tile 
walls, will employ about 70 persons. 
In addition to Elmira, it will serve 
communities within a 50-mile radius. 
The new bakery is expected to be in 
operation by the latter part of 1949, 
Mr. Lavalle said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUCHS BAKERY EXPANDS 
ITS ADVERTISING THEME 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA.—The Na- 
tional Research Bureau, Inc. of Chi- 
cago, recently honored the Fuchs 
Baking Co. of South Miami, by 
awarding the firm the distinction of 
having produced the best newspaper 
bakery advertisements for the year. 
The ads, a selling power that was 
outstanding, introduced a_ personal 
element, and offered a sound basic 
idea behind the message, the bureau 
pointed out. 

This series, known as the grocer 
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USE OF THIS BREAD BRINGS 
CASH RETURN 


PANAMA CITY—The Woods Bak- 
ing Co. is trying out a new advertis- 
ing scheme based on the popular 
radio programs, where the winner 
gets a reward if she can produce cer- 
tain information. In this instance, 
representatives call upon housewives 
throughout the area served by the 
Company, and if the person ap- 
proached can produce a loaf of its 
Bamby bread, or even a wrapper 
from a loaf, then she is given a crisp 
hew five dollar bill. Since this ad- 
Vertising idea was adopted there has 
been a marked increase of bread 
sales, 
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endorsement copy, was carried in lo- 
cal papers once a week from Feb. 15 
to June 15. In a space nine inches 
by six appeared a picture of some 
grocer in the area, together with his 
endorsement of the loaf of Holsum 
which was used as a signature for 
the advertisement. Charles M. Sch- 
wartz, advertising manager for the 
Fuchs Baking Co., planned the cam- 
paign. 

The company has now introduced, 
covering radio and billboard adver- 
tising as well as newspaper copy, 
a theme plugging the ‘Twelve Hours 
Fresher” idea which had been made 
possible since the completion of the 








WESTERN CAN 


million dollar addition to the bakery 
plant. The newspaper copy appears 
weekly in all papers, but with revised 
space. Fifty-two times a week the 
five radio stations in the area carry 
spot announcements, giving grocers’ 
endorsement of the loaf. Each disk 
carries four 15-second messages. Bill- 
boards have a reproduction of a loaf 
of Holsum with the caption “NOW! 
12 Hours Fresher!” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICHMOND BRANCH OPENED 
RICHMOND, VA.—The Southern 
Biscuit Co. has opened a local branch 
to handle sales and distribution of 
its products within a radius of ap- 








SPRING WHEAT 


NTO — CANADA 


ADA FLOUR MILLS C2 UTD. 
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proximately 130 miles of Richmond, 
it has been announced here. Com- 
pany officials said the new practice 
would give merchants and _ house- 
keepers in this area the advantage 
of thoroughly fresh cookies, wafers 
and crackers. Railey P. Shifflett, 
is manager of the company’s local 
branch. 
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ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Ira G. Jack- 
son has been named assistant sales 
manager of Holiday Sweets, Inc. 
Obert Carney has rejoined the firm 
as assistant to William Knipp. 

































































MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON'’” 


AOn.aad) 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY = 
STERLING + 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 

MAITLAND HURON 
and Purity Oats 


FLOUR 


also Pioneer Feeds 













TORONTO, CANADA 


BR A NDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 








KANSAS CITY 6, MtSSOURT 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




































@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 


DANY CAPACITY @ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
8 000 Hundredweight 
RVATOR STORAGE © UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 


het @ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
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He had choked her. She was dead; 
there was no doubt about it. He had 
listened to her dying gasp. Now she 
was cold—cold as the hand of death. 
Yet in his anger he was not convinced. 
Furiously he kicked her. To his 
amazement she gasped, sputtered, and 
then began to hum softly. 

“Just a little patience is all it 
takes, John,” remarked the wife from 
the back seat. 

¢ 


First Bride: I’ve got my husband 
where he eats out of my hand. 

Second Bride: Saves a lot of dish 
washing, doesn’t it? 


¢¢¢ 


“To what do you attribute your 
great age?” asked the city visitor of 
Grandpa Elben Hoskins. 

‘I can’t say, yit,” said Grandpa 
cautiously. ‘“‘There’s several of them 
testimonial fellers a-dickerin’ with 


me.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The teacher was testing the obser- 
vation ability of the kindergarten 
class. Slapping a quarter on the desk, 
she said sharply, ‘What is it?” 

Instantly a voice from the back row 
cried: “Tails!” 

e¢¢ ¢ 

Mountain Guide: Be careful not to 
fall here, it’s dangerous. But if you 
do fall remember to look to the left; 
you get a wonderful view. 


e¢¢¢ 
“Philosophers,” declared the star 
optimist of the club, “tell us that the 
best way to get the most out of life 
is to fall in love with a great problem 

or a beautiful woman.” 
“Well,” admitted the Gloomy Gus 
of the little gathering, “I fell in love 
with the latter, and now I have both.” 


oe 


“When I was a young man,” said 
a father to his indolent son, I worked 
12 hours a day.” 

“I admire your youthful energy, 
Dad,” said the boy. “But I admire still 
more the mature wisdom that led you 


to stop it.” 
¢?¢?¢ 

At last Joe hit the jack pot—he 
bet on three horses and they all 
came in. 

Bubbling over with enthusiasm, he 
rushed home, flung a large wad of 
bills on the table in front of his wife 
and exclaimed: 

“Now, dear, at least you’ll be able 
to buy some decent clothes.” 

“T'll do nothing of the kind,’ she 
replied; “I’ll get the same kind the 
other women are wearing.” 


, a A 
“So you met your wife at a dance. 
Wasn’t that romantic?” asked one 
truck driver of another. 
“No, embarrassing as the dickens,” 
replied the other. “I thought she was 
home taking care of the kids.” 


oe? ¢ : 
Teacher: Now, if I lay five eggs 
here and three eggs there, how many 
will I have altogether? 
Jimmy: I don’t think you can do it! 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


——_—_— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





(ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-2 } 











It pays to pick the right cak 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours lik: 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, whic! 
produces more finished cake pe: 
pound of flour. You get a richer 
moister, longer-keeping cake wit! 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 8599 














The Wamego Milling C: 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








CARGILLU 


SPECIALISTS 








“Golden Loaf” tas 00: 


The Flour with the Doubt an‘ 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHEeR,Mgr. BELGRADE, MON’ 





ov 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Cc. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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—A TOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and _ skill 

. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- | ~ REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
acteristics. Mf 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "xy. 




















The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


















TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, Ss. D. 


Oe 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NOorTH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 

118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 

MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 
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sssonssuneconnonnneneneennseeeeee The oonrm of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years ........$5.00 DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 









Duluth, Minnesota 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Practice Makes Perfect 
in Flour Processing, loo 
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Is there a NURSE 
in the house? 


THERE MAY BE a potential nurse in your house or 


the house next door, and if there is . . . opportunity’s 
calling her! 


Today America has more nurses than ever before, but 
still more are needed. Far more people are going to 
hospitals (15 million in 1946, compared with 10 million 


in 1940). And nurses, like everyone else, have shorter 
working hours now. 


This year, 50,000 student nurses are needed. For those 
who can qualify, the rewards are many: the rich satis- 
faction of helping to save lives and relieve pain .. . the 
opportunity of getting a splendid professional education 


... the privilege of working with skilled doctors and 
nurses. 


If you know a young lady who can qualify (she must 
be a high school graduate), ask her to call at a local 
hospital for information about a nursing education. You 
may be helping yourself at the same time—for every 
tenth American will be a hospital patient this year. 





